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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  JUNIUS  AND  THE  EPISTLE 
TO  THE  HEBREWS: 

A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  IN  HIGHER  CRITICISM. 

BV  MR.  I.  WOODBRIDGB  RII.BV,  M.  A. 

I. 

After  baffling  three  or  four  generations  of  critics,  the 
Letters  of  Junius  have  been  allowed  to  take  rank  among 
English  classics  under  a  pseudonym.  Like  the  autobiog¬ 
raphy  of  a  certain  famous  statesman,  “  the  author  has  not 
yet  been  announced  ” ;  and  this  in  spite  of  a  continuous 
stream  of  conjectural  literature  coming  down  from  the 
last  century  concerning  the  “Great  Unknown.”  “Jun¬ 
ius  Rumours,”  “Another  Glance  at  Junius,”  “Junius  Un¬ 
masked,”  “The  Identity  of  Junius  with  a  Living  Char¬ 
acter  Established  ” — these  and  similar  titles  serve  to  mark 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  of  speculation.  Such 
pamphlets,  essays,  and  even  elaborate  works  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  mere  literary  driftwood ;  they  yet  testify  to  the 
force  of  an  unsatisfied  critical  curiosity.  The  question 
still  remains:  Who  wrote  that  series  of  Letters  on  political 
affairs  which  appeared  in  a  London  newspaper  a  decade 
before  the  American  Revolution?  They  may  be  at  present 
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of  little  intrinsic  interest,  except  for  their  treatment  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  and  the  Discoji tents  in  the  Colonies, 
but  at  the  time  they  created  no  small  stir  in  the  literary 
and  political  world.  They  were  eulogized  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  quoted  with  admiration  by  Edmund  Burke.  Of  the 
“invisible  state  satirist,”  the  latter  said:  “Kings,  Eords, 
and  Commons  are  but  the  sport  of  his  fury.  Were  he  a 
member  of  this  House,  what  might  not  be  expected  from 
his  knowledge,  his  firmness  and  integrity?  He  would 
easily  be  known  by  his  contempt  of  all  danger,  by  his 
pointed  penetration  and  activity.” 

The  attention  paid  to  these  philippics  and  the  celebrity 
they  acquired  were  not  due  so  much  to  their  bold  and  pun¬ 
gent  style,  as  to  the  air  of  mystery  thrown  over  them  by 
the  author  himself.  Threescore  of  the  Letters,  collected 
in  book  form,  were  prefaced  by  this  tantalizing  statement: 
“  I  am  the  sole  depository  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall 
perish  with  me.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  interest  arising 
from  concealment  was  increased  by  a  certain  self-disclosure 
enveloped  in  the  cloud  of  a  fictitious  name.  Junius  was  no 
dim  figure.  In  his  forceful  vindication  of  public  rights 
against  an  obstinate  king  and  a  distracted  Parliament,  he 
appeared  to  High  Whigs  “the  very  genius  of  English  lib¬ 
erty,”  and  his  book  became  “  almost  a  sort  of  Bible  or  in¬ 
spired  exposition  of  popular  principles.”  Moreover,  to  the 
Tories,  Junius  was  no  indefinite  personality;  he  was  too 
dangerous  to  be  a  shadow.  Somehow  the  “Terrible  Un¬ 
known”  obtained  a  great  quantity  of  secret  intelligence, 
which  he  boldly  applied  in  exposing  political  wrongs. 
Thus  Junius’  sources  of  information  became  an  added  cause 
of  interest  to  his  contemporaries.  Who  was  this  man  so 
intimate  with  the  inner  circle  of  the  court,  so  familiar  with 
the  public  offices  of  government,  that  he  could  even  antici¬ 
pate  ministerial  manoeuvres? 

Given  then  a  confession  which  was  only  a  concealment, 
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a  character  of  public  champion,  and  a  surprising  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  state  secrets,  it  was  no  wonder  that  there  at  once 
arose  a  host  of  claimants  to  the  name  of  “Junius.”  When 
but  twenty-two  out  of  the  sixty-nine  Letters  were  published, 
one  of  the  Opposition  wrote:  “Various  have  been  the  con¬ 
jectures  formed  on  the  question  ‘Who  is  Junius’?  I  have 
heard  at  least  twenty  persons  named,  whom  suspicion 
points  the  finger  at.  Nay,  I  have  been  assured,  at  different 
times,  that  each  of  them  was  the  author  in  question.” 
Another  contemporary,  Wilkes,  called  this  “the  most  im¬ 
portant  secret  of  our  times.”  It  was  not  surprising  that  a 
writer’s  own  age  exaggerated  his  importance:  it  was  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  next  generation  kept  up  an  interest  in  Ju¬ 
nius.  It  was  a  literary  example  of  the  Man  with  the  Iron 
Mask.  Up  to  1832,  at  least  fifteen  complete  volumes  were 
written  on  the  Junius  enigma.  And  even  in  a  third  gen¬ 
eration  speculation  did  not  cease.  In  the  standard  edition 
of  1855  no  less  than  thirty-.seven  persons  are  enumerated, 
to  whom  the  authorship  has  been  attributed ;  while  at 
present  there  are  over  fifty  different  claimants. 

No  less  striking  than  the  growth  in  numbers  is  the  va¬ 
riety  of  individuals  included  in  this  list.  There  are  to  be 
found  orators  and  private  secretaries,  bishops  and  army 
officers,  dukes  and  treasury  clerks.  Even  the  joint  author¬ 
ship  of  a  man  and  woman.  Lord  and  Lady  Temple,  has 
been  suggested,  and  as  a  last  absurdity  General  Charles 
Lee  gravely  put  himself  forward  as  “Junius  Americanus.” 
Lee  was  reported  to  have  asserted  that  Lord  Chatham  was 
not  the  author,  but  the  secret  remained  solely  with  himself, 
and  would  forever  remain  with  him.  When  questioned  as 
to  this  avowal,  he  answered:  “I  have  unguardedly  commit¬ 
ted  myself,  and  it  would  be  but  folly  to  deny  to  you  that  I 
am  the  author.” 

This  case  of  the  American  pretender  may  be  dwelt  upon, 
for  it  gives  a  first  clue  out  of  the  wilderness  of  candidates. 
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Along  with  the  reason  for  the  immense  quantity  of  claims, 
it  exhibits  the  fallacy  of  judgment,  which  has  allowed 
their  accumulation.  The  reason  was  that  love  of  notoriety 
led  to  numberless  so-called  confessions  of  authorship,  and 
the  fallacy  that  these  confessions,  whether  direct,  tacit,  or 
implied,  were  accepted  as  true  by  blind  partisans  in  their 
attempts  to  establi.sh  the  claims  of  this  or  that  favorite  to 
the  anonymous  publication.  Now  to  reverse  such  proced¬ 
ure  is  to  gain  a  principle  of  rejection.  Thus  among  the 
candidates' to  be  excluded  are  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Lord  Grenville,  who  both  declared  they  knew  the 
author,  but  never  gave  any  definite  information  on  the 
subject. 

In  our  first  glance  at  the  nia.ss  of  external  evidence,  we 
may  discard  in  a  lump  contemporary  statements  unless  of 
a  negative  ca.st.  Suspicion  is  thus  thrown  on  the  modern 
favorite  for  the  place.  Sir  Philip  Franci.s,  because  he  replied 
in  a  manner  variously  interpreted,  at  any  rate  ambiguous. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  contemporary  favorite,  Edmund 
Burke,  was  the  only  person  who  gave  a  prompt  and  decided 
answer.  Charged  with  being  Junius,  he  denied  it  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  to  Dean  Morley  he  said,  “I  could  not  write 
like  Junius;  and  if  I  could,  I  would  not.” 

Another  common  test  of  Junian  authorship  is  the  quality 
of  style.  Ill  applying  this,  caution  must  be  observed.  To 
pick  out  pages  of  similar  words  between  Junius  and  this  or 
that  Whig  writer  is  to  make  a  list  of  party  mottoes,  and 
nothing  more.  But  to  examine  the  writings,  not  as  if  they 
were  corresponding  pages  of  two  dictionaries,  but  for  the 
siKStained  quality  of  diction,  the  result  is  different.  Another 
effective  means  is  given,  of  reducing  the  sum  total  of  aspi¬ 
rants.  From  their  surviving  writings  at  least  thirty  can¬ 
didates  are  proven  incapable  of  the  “grand  style”  of  the 
Letters.  It  is  hard  to  match  the  rhythmical  periods,  the 
stately  and  polished  eloquence,  of  the  “Great  Unknown,”  in 
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the  literary  remains  of  even  the  men  of  distinction  of  his 
day.  Out  of  the  whole  list  it  is  held  that  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  Lords  Sackville  and  Chatham,  Wilkes,  Tooke, 
and  Burke  are  the  only  persons  that  can  be  credited  with 
sufficient  mental  power  to  have  produced  the  Letters,  and 
out  of  this  limited  number  the  last  is  the  most  likely  can¬ 
didate.  As  Dr.  Johnson  told  Boswell:  “I  should  have  be¬ 
lieved  Burke  to  be  Junius,  because  I  know  no  man  but 
Burke  who  is  capable  of  writing  these  Letters.”  *  This 
judgment  was  based  on  Burke’s  power  of  assuming  or  dis¬ 
guising  style,  as  shown  in  his  “Vindication  of  Natural  So¬ 
ciety,”  but  it  ran  counter  to  Burke’s  own  emphatic  denial 
of  Junian  authorship. 

We  are  now  thrown  forward  to  another  means  of  lessen¬ 
ing  the  number  of  claimants.  It  is  not  because  of  their 
literary  style  or  their  personal  confessions,  but  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  coincidence  in  career,  that  five  most  plausible  candi¬ 
dates  have  been  set  up.  It  was  because  they  were  clerks 
in  some  ministerial  department,  or  secretaries  to  some  emi¬ 
nent  statesman,  and  so  had  facilities  for  gaining  Junius’ 
prompt  and  minute  information  on  important  state  affairs. 
Yet  this  criterion  has  its  corresponding  fallacy.  Because 
this  or  that  man  was  familiar  with  the  same  events,  knew 
the  same  persons,  in  general  lived  the  same  life, — all  this 
is  not  to  make  him  a  Junius,  but  simply  a  member  of  the 
same  party.  So  this  argument  from  similarity  of  situation, 
instead  of  narrowing  the  field  of  inquiry,  leads  back  to  that 
original  wilderness  of  candidates,  for  there  is  scarcely  a 
Whig  of  prominence  who  may  not  be  proved  by  this  sort 
of  reasoning  to  be  Junius. 

In  examining  the  three  captions. — personal  confessions, 
similarity  of  style,  and  coincidence  in  career, — we  have 
gained  three  means  of  judging  the  final  claims  to  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  the  Letters.  Now  to  apply  them  to  the  given 

‘  Boswell,  Life  of  Johnson,  iv.  344. 
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half-dozen  favorites  is  at  once  to  discover  that  only  one  of 
these  fulfills  all  three  conditions.  Running  through  the 
list:  Lord  George  Sackville  was  early  accused  of  being 
Junius,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  directly  denied  the 
charge.  Also  through  his  official  position  he  had  unique 
sources  of  political  knowledge  such  as  Junius  possessed; 
yet  in  one  thing  is  he  lacking, — in  respect  to  his  style 
there  is  nothing  to  go  by.  As  with  Lord  Sackville,  so 
with  Lord  Chatham,  there  is  the  same  want  in  each  and 
for  the  same  general  reason,  the  fact  that  there  was  scarcely 
one  man  in  the  noble  houses  of  that  day  who  has  left  any 
record  of  his  literary  workmanship.  And  even  Burke 
meets  but  two  out  of  three  qualifications.  He  had  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  the  peer  and  the  ability  of  the  commoner; 
for  he  was  acquainted  with  all  the  great  characters  of  the 
day,  and  in  his  speeches  employed  every  brilliant  metaphor 
and  striking  figure  used  by  Junius.  Burke’s  case  would  be 
positive,  except  for  one  thing:  his  confession  was  an  em¬ 
phatic  denial. 

We  have  thus  far  sought  to  clear  the  ground  in  the  search 
for  the  real  Junius,  by  the  principle  of  exclusion,  rejecting 
doubtful  claimants  and  narrowing  the  inquiry  to  the  most 
probable.  But  after  negation  comes  affirmation.  By  ap¬ 
plying  the  three  marks  of  authorship  to  men  who  but  par¬ 
tially  fulfill  the  conditions,  it  is  shown  that  the  proof,  if 
there  is  a  proof,  must  be  circum.stantial  and  composite. 
The  successful  candidate  for  Junian  honors  must  have  had 
a  career  which  ran  parallel  with  that  of  Junius;  his  literary 
style  must  show,  not  only  verbal  coincidences,  but  sus¬ 
tained  superiority  of  diction,  and  he  himself  must  have 
uttered  such  a  confession  that  suspicion  is  pointed  to  him 
as  the  author.  In  our  limited  list  one  candidate  remains. 
It  is  Sir  Philip  Francis  who  is  said  to  fulfill  all  these  re¬ 
quirements,  and  this  is  the  evidence,  in  order: — 

As  to  confession,  Francis  makes  none  directly;  he  him- 
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self  writes  like  one  of  the  general  public  about  Junius: 
“Junius  is  not  known,  and  that  circumstance  is  perhaps  as 
curious  as  any  of  his  writings.  I  have  always  suspected 
Burke,  but  whoever  he  is,  it  is  impossible  he  can  ever  dis¬ 
cover  himself.”  While  this  is  hardly  more  satisfactory 
than  the  original  statement  of  secrecy,  prefacing  the  first 
edition  of  the  Letters,  yet  De  Quincey,  perhaps  the  most 
decided  of  the  Franciscans,  sees  an  assertion  in  the  very 
ambiguity  of  the  denial.  He  points  out  that  it  was  “most 
jesuitically  adapted  to  convey  an  impression  at  variance 
with  the  strict  construction,  which  lurks  in  the  literary 
wording.” 

The  argument  for  style  likewise  holds  good  for  Francis. 
It  is  contended,  and  rightly,  that  a  man  cannot  feign  a 
style  except  by  a  very  brief  effort,  least  of  all  a  weaker  the 
style  of  a  stronger ;  but  here  is  a  writer  with  brains  enough 
for  a  sustained  effort.  The  matter  has  thus  been  presented 
by  an  admirer  of  Sir  Philip:  “Note  the  extraordinary  co¬ 
incidences  between  the  Letters  of  Junius  and  the  general 
ability  and  eloquence  of  Francis’  speeches;  the  boldness 
and  even  fierceness  of  tone,  the  studied  force  and  energy 
of  the  diction,  the  pointed  and  epigrammatic  cast  of  style, 
the  concise  and  frequent  metaphors  and  the  mixture  of  the 
language  of  business  and  affairs  with  a  certain  scholastic 
elegance  and  elaborate  sarcasm.” 

Again,  coincidence  in  career  points  to  Francis.  Of 
course  this  has  been  carried  to  extremes.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  show  minute  correspondence  of  dates  and  in¬ 
cidents  in  the  life  of  Francis,  with  the  date  and  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  publication  of  the  Letters.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  papers  of  Francis  show  that  his  absences  from  London 
corresponded  with  the  silence  of  Junius.  Obviously  such 
reasoning  is  precarious :  a  single  missing  link  destroys  the 
chain  of  evidence.  The  opponents  of  the  Franciscan  the¬ 
ory  have  but  to  prove  an  alibi, — that  on  only  one  occasion 
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Francis  was  too  far  from  London  for  the  publication  of  a 
certain  particular  letter, — and  the  case,  from  this  side,  falls 
to  the  ground.  For  all  that,  there  remain  many  surprising 
coincidences  in  career  and  situation  between  the  anony¬ 
mous  writer  and  the  eminent  statesman.  Here  are  the  ba¬ 
sal  arguments  in  favor  of  the  title  of  Sir  Philip  Francis: 
“Junius  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State’s  office,  and  with  the  business  of  the  War 
Office;  Francis  began  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  office,  and  was  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office  at  the  time 
of  the  appearance  of  the  Letters.  Junius  shows  a  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  private  life  of  statesmen  and  with 
secret  political  manoeuvres;  Francis  had  means  of  access  to 
such  knowledge  through  his  father,  as  well  as  through 
other  channels.’’ 

At  this  point  it  is  possible  to  summarize  the  case  thus: 
There  are  three  requisites  which  must  be  found  in  the  real 
Junius;  other  personages  fail  in  some  important  particular, 
but  in  Francis  there  is  a  culmination  of  the  different  requi¬ 
sites  in  one  man.  And  now  to  these  three  marks  of  author¬ 
ship  we  may  add  a  fourth,  viz.  psychological  resemblance, 
or  resemblance  in  both  temperament  and  opinions.  The 
former  has  been  put  as  follows  by  an  impartial  critic:  “Fran¬ 
cis,  whether  Junius  or  not,  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
unflagging  industry,  arrogant  and  vindictive  in  the  extreme; 
unscrupulous  in  gratifying  his  enmities  by  covert  insinua¬ 
tions  and  false  a.ssertions,  yet  courageous  in  attacking  great 
men;  rigid  and  even  pedantic  in  his  adherence  to  a  set  of 
principles  which  had  their  generous  side, — really  scornful 
of  meanness  and  corruption  in  others,  and  certainly  doing 
much  to  vindicate  the  power  of  public  opinion.”^  This  is 
the  moral  resemblance :  the  mental  is  no  less  close.  Take 
as  a  crucial  test  their  political  opinions.  On  questions  of 
either  Colonial  or  Home  government  the  two  men  might 
*  Leslie  Stephen,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  xx.  179. 
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have  radically  differed.  Yet  there  is  positive  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Junius  and  Francis  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary 
Reform ;  and  as  to  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  Amer¬ 
ica,  both  were  opposed  to  it.  Junius  said,  “The  right  of 
taxing  the  colonies  is  a  speculative  right  merely”;  Francis 
said,  “  I  rejoice  that  America  resisted.” 

The  evidence  for  Francis  is  now  in.  It  is,  therefore, 
time  to  retrace  the  steps  made,  and  to  put  over  against  this 
positive  testimony  certain  qualifications — to  take  the  sa¬ 
lient  points  in  reverse  order.  As  regards  mental  resem¬ 
blance  the  proof  stands;  it  cannot  be  offset  by  the  fact  of 
the  same  general  agreement  and  sympathy  between  Junius 
and  all  other  opposition  men.  Sackville  and  Chatham, 
Wilkes  and  Tooke,  may  have  thought  largely  as  did  Junius 
on  affairs  of  state.  The  point  here  is  that  Francis  alone 
meets  this,  in  addition  to  the  other  three  qualifications.  As 
for  moral  resemblance,  the  same  holds  true.  Junius  was 
vehement  and  combative  in  temperament;  .so  was  Francis 
— his  unpopularity  when  appointed  to  office  in  India  bears 
this  out.  In  truth,  life  and  Letters  correspond.  Moreover, 
the  proof  is  strong  from  its  very  subtlety.  It  is  claimed 
by  experts  that  the  handwriting  of  Junius  is  the  handwrit¬ 
ing  of  Francis,  disguised  by  flourishes  and  embellishments. 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  this 
writer;  he  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  faults  nor  palli¬ 
ate  his  defects.  Junius,  whoever  he  may  be,  stands  out  a 
zealous,  opinionated,  hot-tempered  partisan.  In  repeating 
the  principle  of  combination,  we  find  that  psychological 
resemblance  makes  a  decided  count  for  Francis,  provided 
only  the  other  points  hold  true;  e.g.,  a  trustworthy  con¬ 
fession,  from  the  other  side,  might  destroy  this  entire  argu¬ 
ment.  Thus  in  a  recent  work  entitled  “Junius  Revealed, 
by  his  Surviving  Grandson,  H.  R.  Francis”  (1894),  proof 
is  sought  by  narrating  various  idiosyncrasies  and  anecdotes 
preserved  in  family  tradition.  But  a  reviewer  of  this  vol- 
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ume  has  correctly  objected,  “The  value  of  such  opinion  is 
only  corroborative.  It  might  be  nullified  at  any  moment 
by  an  authentic  disclosure  of  the  real  identity  of  Junius.” 
Moreover  in  the  latest  edition  of  “The  Francis  Letters” 
(1901),  there  is  presented,  among  the  evidences  against  the 
identification  of  Francis  with  Junius,  “the  discrepancy 
which  exists  between  Francis’s  private  relations  with  cer¬ 
tain  individuals,  and  the  treatment  of  these  persons  by 
Junius.” 

In  fine,  any  hypothesis  of  Junian  composition  is  of  ne¬ 
cessity  composite;  it  stands  only  as  its  different  parts  stand. 
In  particular,  the  Franciscan  theory  is  strong  only  as  it  is 
fourfold  strong.  We  may  take  up,  then,  the  other  three 
points  in  favor  of  Francis,  testing  their  strength  by  what¬ 
ever  can  be  set  against  them.  In  general  it  is  internal  evi¬ 
dence  that  first  impels  to  skepticism;  the  Letters  themselves 
— their  statements,  their  date,  their  style — arouse  certain 
questions  of  dissent.  As  to  coincidence  in  career:  In  one 
place  Junius  says :  “I  am  no  lawyer  by  profession,  nor  do 
I  pretend  to  be  more  deeply  read  than  every  English  gen¬ 
tleman  should  be  in  the  laws  of  his  country.”  It  will  be 
said  that  this  is  a  piece  of  rhetorical  modesty;  but  strictly, 
can  it  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that  but  two  years  after 
this  Francis  was  made  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council 
in  Bengal,  an  office  of  great  legal  importance?  Next,  as  to 
quality  of  style  and  requisite  literary  ability,  here  is  an  ap¬ 
parent  contradiction:  When  Francis  was  scarce  thirty 
years  old,  Junius  was  famous.  In  other  words,  was  he  not 
too  young  to  have  composed  the  Letters  which  excited  such 
intense  public  curiosity?  Still  the  matter  is  not  without 
parallel.  Alexander  Hamilton,  as  a  mere  undergraduate 
in  Columbia  College,  wrote  au  anonymous  pamphlet  of 
such  sterling  merit  as  to  be  attributed  to  the  president  of 
the  institution.  This  argument  might  be  settled  by  anal¬ 
ogy,  unless  there  were  a  further  consideration.  Again  does 
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the  book  itself  furnish  a  cause  for  doubt.  The  style  is  the 
style  of  youth,  the  contents  is  not.  The  diction  of  Junius 
has  pungency,  vehemence,  intrepidity,  and  power  of  invec¬ 
tive;  but  his  sentiments  are  apparently  those  of  mature  age. 
In  1771  Junius  uses  the  phrase  “after  long  experience  of 
the  world.”  Now  at  that  time  Francis  was  thirty-one 
years  old.  Granted  that  his  experience,  like  his  handwrit¬ 
ing,  was  assumed  for  a  purpose,  the  general  suspicion  re¬ 
mains  that  so  young  a  man  could  not  have  held  out  for  a 
generation  as  the  Oracle  of  the  British  Constitution.  Lastly, 
as  regards  personal  confession :  The  ambiguity  of  Francis’ 
statement  has  already  been  considered.  It  might  be  urged 
that  in  this  Francis  was  consistent;  as  his  handwriting  was 
disguised  and  his  knowledge  of  the  world  fictitious,  so  his 
denial  of  authorship  was  meant  for  something  else.  But 
the  question  of  date  again  creates  misgiving.  Why  was 
Francis’  name  not  mentioned  in  connection  with  that  of 
Junius  until  the  next  century?  De  Quincey  has  ingen¬ 
iously  pointed  out  that  Francis  was  debarred  from  making 
the  avowal  by  fear.  The  clerk  in  the  War  Office,  having 
divulged  state  secrets,  was  restrained  by  a  motive  of  per¬ 
petual  secrecy.  True,  but  from  1773  to  1813  (the  time  of 
the  Letters  and  the  time  of  Francis’  disavowal)  was  long 
enough  for  such  a  condition  to  pass  off.  The  faults  of 
Junius  were  forgotten,  his  fame  remained.  The  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Letters,  instead  of  being  a  disgrace,  was  an 
honor.  W’itness  the  number  of  candidates  and  the  fact 
that  Francis’  claims  were  pushed  by  his  own  relatives. 

In  attempting  a  final  review,  as  we  go  backward  we 
perceive  that  the  positive  arguments  grow  weaker,  the 
negative  stronger.  Let  us  sum  up  the  four  points  in  favor 
of  Francis :  ( i)  Psychological  resemblance  is  close.  As 

the  man  writeth,  so  is  he.  The  Letters  of  Junius,  like  the 
Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  is  not  a  disguise,  but  a  disclosure. 
(2)  Coincidence  in  career  is  strong.  The  rank,  situation, 
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and  sources  of  knowledge  to  be  deduced  from  the  Letters 
of  Junius  are  found  in  the  life  of  Francis.  Such  state¬ 
ments  as  “  I  am  no  lawyer  by  profession,  nor  do  I  pretend 
to  be  more  deeply  read,”  etc.,  may  be  discounted  as  at¬ 
tempts  at  illusion  to  be  expected  from  a  pseudonymous 
writer.  Here  the  character  of  the  evidence  changes,  and 
significantly  half  way  comes  the  balancing  point  in  the 
case.  (3)  Style,  as  related  to  mental  power,  appears  too 
mature  for  Francis.  Dr.  Johnson  attributed  the  Letters  to 
Burke — but  Burke  was  twelve  years  older  than  Francis. 
(4)  Confession  of  authorship  is  ambiguous  and  strangely 
delayed.  What  we  may  say  in  conclusion  is  this:  Either 
the  authorship  remains  an  impenetrable  mystery,  or  it  be¬ 
longs  to  one  whose  name  was  not  mentioned  in  connection 
with  it  for  many  years  subsequently. 

II. 

If  we  could  imagine  the  Junius  question  pushed  forward 
some  eighteen  hundred  years,  we  should  probably  find  that 
the  pretensions  of  Francis  had  settled  into  a  fixed  belief,  an 
orthodox  literary  tenet.  Yet  the  discerning  critic  of  that 
later  age — provided  such  an  interest  survived — would  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  problem  was  originally  not  so  simple,  but 
that  in  all  likelihood,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  controversy, 
there  were  several  candidates  in  the  field.  To  reverse  this 
supposition,  to  apply  it  to  the  past  and  not  the  future,  is  to 
give  the  general  rule  that  in  the  early  ages  there  is  great 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  authorship  of  an  anonymous 
work.  Turning  to  sacred  literature,  on  its  face  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  bears  the  marks  of  anonymity.  Its  super¬ 
scription  does  not  inform  us  of  the  writer,*  nor  does  his 
name  appear  in  the  body  of  the  book ;  while  its  position  in 
the  New  Testament,  after  all  the  other  Epistles,  signifies 
the  long  hesitation  of  the  ancient  church  as  to  its  right  to 
*Cf.  Revised  Version,  American  Committee. 
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a  place  in  the  canon  of  Scripture.  Now,  although  a  great 
part  of  Christendom  has  assumed  the  Epistle  to  be  Paul’s, 
there  was  no  such  uniformity  until  the  lapse  of  considera¬ 
ble  time.  The  unqualified  statements  of  mediaeval  writers 
as  to  apostolic  authorship  simply  reproduce  the  testimony 
of  their  predecessors,  just  as  present-day  Franciscan  theo¬ 
ries  are  but  vain  repetitions  of  the  dogmatic  Macaulay. 

Nevertheless,  at  a  time  long  before  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
church  father  did  not  throw  the  weight  of  his  authority 
solely  on  one  side.  Augustine  (t43o)  in  particular,  did 
much  to  perpetuate  the  Pauline  composition  of  the  letter; 
he  specifies  Hebrews  as  if  it  were  a  fourteenth  Pauline  Epis¬ 
tle,  and  quotes  it  as  the  Apostle’s  in  his  sermons;  but  he 
also  uses  such  indefinite  phra.ses  as  “the  Epistle  which 
is  written  to  the  Hebrews,”  and  “  the  Epistle  which  the 
majority  say  is  Paul’s,  but  some  deny.” 

And  Augustine’s  master  is  no  less  hesitant  and  doubtful. 
Jerome  (t42o)  at  times  quotes  from  Hebrews,  calling  it 
Paul’s,  or  the  Apostle’s,  but  frequently  he  speaks  other¬ 
wise:  “If  any  one  is  willing  to  receive  the  Epistle  which 
has  been  written  to  the  Hebrews  under  Paul’s  name,”  and 
“Paul  the  Apostle  speaks,  if  any  one  admits  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.” 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Paul’s  claim 
was  generally  acknowledged  in  the  West;  before  that  time 
it  was  as  generally  disowned.  As  Jerome  stands  midway 
between  the  two  periods,  his  mediating  view  may  well 
stand  for  the  transition  of  belief.  He  refers  to  current 
doubts,  but  he  concludes  thus  as  to  the  Epistle :  “  It  makes 
no  difference  whose  it  is,  since  it  belongs  to  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  man,  and  is  read  daily  in  the  churches.”  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  those  who  went  before  were  not  so  discerning, 
but  confused  canonicity  with  apostolicity,  disregarded  lit¬ 
erary  and  doctrinal  value  because  of  the  lack  of  an  apos¬ 
tle’s  signature.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
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early  testimony  in  the  Latin  Church,  and  that  the  writings 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp, 
are  silent.  A  primitive  age  has  other  interests  than  critical 
questions.  Still  the  second  and  third  Christian  centuries 
might  be  expected  to  contribute  more  to  the  problem  than 
negation  or  meagre  supposition.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact 
that  there  was  no  tradition  in  Italy,  Gaul,  or  Proconsular 
Africa  in  favor  of  Paul  until  after  the  fourth  century. 
Cyprian  (t258)  does  not  mention  Hebrews,  nor  make  any 
use  of  it.  Tertullian  (t24o),  denying  the  Pauline  author¬ 
ship,  ascribed  the  letter  to  Barnabas.  Irenaeus  (t202)  did 
not  attribute  the  Epistle  to  Paul,  although  he  could  have 
made  effective  use  of  any  authentic  apostolic  writing  in  his 
work  “Against  Heretics.”  More  significant  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment  {c.  170),  which,  like  a 
table  of  contents  in  a  first  folio  of  Shakespeare,  is  the 
earliest  extant  attempt  to  give  a  formal  list  of  those  works 
to  be  considered  valid.  Yet  the  Fragment  not  only  fails 
to  mention  this  Epistle,  but  appears  to  censure  it.  After 
specifying  the  accepted  letters,  it  adds:  “There  are  many 
other  letters  (fabricated  under  the  name  of  Paul)  which 
cannot  be  received  into  the  Catholic  Church;  for  gall 
should  not  be  mixed  with  honey.” 

The  general  rule  that  the  earlier  the  age,  the  greater 
the  uncertainty  as  to  an  anonymous  work  would  appear 
to  hold.  But  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  Hebrews  is 
not  so  simple;  ancient  opinion  fluctuates  with  time, — it 
likewise  varies  with  place.  Until  Augustine, who  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  the  change  of  Latin  opinion,  there  was  un¬ 
certainty  in  the  West.  It  was  not  so  everywhere.  Greek 
Christian  literature  discloses  a  general  acceptance  of  this 
P'pistle  in  the  Eastern  Church.  From  the  first  generation 
of  readers,  the  letter  is  there  taken  as  apostolic.  As  might 
be  expected  from  the  seat  of  the  most  famous  library  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  the  testimony  of  Alexandria  is  earliest  and  most 
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explicit.  Pantaenus  {c.  175),  founder  of  the  Alexandrian 
catechetical  school,  believed  Paul  to  be  the  author.  Clem¬ 
ent  (t22o)  quotes  the  Epistle  as  Paul’s,  and  at  the  same 
time  attempts  to  account  for  the  absence  of  the  Apostle’s 
name  from  the  beginning  on  the  ground  of  modesty.  Thus 
the  letter  is  taken  as  apostolic  from  the  first  generation  of 
readers;  in  the  next,  Alexandrian  belief  appears  on  the 
surface  to  be  uniform.  Seven  times  does  Origen  (t254)  cite 
the  Epistle  as  Pauline,  and  it  is  also  quoted  by  Dionysius 
(t27o)  without  a  sign  of  doubt;  while  still  later  Athanasius 
(1325)  counts  fourteen  Epistles  as  Paul’s.  Subsequent  to 
Eusebius,  “Father  of  Church  History,”  who  records  the 
foregoing  records,  this  view  became  fixed.  Cyril  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  (t389)  and  Chrysostom  (t407)  were  both  Paulinists. 

So  much  may  be  said  for  Oriental  tradition  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fifth  century.  Now  remembering  that  Hilary  of 
Poictiers  (t368)  was  the  first  writer  in  the  West  who  une¬ 
quivocally  received  the  Epistle  as  Paul’s,  it  might  appear 
that  patristic  evidence  was  divided,  that  the  traditions  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  church  conflicted, — unless  there  were 
found  a  note  of  uncertainty  even  in  the  voice  of  the  East. 
Jerome,  foremost  scholar  of  the  West,  used  such  phrases  as: 
“The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  or  whonisoever’s  you 
suppose  it  to  be”;  “The  Apostle  Paul,  or  whatsoever  other 
person  wrote  the  Epistle.”  Equal  incertitude  appears  in 
the  words  of  the  leading  scholar  of  Alexandria.  Origen  in 
his  notes  on  Hebrews  concludes:  “Who  wrote  the  Epistle, 
God  only  knows  certainly.”  At  present  we  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  number  and  variety  of  claimants  to  this 
writing,  but  with  the  conclusion  that  the  external  evidence, 
with  its  earlier  doubts  and  scruples,  points  back  to  an 
anonymous  author.  In  short,  from  the  testimony  of  those 
nearest  in  time,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  is  no  certain, 
well-known  writer  like  Paul. 

Turning  to  the  internal  evidence,  a  first  glance  discloses 
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not  merely  the  want  of  title  to  the  letter,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  absence  of  the  writer’s  name,  which  Paul  never 
omits.  And  to  these  two  marks  of  anonymity  we  may  add 
a  third :  The  author  himself  confesses  he  is  not  an  apostle, 
but  only  one  of  those  who  received  his  gospel  “  from  those 
who  heard”  (ii.  3).  Contrast  this  acknowledgment  of 
second-hand  information  with  the  repeated  declarations  of 
Paul  of  his  personal  experience  as  a  direct  witness  of  the 
truth.  Let  the  book  again  speak  for  itself,  and  we  come  to 
the  second  test.  The  difference  in  style  between  this  and 
the  thirteen  acknowledged  Epistles  of  Paul  was  a  common¬ 
place  of  antiquity.  Origen  has  thus  expressed  the  matter: 
“  The  style  of  the  Epistle  has  not  that  rudeness  of  speech 
which  belongs  to  the  Apostle,  who  confesses  himself  rude 
in  speech.  But  the  t'pistle  is  purer  Greek  in  the  texture 
of  its  style,  as  every  one  will  allow  who  is  able  to  discern 
differences  of  diction.”  ^  At  the  very  beginning  of  real  bib¬ 
lical  criticism,  dissimilarity  of  style  aroused  the  suspicions 
of  the  ecclesiastical  .scholar.  Yet,  to  repeat  a  former  dis¬ 
tinction,  neither  verbal  coincidences  nor  sustained  quality 
of  diction  bring  exact  results,  without  certain  additional 
tests.  The  writer  is  confe.ssedly  not  a  first  hearer  of  the 
gospel,  and  may  have  been  using  merely  the  stock  phrases 
of  Christianity,  for  such  would  appear  to  be  many  of  the 
so-called  Pauline  expressions.  Linguistic  parallels  tend  in 
either  direction,  for  or  against  apostolic  authorship;  so  does 
the  sustained  quality  of  style.  Some  would  make  Luke 
the  compiler,  because  only  the  .second  half  of  the  book  of 
Acts  can  vie  with  our  Epistle  in  purity  of  style.  On  the 
other  hand,  “periods  regular  and  rounded,  rhythm  orator¬ 
ical  and  smooth,  full-toned  expressions  and  poetic  fig¬ 
ures,”  can  all  be  matched  in  the  great  Apostle’s  discourses 
on  Charity  and  on  the  Resurrection  (i  Cor.  xiii.  and  xv.). 
Literary  style,  taken  by  itself,  has  long  furnished  a  weapon 
1  Eusebius,  H.  E.  vi.  25. 
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which  cuts  both  ways :  but  there  are  supplementary  tests 
which  tend  only  one  way.  To  state  and  illustrate  certain 
more  anti-Pauline  suggestions :  If  the  Apostle  were  writing 
to  Hebrews,  why  should  he  “adopt  a  purer  Greek  and 
higher  style  of  writing  in  an  Epistle  addressed  to  readers 
who  were  the  worst  judges  of  good  Greek”? ^  Were  an 
analogy  here  permitted,  this  would  be  as  if  Junius  had  ad¬ 
dressed  the  most  carefully  penned  of  his  letters,  not  to 
Englishmen,  but  to  the  French  refugees  to  be  found,  in  his 
day,  in  London.  Again,  if  the  Apostle  were  himself  an 
Hebrew,  why  should  his  Old  Testament  quotations  be 
taken  from  the  Greek  version  of  the  LXX,  and  not  from 
the  original?  This  would  be  like  finding  that  all  the 
Homeric  allusions  in  the  Letters  of  Junius  were  taken  from 
Pope’s  translation  of  the  Iliad,  and  then  asserting  that 
Junius  was  some  famous  classical  scholar  like  Dr.  Johnson. 

Thus  far  only  two  tests  would  appear  to  exclude  Pauline 
authorship.  The  quality  of  style  is  adverse;  so  are  the 
“confessions,”  whether  of  self  or  others.  In  brief,  internal 
evidence,  combined  with  early  Western  skepticism,  out¬ 
weighs  the  traditions  of  the  Eastern  Church.  For  these 
reasons  there  was  a  compromise  in  the  earliest  times,  a 
theory  that  the  thoughts  of  the  Epistle  are  Paul’s,  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  composition  another’s.  It  was  from  a  place 
naturally  fertile  in  such  suggestions  that  this  suggestion 
came :  Clement  of  Alexandria  asserts  that  Paul  wrote  the 
Epistle  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  Luke  translated  it  into 
Greek.  Moreover,  Origen  of  Alexandria  gave  fuller  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  idea  that  Paul  was  not  directly,  but  only 
mediately,  the  author:  “I  should  give  as  my  judgment 
that  the  sentiments  are  the  Apostle’s,  but  the  language  and 
composition  belong  to  some  one  who  repeated  from  memory 
the  Apostle’s  teaching,  and,  as  it  were,  expounded  the 
things  spoken  by  his  master.”  Such  a  guess,  in  itself,  is 
^  Davidson,  Old  Test.  Intro.,  212. 
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not  improbable.  In  the  eighteenth  century  certain  “Dis- 
courses  on  Art”  came  forth  under  the  name  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds;  the  ideas  were  his,  but  the  literary  form  was 
due  to  Edmund  Burke.  However,  the  ancient  theory  of 
an  amanuensis  fits  only  one  of  Origen’s  suppositions.  The 
so-called  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  resembles  our  Epistle 
least  of  any  New  Testament  book.  It  is  a  venerable  doc¬ 
ument,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason,  its  literary  complexion 
is  as  rude  as  the  state  of  culture  in  the  church  of  Rome  at 
the  end  of  the  first  century. 

In  the  next  place,  to  scrutinize  Origen’s  alternate  can¬ 
didate:  since  purity  of  language  and  structure  speak 
against  Paul,  then  Luke,  who  was  several  years  his  com¬ 
panion  and  by  descent  more  familiar  with  the  Greek 
idiom,  was  well  qualified  to  put  his  Jewish  master’s 
thoughts  into  their  final  shape.  The  third  Evangelist 
as  a  follower  of  Paul  and  mediate  author  of  Hebrews, 
would  account  for  a  letter  with  Grecian  choice  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  Hebrew  elements  of  thought.  But  again 
the  test  of  career,  or  birth  and  position  in  life,  must  be 
met.  Turning  to  our  Epistle,  we  find  three  qualifications 
of  necessity  to  be  found  in  the  author.  He  must  have 
been  personally  acquainted  with  his  readers, — “I  exhort 
you  the  more  diligently  to  do  this,  that  I  may  be  restored 
to  you  the  sooner”  (xiii.  19).  He  likewise  must  have  been 
a  disciple  of  the  twelve  apostles, — the  gospel  “  which  hav¬ 
ing  at  the  first  been  spoken  by  the  Lord,  was  confirmed 
unto  us  by  them  that  heard”  (ii.  3).  Finally,  the  author 
must  have  been  a  Jew,  and  thus  address  his  hearers  as  of 
the  same  race, — “God,  having  of  old  time  spoken  unto  the 
fathers”  (i.  i).  Now  how  are  these  prerequisites  fulfilled 
by  Luke?  If  the  Epistle  is  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Chris¬ 
tians  in  Palestine,  he  had  personal  acquaintance  with  them, 
since  he  had  accompanied  Paul  in  his  last  journey  to  Jeru¬ 
salem.  For  the  same  reason  he  could  have  enjoyed  inter- 
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course  with  the  Twelve.  However,  in  the  third  require¬ 
ment  he  is  found  wanting.  The  opening  words  of  the  book 
betray  composition  by  a  native  Israelite;  whereas  Luke 
was  of  Grecian  descent,  and  not  of  Jewish  birth. 

We  are  now  thrown  forward  to  another  candidate  of  old, 
and  one  who  was  a  favorite  in  the  North  African  Church. 
A  passage  from  Tertiillian  reads:  “There  is  extant  an 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  addressed  to  the  Hebrews,  written  by 
a  man  of  such  authority  that  Paul  has  ranked  him  with 
himself.”  ^  It  needs  only  be  suggested  how  Barnabas  meets 
the  demands  of  career  which  Luke  only  partially  fulfilled. 
A  single  scriptural  passage  will  show  his  qualifications: 
“And  Joseph,  who  by  the  Apostles  was  surnamed  Barna¬ 
bas,  a  Levite,  a  man  of  Cyprus  by  race,  having  a  field,  sold 
it  and  brought  the  money,  and  laid  it  at  the  Apostles’  feet  ” 
(Acts  iv.  36).  We  have  here  in  brief  form  the  triple  con¬ 
dition  of  career, — personal  acquaintance  with  his  audience, 
intimate  connection  with  the  Twelve,  and  lastly  Jewish 
descent.  We  are  now  ready  to  examine  another  essential 
to  be  possessed  by  the  author  of  Hebrews.  The  opinions 
set  forth  in  the  book  form  a  further  and  more  searching 
criterion.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  writing,  which  was  so 
long  on  the  borderland  of  canonicity,  is  one  of  decided  pe¬ 
culiarity.  Speaking  generally,  its  teaching  is  throughout 
typical,  symbolical,  transcendental.  It  begins  with  a  paean 
on  the  sublimity  of  the  heavenly  Mediator;  it  continues 
with  an  exposition  of  the  perfectness  and  eternity  of  his 
high  priesthood;  it  ends  with  an  admonition  to  that  faith 
which  is  “the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen.”  It  is  this  last  definition  which  gives 
the  characteristic  view-point  of  the  author, — the  contrast 
between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  world,  the  conception 
of  the  things  of  this  earth  as  but  faint  copies  of  the  things 
of  heaven.  Now,  applied  to  ritual  law  and  sacrificial  wor- 
^  De  Pudicitia,  20. 
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ship,  this  makes  the  Old  Testament  institutions  to  be  sym¬ 
bols  and  prophecies  of  Christianity.  The  Holy  Law  itself 
is  but  “the  example  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things  to 
come”  (viii.  5).  The  Tabernacle  is  but  a  type  of  the  “true 
tabernacle,  which  the  Lord  pitched,  not  man  ”  (viii.  2). 
And  over  this  “greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle,  not 
made  with  hands”  (ix.  ii),  there  is  to  be  another  and 
higher  priest, — “the  priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek”  (vi.  6).  Without  further  reference  to  “the  bet¬ 
ter  covenant,”  “better  promises,”  the  New  Jerusalem 
“  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God,” — it  is  clear  that  our 
author  takes  the  carnal  and  transitory  elements  of  the  old 
dispensation,  and  sublimates  and  etherealizes  them  into 
types  of  the  new. 

Judging  from  these  single  selections  as  characteristic  of 
the  whole,  what  is  the  source  of  this  peculiar  speculative 
strain  which  runs  through  Hebrews?  Paul  occasionally 
typologizes  the  Old  Testament,  and  once  refers  to  the 
ancient  ordinances  as  “a  shadow  of  things  to  come”  (Col. 
ii.  17),  but  in  general  he  makes  no  such  detailed  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  method  of  analogy.  After  all,  there  is  only  one 
other  writer  of  the  first  century  who  carries  this  principle 
to  such  extreme.  It  was  Philo  of  Alexandria,  who  was  to 
that  literary  center  what  Emerson  was  to  Boston.  And  to 
read  the  New  England  transcendentalist  with  his  insistence 
on  tlie  Over-Soul,  the  Archetypal  third,  and  the  like,  is  to 
be  reminded  of  this  old  idea  of  the  things  of  earth  as  “sen¬ 
suous  copies  of  supersensuous  realities.”  Now  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Epistle  such  “  Philonic  Echoes”  are  to  be  found.^  Of 
course  we  may  not  assert  direct  dependence  of  the  sacred 
upon  the  secular  author.  While  to  Philo  the  Old  Testament 
was  transmuted  into  Platonism,  to  the  author  of  Hebrews 
Judaism  was  the  shadow  of  which  Christianity  was  the  sub¬ 
stance.  Yet  despite  their  difference  in  conclusion,  their 
*  Beyschlag,  New  Test.  Theology,  footnote,  p.  284. 
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initial  view-point  was  the  same :  they  both  looked  upon  the 
biblical  material  with  Alexandrian  eyes. 

We  return  to  our  last  candidate  and  see  if  he  meets 
this  subtle  qualification  of  opinion.  Whence  could  he  have 
derived  this  unique  outfit  of  ideas?  The  answer  is  indirect, 
yet  suggestive.  Barnabas  was  “a  man  of  Cyprus  by  race,” 
and  Cyprus  was  connected  with  Alexandria  in  many  ways. 
Being  commercially  a  half-way  station  between  Egypt  and 
the  Levant,  it  was  one  of  the  islands  where  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  philosophy  came  to  be  taught;  along  with  the 
trade-winds  came  a  unique  intellectual  atmosphere.  Bar¬ 
nabas,  born  and  bred  a  Cyprian,  would  account  for  the  for¬ 
eign  tone  in  Hebrews.  Nevertheless,  certain  additional 
facts  of  his  birth  and  breeding  apparently  run  counter  to 
the  internal  evidence.  Being  a  Hellenistic  Jew  like  Ste¬ 
phen,  Barnabas  might  have  used  the  Septuagint  version  in 
his  scriptural  citations,  but  as  a  Levite,  and  therefore  famil¬ 
iar  with  Levitical  ritual,  he  should  not  so  speak  as  if  he  de¬ 
rived  his  knowledge  of  the  temple  at  second-hand  (chap.  ix.). 
Much  less  could  he  make  such  an  error,  as  does  the  author 
of  our  Epistle,  viz.  that  the  high  priest  offered  sacrifices 
daily  (x.  ii).  Another  discrepancy  in  the  career  of  Barna¬ 
bas  is  found  in  the  fact  of  his  being  set  apart  as  an  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles.  As  such  he  could  scarcely  use  that  tone 
of  authority  and  command  towards  Hebrews  prevalent  in 
the  Epistle. 

It  is  so  far  evident  that  no  one  of  the  candidates  men¬ 
tioned  in  ancient  tradition  fulfills  all  the  requirements  of 
authorship.  A  short  summation  will  disclose  how,  even 
in  single  separate  tests,  one  after  another  of  the  claimants 
must  be  disallowed.  There  is  first  the  confession  of  the 
writer,  that  he  was  not  a  direct  hearer  of  the  gospel.  This 
excludes  Paul.  There  is  next  the  style  of  the  Epistles — 
ornate  and  polished.  This  excludes  Clement  of  Rome 
with  his  Epistle  plain  and  unrhetorical.  There  is  again 
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the  career,  or  condition  of  life,  which  necessitates  tlie 
writer  addressing  his  readers  as  fellow-countrymen,  the  seed 
of  Abraham.  This  excludes  Luke  the  Greek.  Finally, 
there  is  required  a  set  of  opinions  or  teaching  symbolic 
and  transcendental,  and,  coupled  with  this,  such  a  temper¬ 
ament  of  natural  ability  and  forcefulness  as  to  round  out 
the  psychological  resemblance. 

There  is  only  one  man  in  whom  these  widely  different 
qualifications  are  brought  together.  It  is  proof  of  the  dif- 
ficulty  of  fixing  upon  an  anonymous  writer,  that  his  name 
was  not  suggested  until  the  Reformation,  and  yet  it  speaks 
for  the  sagacity  of  Luther  that  his  conjecture  of  Apollos  is 
borne  out  so  fully  by  the  ancient  description.  In  Acts  we 
read  that  Apollos  was  “a  Jew,  an  Alexandrian  by  race,  an 
eloquent  man,  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  fervent  in  spirit, 
who  powerfully  confuted  the  Jews,  and  that  publicly”  (Acts 
xviii.  24-28).  Now  see  how  this  tallies  with  the  main  r^ 
quirements  and  even  the  sub  conditions  of  the  case.  Apollos, 
as  a  Jew  of  the  Dispersion,  was  not  an  original  apostle,  but 
only  one  of  those  “  confirmed  ”  in  his  salvation  “  by  those 
that  heard.”  Next,  living  in  a  second  Athens  of  Helle¬ 
nistic  culture,  he  would  naturally  write  a  purer  Greek  than 
a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.  Moreover,  as  an  eloquent  man 
and  one  noted  in  the  Corinthian  church  for  his  “persuasive 
words  of  wisdom,”  Apollos’  writings  would  possess  a  more 
stately  and  polished  style  than  Paul’s  Epistles.  But  gen¬ 
eral  superiority  of  diction  is  not  so  decisive  a  test  as  the 
writer’s  specific  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament.  Apol¬ 
los  was  a  Jew,  but  he  used  a  Greek  Bible,  the  Septuagint 
being  a  distinctively  Egyptian  production.  And  Apollos 
meets  the  conditions  of  career  in  all  their  intricacy.  He 
was  a  Jew,  and  could  therefore  address  his  hearers  as  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  fathers.  Moreover,  he  held  intercourse 
with  the  Twelve,  not  originally,  for  when  first  brought  to 
our  notice  he  “knew  only  the  baptism  of  John.”  Yet  lat- 
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terly  he  was  confirmed  by  those  that  heard — for  at  Ephesus 
dwelt  St.  John,  and  in  Corinth  St.  Paul.  An  acquaintance 
with  his  readers  is  more  difficult  to  prove.  If  the  Epistle 
was  an  encyclical  addressed  to  “Hebrews”  scattered  in  the 
Christian  Dispersion,  Apollos  would  have  known  many 
such  communities.  He  came  from  Egypt,  which  had  a 
larger  Jewish  population  than  Palestine  itself;  he  held  pub¬ 
lic  discussion  with  Jews  in  Ephesus;  he  had  a  following  of 
Jews — like  Aquila  and  Priscilla — in  Corinth.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Epistle  is  directed  to  the  Hebrews  in 
Jerusalem,  we  have  only  probability  that  Apollos  person¬ 
ally  knew  his  hearers.  We  know  that  he  went  from  Alex¬ 
andria  to  Ephesus,  and  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  and  also 
that  he  was  urged  by  Paul  to  “journey  diligently”  from 
Crete  to  Necropolis  (Tit.  i.  5  and  iii.  13).  Apollos’  travels 
were  extended.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  he  went  to 
Jerusalem,  whether  on  a  devout  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
City,  or  to  visit  the  headquarters  of  the  church. 

There  remains,  as  a  last  and  most  intricate  test  of  Apol¬ 
los’  candidacy,  his  psychological  resemblance  to  the  author 
of  Hebrews.  The  little  that  can  be  said  as  to  moral  iden¬ 
tity  may  be  left  to  the  end ;  the  mental  identity,  as  dis¬ 
closed  by  internal  evidence,  needs  a  more  thorough  elucida¬ 
tion.  As  we  have  seen,  the  opinions  set  forth  in  the  book 
were  throughout  typical  and  symbolic.  In  brief,  the 
priestly  arrangements  of  the  past  were  considered  to  be  ob¬ 
scure  reflections  of  new  truths.  Now  the  man  most  skilled 
in  this  kind  of  interpretation  was  Philo,  who  was  teaching 
in  Alexandria  in  Apollos’  own  lifetime.  But  for  all  this 
congeniality  with  the  Neo-Platonic  philosopher  in  ideal 
concepts  and  even  single  expressions,  the  writer  of  our 
Epistle  had  a  different  end  and  purpose.  What  is  said  of 
Apollos  in  Ephesus  describes  this,  “He  taught  carefully 
the  things  of  Jesus.”  Thus  both  the  agreements  and  dis¬ 
agreements  of  the  two  Alexandrians  will  explain  two  marks 
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of  our  Epistle, — its  strain  of  speculative  loftiness  and  its 
Christocentric  aim. 

From  the  doctrinal  contents  of  the  Epistle  arises  another 
distinction ;  our  author  does  not  entirely  depend  on  Philo, 
no  more  does  he  on  Paul.  One  example  will  suffice.  The 
Pauline  view  of  the  law  was  realistic, — it  was  a  dead  weight 
which  hung  about  the  sinner’s  neck.  The  view  here  set 
forth  was  idealistic,  the  Law  was  a  “  shadow  of  good  things 
to  come.”  In  other  words,  our  Epistle  was  one  of  decided 
originality.  It  had  Philonic  tendencies,  yet  it  borrowed 
the  Hellenist’s  figurative  method  alone.  It  had  Pauline 
affinities — it  taught  Christ’s  humiliation  and  exaltation— 
yet  it  was  not  an  adaptation,  but  a  new  presentation. 
“The  main  doctrine  which  runs  through  the  Epistle,  the 
priesthood  of  Christ,  puts  Pauline  authorship  away.”  ^  We 
have  noted  the  attitude  of  authority  used  toward  those  whom 
our  writer  addresses  (xiii.  19,  22).  Along  with  this  goes  an 
attitude  of  mental  confidence.  In  spite  of  its  peculiar  and 
often  forced  analogies,  the  doctrinal  system  of  Hebrews  is 
set  out  with  all  the  assurance  of  a  positive  belief.  Now  Apol- 
los  would  appear  to  fulfill  this  attitude  of  authority  and  of 
mental  confidence;  he  was  “fervent  in  spirit,”  and  he 
“powerfully  confuted  the  Jews.” 

We  have  pretty  well  exhausted  the  case  for  an  Alexan¬ 
drian  author  of  Hebrews.  One  more  point  is  left.  What 
Apollos  accomplished  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  is 
the  best  proof  that  he  had  a  forcefulness  of  character  such 
as  that  manifest  in  the  Epistle.  The  convert  from  Alex¬ 
andria,  along  with  Apostle  Peter,  became  the  head  of  a 
party  in  the  Corinthian  church,  and  Paul  himself  acknowl¬ 
edged  his  share  in  the  work, — “  I  planted,  Apollos  watered  ” 
(i  Cor.  iii.  6).  It  is  needless  to  sum  up  the  case  for  Apollos; 
on  every  count  but  one  something  can  be  said  in  his  favor. 
The  requisites  of  style,  career,  and  opinion  are  all  com- 
’  Davidson,  Introduction  to  the  New  Test. 
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bined  in  his  personality,  and  what  is  to  be  gathered  from 
the  book  itself  is  in  close  harmony  with  the  description  in 
Acts.  But  unless  this  portrayal  is  considered  valid  testi¬ 
mony,  early  external  evidence  is  totally  lacking  for  Apol- 
los  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle.  It  was  not  for  fourteen 
centuries  that  Apollos’  name  was  conjoined  with  this  book, 
for  it  was  an  acute  conjecture  of  Luther  that  first  attrib¬ 
uted  the  Epistle  of  Alexandrian  tone  with  the  learned  Al¬ 
exandrian. 

In  formulating  the  final  results  of  our  investigations 
we  can  do  no  better  than  to  repeat  a  former  statement: 
“Either  the  authorship  remains  an  impenetrable  mystery, 
or  it  belongs  to  one  whose  name  was  not  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it  for  many  years  subsequently.”  In  fine,  the 
answer  to  the  problem  of  Hebrews  may  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  that  of  the  problem  of  Junius;  while  a  general 
conclusion  applying  to  both  these  works  is  this:  In  view 
of  the  difficulty  of  fixing  upon  a  name  when  it  is  not  origi¬ 
nally  given,  a  book  once  anonymous  is  always  anonymous. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CURRENT 
“NEW  THEOLOGY.” 

BY  THE  REV.  EDWARD  HARTLEY  DEWART,  D.D. 

We  hear  from  time  to  time  references  to  the  “  new  theol¬ 
ogy.”  Certain  preachers  and  authors  are  spoken  of  as 
being  in  sympathy  with  modern  theological  views.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  pleading  in  behalf  of  keeping  up  with  the 
results  of  modern  scientific  thought,  in  a  way  that  indi¬ 
cates  a  desire  to  make  room  for  some  new  views  which  it 
is  implied  deserve  a  favorable  reception,  though  we  are 
generally  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  these  new  ideas  really  are. 
It  is  natural  that  these  things  should  prompt  one  to  ask : 
What  historic  doctrines  are  assumed  to  have  become  effete 
and  obsolete?  Is  there  a  new  theology?  If  so,  what  are 
its  distinguishing  characteristics  and  tendencies?  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  give  definite  and  satisfactory  answers 
to  these  questions.  It  is  quite  certain  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  new  system  of  doctrines  with  any  claim  to  super¬ 
sede  the  historic  teachings  of  Christianity.  None  of  the 
great  truths  of  our  holy  religion  have  lost  their  vital  inter¬ 
est  and  adaptation  to  our  human  need.  Humanity  has  not 
outgrown  those  sacred  verities  which  have  inspired  the 
saintly  and  heroic  souls  of  the  ages  in  their  work  of  faith 
and  labor  of  love.  The  Scripture  truths  concerning  God’s 
character,  man’s  condition  by  nature — his  duty  and  destiny, 
the  divine  character  and  redemptive  work  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  claims  of  God’s  revealed  will  to  our 
acceptance  and  obedience,  are  still  “  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation”  to  every  one  who  receives  them  with  a  living 
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faith.  These  doctrines  are  the  unwaning  guiding  stars  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  children  of  God,  for  which  no  earth- 
born  philosophy  can  supply  a  substitute. 

But,  though  “the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,” 
every  one  whose  ear  is  open  to  the  echoes  of  the  day,  must 
hear  things  which  indicate  something  like  a  “new  depart¬ 
ure”  in  certain  lines  of  theological  thought,  though  the 
ideas  suggested  are  too  negative,  indefinite,  and  discordant 
to  constitute  a  system  of  theology.  It  is  freely  admitted 
that  there  has  been  in  the  past  a  development  of  doctrine. 
A  restatement  of  doctrines  is  justifiable,  when  the  meaning 
of  Scripture  is  thereby  more  correctly  given.  Our  methods 
of  teaching  and  work  should  be  adapted  to  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  We  should  be  ready  to  receive  every  truth 
that  is  duly  attested,  whether  it  agrees  with  our  creeds  or 
not.  But  those  things  are  not  what  is  meant  by  a  “new 
theology.” 


EFFECTS  OF  SPECIAL  EMPHASIS. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  some  cases,  the  idea 
that  there  is  a  new  theology  in  the  churches  results  from 
the  placing  of  greater  emphasis  on  some  truth  or  doctrine 
not  at  all  new,  but  which  has  been  neglected  in  the  past. 
A  clearer  and  truer  apprehension  of  the  import  of  some 
neglected  truth  may  seem  like  the  discovery  of  something 
unknown  before.  The  teaching  of  the  early  Methodists 
was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  special  emphasis  of  doc¬ 
trines  that  existed  in  the  creeds  of  the  church,  but  had 
been  largely  ignored  and  neglected. 

There  is,  however,  such  a  thing  as  placing  an  undue  em¬ 
phasis  on  some  one  thing,  that  may  be  true  enough  within 
proper  limits,  but  which  may  be  so  exaggerated  as  not  to 
be  true  in  the  sense  and  degree  in  which  it  is  applied.  In 
such  a  case  a  truth  may  be  so  stated  as  to  be  untrue. 
When  a  doctrine,  a  method,  or  a  duty  is  made  a  fad,  which 
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excludes  other  truths  from  the  place  or  consideration  which 
they  should  receive,  some  people  call  this  a  new  theology, 
though  the  truth  exaggerated  may  not  be  by  any  means 
new.  It  also  sometimes  happens  that  when  a  religious 
teacher  obtains  new  light  upon  a  question,  or  clearer  grasp 
of  some  truth,  he  makes  the  mistake  of  fancying  that  be¬ 
cause  this  truth  is  new  to  him,  it  must  be  new  to  other 
people.  Sometimes  such  a  one  makes  the  still  greater 
mistake  of  regarding  his  personal  opinions  as  the  tide-mark 
of  human  progress.  He  lives  so  much  within  the  circle  of 
his  own  thoughts,  that  he  imagines  his  beliefs  must  be 
held  by  the  whole  community  around  him. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  of  nearly  everything  that 
claims  to  be  new  theology,  that  “  what  is  true  is  not  new, 
and  what  is  new  is  not  true.”  There  must  be  an  element  of 
truth  in  any  teaching  that  receives  the  approval  of  rational 
men.  It  is  this  element  that  secures  adherents.  It  is  a 
notable  fact  that  the  teachers  of  all  new  beliefs  begin  their 
mission  in  every  new  place,  with  statements  that  are  not 
likely  to  provoke  opposition,  or  call  forth  objections  from 
those  whom  they  seek  to  influence.  A  very  cursory  study 
of  the  current  theories,  that  have  any  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  features  of  a  new  theology,  will  justify  what  we  say  of 
their  origin,  and  show  that  when  they  are  examined  and 
punctured,  there  is  nothing  found  to  warrant  the  claim 
that  they  are  newly-discovered  truths ;  but  in  nearly  every 
case  they  will  be  seen  to  be  exaggerations  of  familiar  ideas. 

THE  FATHERHOOD  OK  GOD. 

Some  things  are  said  about  the  Fatherhood  of  God  which 
will  not  bear  examination.  It  is  alleged  that  all  men^ 
saved  and  unsaved,  are  children  of  God ;  that  this  truth  of 
the  divine  fatherhood  was  not  known,  or  at  least  was  but 
dimly  apprehended,  till  it  was  revealed  by  Christ ;  and  that 
this  revelation  by  him  has  been  overlooked  by  the  churches 
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until  made  prominent  in  recent  times.  The  facts  do  not 
justify  these  allegations.  Though  we  fully  recognize  the 
fullness  of  “grace  and  truth”  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ, 
we  maintain  that  the  Hebrew  saints  were  not  ignorant  of 
the  fatherhood  of  God.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  find 
such  statements  as  these :  “  Doubtless  thou  art  our  Father, 
though  Abraham  be  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  acknowl¬ 
edge  us  not ;  thou,  O  Lord,  art  our  Father,”  etc.  (Isa.  Ixiii. 
16);  “  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him”  (Ps.  ciii.  13);  “O  Lord,  thou 
art  our  P'ather  ”  (Isa.  Ixiv.  8) ;  “  Ye  are  the  children  of  the 
Lord  your  God  ”  (Deut.  xiv.  i). 

A  prominent  divine  in  a  recent  magazine  article  says 
that  he  remembers,  that,  when  certain  preachers  began  to 
preach  this  doctrine  of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  “there  was 
great  anxiety  lest  the  foundations  of  theology  were  about  to 
be  destroyed.”  This  singular  statement  implies  that  this 
doctrine  has  not  been  preached  till  recent  times,  and  has 
been  regarded  by  some  as  questionable.  The  present 
writer  has  heard  the  fatherhood  of  God  preached  for  over 
half  a  century,  without  ever  hearing  any  objection  as  to 
its  having  any  dangerous  tendency.  It  is  true,  there  are 
ways  of  representing  the  divine  fatherhood  which  are  justly 
objectionable.  Such  views  as  that  this  doctrine  is  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  future  punishment,  or  that  all  men  are  by  nature 
children  of  God,  only  they  do  not  know  it,  till  it  is  made 
known  to  them  by  baptism  or  in  some  other  way,  may  be 
placed  in  this  class.  But  objecting  to  some  unscriptural 
caricature  of  this  kind  is  not  denying  the  fatherhood  of 
God  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament. 

To  assert  that  the  fatherhood  of  God,  in  the  sense  that 
the  wicked  and  the  righteous  are  alike  his  children,  “is 
the  substance  of  the  truth  to  which  Jesus  bore  witness” 
while  on  earth,  is  a  statement  that  is  not  justified  by  the 
Gospel  records  of  Christ’s  teaching;  and  not  in  harmony 
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with  the  words  of  the  evangelist:  “As  many  as  received 
him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God, 
even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name.”  In  the  sense  of 
being  Creator  of  all,  God  is  the  Father  of  all ;  but  in  the 
New  Testament  the  divine  fatherhood  implies  a  gracious 
filial  relationship,  on  the  part  of  those  who  call  him  Father; 
“for,”  says  the  apostle,  “as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God.”  To  the  unbelieving  Jews 
who  said:  “We  have  one  Father,  even  God,”  Jesus  re* 
plied :  “  If  God  were  your  Father,  ye  would  love  me.  .  .  . 
Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father 
ye  will  do.”  When,  therefore,  a  conception  of  the  father¬ 
hood  of  God,  which  is  declared  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  future  punishment,  is  represented  as  having  be¬ 
come  universally  accepted  as  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
churches,  one  is  forced  to  conclude,  that  those  who  make 
such  a  statement  have  accepted  the  creed  of  Universalists, 
and  take  the  liberty  of  assuming  that  their  belief  is  the 
universal  faith.  It  is  not  necessary  formally  to  disprove  an 
assumption  so  contrary  to  the  actual  facts. 

DISPARAGING  INDIVIDUALISM. 

All  Christians  believe  in  the  application  of  Christian 
principles  to  the  affairs  of  communities,  as  well  as  to  per¬ 
sonal  conduct  and  character.  Some  social  reformers,  how¬ 
ever,  disparage  individualism,  and  speak  as  if  in  some  way 
society  as  a  whole  may  be  uplifted  by  the  church  or  the 
state.  But  society  is  made  up  of  individuals,  and  is  just 
what  the  character  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it  make 
it.  If  the  members  of  a  church  are  thoughtful,  converted, 
consecrated  men  and  women,  that  church  will  be  a  power¬ 
ful  agency  in  the  promotion  of  moral  and  social  reforms. 
If  the  people  of  a  nation  are  intelligent  and  virtuous,  that 
nation  will  be  distinguished  by  stability  and  progress. 
We  have  societies  enough  and  to  spare.  There  is  no  way 
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of  elevating  communities,  but  by  uplifting  the  individuals 
of  which  they  are  composed.  The  churches  should  fully 
recognize  and  enforce  the  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood. 
The  ethics  of  the  New  Testament  should  govern  commu¬ 
nities  as  well  as  individuals.  But  masses  of  people  cannot 
be  raised  to  a  higher  plane  of  life  merely  by  being  shown 
what  is  right  and  told  to  do  it.  There  must  be  the  motive- 
power  of  right  beliefs,  and  the  gracious  ability  of  godly 
character,  before  there  can  be  truly  right  conduct  in  the 
life.  It  is  only  the  good  tree  that  brings  forth  good  fruit. 
The  greatest  need  of  the  church  and  of  the  world  to-day  is, 
more  men  and  women  who  will  be  “  living  epistles,”  illus¬ 
trating  the  truth  and  power  of  Christ’s  religion  in  all  the 
relations  of  human  life. 

COMING  BACK  TO  CHRIST. 

A  good  deal  is  written  and  said  about  “  coming  back  to 
Christ.”  It  is  generally  by  no  means  clear  what  is  meant 
by  this  phrase.  Some  times  those  who  use  it  seem  to 
mean  the  acceptance  of  certain  socialist  theories,  which 
they  ascribe  to  Christ.  The  most  natural  import  of  these 
now  familiar  words  is,  that  the  Christian  churches  have 
neglected  or  corrupted  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  substi¬ 
tuted  some  other  authority  for  “the  mind  of  the  Master.” 
Hence  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  study  his  teaching, 
and  to  make  it  their  standard  of  faith  and  conduct  in  a  way 
that  they  have  not  done  in  the  past.  Sometimes  this 
going  “back  to  Christ”  is  put  in  contrasted  opposition  to  be¬ 
liefs  and  dogmas.  But  beyond  question,  the  belief  of  what 
the  New'Testament  teaches,  respecting  the  character,  work, 
and  doctrines  of  Christ,  does  not  tend  to  render  Christians 
less  likely  to  trust  and  love  him,  and  to  follow  his  teaching. 

We  should  indeed  frankly  and  fully  recognize  whatever 
truth  there  may  be  in  these  allegations.  If  any  Christian 
teachers  have  gone  away  from  Christ,  and  accepted  some 
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other  standard  of  truth  and  duty,  they  should  by  all  means 
come  back  to  him.  But  there  is  ground  to  question  the 
justice  of  what  this  phrase  commonly  implies.  It  is  freely 
admitted  that  Christians  have  not  manifested  the  spirit  of 
Christ’s  teaching  in  their  lives  as  faithfully  as  they  ought 
to  have  done.  No  doubt  a  fuller  experience  of  sanctifying 
grace  would  give  a  truer  insight  into  the  mind  of  Christ, 
and  a  more  faithful  conformity  to  his  will.  But  if  the 
spotless  Example,  the  unerring  Teaching,  the  atoning 
Death  and  Mediatorial  work  of  Christ  have  been  faithfully 
presented  in  the  preaching  in  our  churches,  it  is  not  justi¬ 
fiable  to  speak  of  these  churches  as  if  they  had  gone  away 
from  Christ  and  neglected  his  teaching,  until  he  was  “re¬ 
discovered  ”  by  modern  critical  study.  It  is  indeed  the 
privilege  of  all  Christians  to  “grow  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ”;  but 
those  who  have  trusted  in  Christ  for  salvation,  and  are  liv¬ 
ing  by  faith  in  him,  cannot  justly  be  spoken  of  as  if  they 
were  deserters  who  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  The 
common  Christian  conception  of  Christ  may  have  been 
comparatively  imperfect ;  but  it  did  not  consist  of  errone¬ 
ous  ideas  that  should  be  renounced  for  new  views  of  his 
character  and  teaching.  With  some  theologians  “coming 
back  to  Christ”  seems  to  imply  a  questioning  of  the  au¬ 
thority  and  trustworthiness  of  prophets  and  apostles,  under 
the  pretext  of  exalting  the  Master,  who  said,  “  He  that  de- 
spiseth  you  despiseth  me.” 

DISPARAGING  AUTHORITY  IN  RELIGION. 

There  is  probably  nothing  so  characteristic  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  trend  of  the  times  as  the  rejection  of  authority  in 
religion,  including  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  do  not 
mean  merely  the  rejection  of  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture  or 
any  particular  theory  of  inspiration,  but  the  denial  of  the 
trustworthiness  and  authority  of  the  Bible.  This  drift  of 
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current  speculative  thought  towards  the  rejection  of  author¬ 
ity  as  a  ground  of  belief  is  fruitful  in  practical  results. 
There  is  a  widespread  restiveness  under  definite  state¬ 
ments  of  doctrine  and  duty,  and  a  strong  desire  for  greater 
latitude  in  the  rejection  of  old  beliefs  and  rules  of  conduct. 
There  is  an  undue  exaltation  of  the  human  element  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  corresponding  ignoring  of  the  divine,  till 
the  latter  is  largely  left  out  of  sight.  Nay  more,  in  some 
cases  it  has  come  to  this,  that  prominent  teachers  within 
the  Christian  churches  hold  that  whether  the  Scripture 
records,  including  what  the  Gospels  tell  us  about  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  are  facts  or  fictions  is  a  matter  of  minor  im¬ 
portance,  that  need  not  affect  Christian  faith  or  piety. 
This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  those  who  reject  the  historic 
Jesus  Christ  of  the  Gospels  may  still  claim  to  be  his  disci¬ 
ples.  The  poet  Coleridge  counted  nothing  in  the  Bible  in¬ 
spired,  except  what  “found  him.”  Some  modern  teachers 
appear  to  hold  that  nothing  in  the  Bible  has  any  authority 
for  them,  but  what  they  choose  to  indorse.  They  regard 
the  Scriptures  merely  as  the  thoughts  and  lessons  which 
good  men  of  former  times  addressed  to  the  people  of  their 
day.  Many  claim  that  divine  inspiration  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  sacred  writers ;  but  that  it  is  possessed  by  all  devout 
Christians,  in  proportion  to  their  piety.  Individual  opin¬ 
ions  are  exalted  to  the  level  of  the  teaching  of  the  prophets 
and  apostles,  in  a  way  that  would  make  every  Christian  an 
oracle  to  himself. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  Christianity  is  an 
historic  religion,  its  foundation  facts  must  be  received  on 
the  evidence  of  testimony.  The  rejection  of  the  testimony 
by  which  these  truths  are  attested  is  perilous  to  Christian 
faith.  As  the  mariner  who  discards  chart  and  compass 
and  guiding  stars  is  sure  to  be  swept  by  adverse  winds  and 
waves  out  of  the  true  course,  so  Christian  preachers  and 
teachers  who  disparage  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Bible, 
VOL.  LVIII.  No.  232.  3 
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and  speak  not  according  to  the  words  of  the  law  and  the 
testimony,”  are  sure  to  be  found  “teaching  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men.”  The  theology,  whether  old 
or  “  new,”  which  undermines  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  or  divests  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  of  those  divine 
attributes  which  make  him  an  all-sufficient  Saviour,  is  mis¬ 
leading  and  dangerous,  no  matter  what  its  claims  to  superi¬ 
or  liberality  may  be. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  MOTIVE  AND  METHOD  OF  CHRISTIAN 
CHARITY.! 

BY  THE  REV.  U.  FRANCIS  PERRY,  PH.D. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  pre-Christian 
times  had  certain  forms  of  charitable  help  for  the  destitute 
and  the  unfortunate.  The  religious  motive,  however  per¬ 
verted  its  accompanying  worship  may  have  been,  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  almsgiving  long  before  the  supreme  Chris¬ 
tian  motive  of  unselfish  love  was  declared  and  illustrated 
by  Jesus  Christ.  The  Egyptians,  the  Hindus,  the  Persians, 
the  Chinese,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans, — all  had  some 
form  of  charity  in  connection  with  their  religious  systems. 
The  motive  was  usually  far  from  altruistic,  and  was  largely 
a  desire  for  personal  advantage  to  be  gained  through  be¬ 
nevolence.  It  was  the  same  motive  which  was  dominant 
in  the  mediaeval  church — reward  for  the  giver,  rather  than 
blessing  for  the  needy.! 

Christian  charity  in  the  ancient  church  received  its  dy¬ 
namic  from  the  personal  teachings  of  Him  who  founded 
the  new  brotherhood  of  man  on  the  new  conception  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God,  and  who  thus  gave  to  benevolence  a 
correspondingly  new  impulse.  Divine  favor  was  not  to  be 
secured  by  almsgiving,  but  was  already  vouchsafed  to  man 
in  the  love  of  God,  which  only  waited  for  repentance  of 
personal  sin  to  enter  into  the  life  of  the  disciple  as  a  reg¬ 
nant  force.  Men  were  to  do  the  works  of  God  because 
they  possessed  the  love  of  God — a  reversal  of  the  ancient 

'See,  for  a  concise  treatment  of  ancient  benevolences,  Crooker's  Prob- 
t*ffl8in  American  Society,  chapter  on  "Scientific  Charity." 
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idea  of  merit.  Love  to  God  and  to  man  was  the  normal 
condition  of  renewed  life.  A  guide  of  unusual  intelligence 
and  experience  stands  ready  to  conduct  us  through  the 
mazes  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  its  days  of  decadence,  when 
the  Old  World  was  approaching  its  death-throes,  and  to 
show  us  the  church  which  was  unable  to  arrest  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  perishing  world,  “but  sat  at  its  death-bed  with 
help  and  comfort,  and  lighted  up  its  last  hours  with  such 
an  evening  glory  as  the  Old  World  had  never  known  in 
the  times  of  its  greatest  prosperity.”  Uhlhorn  is  the  guide 
in  his  “Christian  Charity  in  the  Ancient  Church.”  It  was 
into  a  world  without  love  that  Christianity  came  with  its 
message  of  love  in  Christ.  The  liberalitas  of  the  heathen 
world  was  not  the  caritas  of  the  Christian  church.  While 
almsgiving  was  certainly  a  custom  among  the  Israelites  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  its  caritas  was  largely  lost  in  its  osten¬ 
tatious  display.  Love  in  benevolence  does  not  boast  at 
street  corners.  It  expects  no  reward  of  men.  It  thinks  of 
the  need  of  the  unfortunate,  and  forgets  itself. 

THE  FIRST  PERIOD  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHARITY. 

The  Apostolic  Age  was  a  period  of  purest  Christian  char¬ 
ity,  for  it  lived  in  personal  fellowship  with  the  ascended 
Christ.  It  is  customary  to  say  that  primitive  charity  had, 
as  its  motive,  love  for  man,  rather  than  any  desire  for  per¬ 
sonal  benefit  to  be  derived  from  almsgiving.  This  is  true, 
but  there  is  a  still  deeper  love  than  love  for  men  working 
in  the  first  days  of  the  church.  It  was  love  for  Christ  that 
became  the  principle  of  charity,  and  the  love  for  man  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  love  for  Christ.  He  made  over  to  his  poor 
brethren  on  earth  the  results  of  the  love  which  his  disci¬ 
ples  had  for  him.  At  the  very  beginning  of  this  period  the 
so-called  community  of  goods  obtained  in  the  Jerusalem 
church.  Love  was  so  great  that  this  primitive  church  vol¬ 
untarily  expressed  itself  in  a  unique  brotherliness.  It  was 
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repeated  nowhere  else  among  the  apostolic  churches  in  the 
same  form  of  social  oneness,  but  shone  forth  conspicuously 
as  a  sequel  to  Pentecost,  a  magnificent  demonstration  of 
special  grace  meeting  conditions  of  special  need.  Member¬ 
ship  in  the  Jerusalem  church  at  this  time  meant  ostracism, 
and  persecution,  and  sometimes  death.  This  common  suf¬ 
fering  led  to  a  lessening  of  the  grasp  upon  individual  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  the  formation  of  the  new  brotherhood  of  social 
oneness.  That  spirit  of  love  which  exposed  itself  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  in  the  community  of  goods  declared  itself  elsewhere 
in  other  ways.  It  was  the  spirit  of  Christ  finding  fitting 
expression  in  conformity  with  the  special  requirements  of 
the  local  community.  In  the  Christian  church  none  suf¬ 
fered  want.  Gentile  churches  sent  aid  to  the  mother 
church  at  Jerusalem.' 

The  heathen  also  experienced  the  results  of  the  new 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  brotherhood  of  believers.  Where  there 
was  distress,  abounding  love  suggested  the  giving  of  aid. 
It  was  a  simple  love  for  the  needy  which  was  ready  joy¬ 
ously  to  sacrifice  much  in  an  enthusiasm  to  be  Christlike 
in  service.  Paul  instituted  in  apostolic  times  an  interna¬ 
tional  and  interracial  charity  which  did  much  to  break 
down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jewish  and  Gen¬ 
tile  sons  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  The  method  of  primi¬ 
tive  charity  was  the  direct  care  of  the  needy  by  the  church 
through  its  own  representative  officers.  The  diaconate  ap¬ 
pointed  to  care  for  this  matter  were  men  “of  honest  report, 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom.”  There  could  have 
been  no  benevolent  establishments  in  the  martyr  church, 
for  the  inmates  of  such  refuges  w’ould  have  been  persecuted 
and  slain.  There  was  a  personal  administration  of  help. 
The  amount  of  gifts  was  not  small.  While  there  is  but 
little  data  to  show  exactly  how  much  was  collected,  we 
know  that  Cyprian  gathered  a  special  collection  in  his 
church  of  $4,250  for  Numidian  prisoners.  Eusebius  writes 
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that  1,500  widows  and  indigent  persons  were  supported  in  ! 
Rome  by  the  church.  At  first  the  sole  purpose  of  the  ’ 
money  collected  by  the  church  was  the  relieving  of  the  i 
poor.  The  first  period  of  Christian  charity  extends  from  i 
the  ascension  of  Christ  to  the  nominal  triumph  of  the 
church  under  Constantine.  Its  chief  principle  was  love, 
its  method  the  congregational  care  of  the  poor  rather  than 
the  institutional  care.  The  congregation  at  its  public 
worship  and  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Memorial 
made  an  offering  for  the  poor,  in  singleness  of  purpose,  con¬ 
trolled  by  love.  The  followers  of  Christ  were  taught  that 
it  was  treason  to  their  Lord  to  live  in  superfluous  luxury 
when  the  poor  were  hungry.  The  primitive  Christians 
lived  as  members  of  the  Family  of  the  Redeemed.  The 
family  was  still  relatively  small  and  knew  each  other.  The 
individual  church  through  its  appointed  channels  cared  di¬ 
rectly  for  the  poor.  In  this  first  period  the  whole  church 
assembled  for  worship,  and  all  gave,  and  gave  generously. 

If  liberality  consists  in  the  spirit  rather  than  the  amount 
of  the  gift,  the  first  period  of  the  Christian  church  gave 
more  liberally  than  did  any  succeeding  time.  The  genuine 
strength  of  primitive  charity  could  not  be  more  strongly 
declared  than  by  stating  that  Julian  the  Apostate  sought 
to  produce  under  the  law  of  paganism  a  similar  system  of 
charity. 

THE  SECOND  PERIOD  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHARITY. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  charity  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  church  and  the  church  of  the  Empire  of  necessity  is 
not  clear-cut  and  distinct.  “Obscurations,”  to  use  Uhl- 
horn’s  expressive  word,  “of  charity”  were  seen  in  the  prae- 
Constantinian  era.  There  was  a  tendency  in  the  church, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  first  period,  to  accept  in  cer¬ 
tain  quarters  the  pernicious  perversion  that  almsgiving  is 
sin-atoning.  In  proportion  as  this  doctrine  became  the 
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general  belief,  the  earlier  motive  of  simple,  loving  service 
for  the  needy  was  eclipsed,  and  a  dangerous  departure  from 
the  faith  was  accompanied  by  a  declining  delight  in  self- 
forgetfulness  in  God’s  service.  Four  changes  in  the  post- 
Constantinian  Age  must  be  observed : — 

1.  The  condition  of  the  world. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  churchy 

3.  The  new  motive. 

4.  The  new  method. 

1.  The  Old  World  was  perishing.  The  death-rattle 

was  already  heard  in  its  shriveled  throat.  Morality  was 
lowered,  misery  was  increasing,  taxes  were  oppressive,  bar¬ 
barity  was  but  veneered  by  law,  distress  grew  apace,  the 
Northern  barbarians  became  more  insolent  and  powerful. 
Men  grew  weary  of  life,  and  poverty  and  want  and  desola¬ 
tion  were  universal.  There  was  a  horde  of  beggars,  an 
army  of  wretched  men  and  women,  hungry,  naked,  sick, 
who  besieged  the  only  power  which  was  willing  to  offer 
help.  The  state  never  attempted  to  alleviate  in  any  gen¬ 
erous,  systematic  way  the  needs  of  its  despoiled  citizens. 
It  did,  however,  make  over  to  the  church  donations  and 
privileges,  which  aided  the  church  in  its  great  work  of  alle¬ 
viating  distress. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  church  must  also  be  observed 
before  we  can  wisely  estimate  the  new  motive  and  the  new 
method  of  benevolence.  The  cross  has  conquered  the 
crown,  and  nominally  the  empire  is  Christian ;  but  this  un¬ 
fortunate  alliance  of  Christianity  and  paganism  paganized 
Christianity  as  much  as  it  Christianized  paganism.  Now 
spacious  and  beautiful  churches  were  built,  men  of  strength 
became  leaders  of  the  church ;  but  religion  was  growing  to 
be  a  more  formal  matter,  and  vital  piety  was  waning. 
Only  a  part  of  the  church  was  present  at  the  public  wor¬ 
ship,  and  offerings  were  now  obtained  from  worshipers  by 
exhortation  and  command.  Over  against  the  decreasing 
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congregational  gifts  was  the  fact  that  the  church  treasury 
never  was  more  abundantly  supplied.  Donations  and  leg. 
acies  were  made  by  emperors  and  the  rich,  so  that  the 
church  rapidly  increased  in  wealth.  “  In  the  fifth  century 
the  church  was  the  greatest  land  owner  in  the  empire.” 
Funds  were  safely  invested,  and  the  church  derived  a  large 
income,  which  was  used  for  the  help  of  countless  multi¬ 
tudes. 

3.  But  a  new  motive  is  clearly  discernible  in  this  period. 
That  which  was  already  seen  in  the  beginning  in  the  first 
period  has  now  become  the  ruling  motive.  Men  were  now 
giving  not  with  the  abounding  love  of  the  primitive  church, 
but  because  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  giver  through 
the  gift.  The  larger  the  gift  to  the  church,  the  safer  their 
own  souls  would  be  in  the  time  of  judgment.  A  sure 
method  of  causing  God  to  be  propitious  to  them  was  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  distress  of  others.  Alms  were  given  soon  after 
the  death  of  a  friend,  with  the  expectation  that  some  merit 
might  thereby  accrue  to  the  advantage  of  the  deceased. 
Legacies  and  endowments  were  often  given  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  departed.  The  earlier  period  gave  a  forebod¬ 
ing  of  the  doctrine  of  merit  through  almsgiving,  this 
period  suggests  the  dangers  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory. 
A  very  strong  motive  for  almsgiving  is  present  in  the  be- 
lief  that  it  delivers  one  from  the  torments  of  purgatory. 

4.  The  new  method  of  helping  the  poor  in  this  epoch 
differs  widely  from  the  earlier,  congregational  method. 
When  all  the  people  gave  and  the  church  had  no  other  in¬ 
come,  it  was  administered  by  the  officers — the  deacons — of 
the  church  in  the  homes  of  the  poor;  but  now  it  was 
chiefly  administered  by  the  bishops  who  had  charge  of  the 
undivided  church,  and  who  kept  a  head  manager  of  the 
church  property — a  steward.  Wholesale  alms  from  the 
church  revenues  were  given  to  the  deserving  and  the  unde¬ 
serving  by  the  bishops,  and  the  multitudes  who  had  pre- 
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viously  been  cared  for  \  in  their  own  homes  were  now 
transferred  to  the  xenodochias,  the  poorhoiises,  the  hospi¬ 
tals,  and  the  monasteries,  which  were  sustained  by  the 
church.  The  xenodochium  was  instituted  for  the  eminent 
Christian  virtue  of  hospitality.  It  was  a  house  for  strangers. 
The  first  hospitals  received  all  who  needed  an  asylum, — 
strangers,  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  sick,  widows,  orphans, 
— and  not  until  later  were  they  reserved  for  the  sick  and 
infirm.  Great  misery  led  to  their  formation.  It  was  the 
age  for  institutional  help.  The  monastery,  the  home  of 
the  ascetic  believer  who  did  not  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
life  of  the  world  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  but  fled  from  the 
dying  old  world,  was  another  refuge  for  the  wretched.  The 
monastic  was  obliged  to  work  for  his  own  support,  and  to 
be  able  to  give  extensive  benevolent  aid.  The  poor  and 
the  stranger  were  received  at  the  monastery,  and  were  fed 
and  cared  for.  The  cloister  sheltered  the  sick,  and  restored 
them  to  health  again. 

The  second  period  of  Christian  charity  extends  from  the 
time  of  Constantine  to  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire.  Its  chief  principle  was  almsgiving  for  merit;  and 
its  methods,  wholsale  giving  from  church  revenues  through 
the  bishop’s  steward,  or  the  presidents  and  stewards  of  be¬ 
nevolent  institutions.  The  fathers  of  the  church  kept 
themselves  poor,  in  order  that  the  needy  might  be  helped. 
It  was  indeed  a  noble  sight  to  see  Basil  waiting  upon  the 
sick,  Chrysostom  living  modestly  and  daily  feeding  7,000 
poor,  Augustine  desiring  no  other  garment  than  such  as  he 
could  give  to  any  poor  brother,  Gregory  mourning  for  days 
upon  hearing  that  a  man  had  died  of  starvation  in  Rome 
and  accusing  himself  of  being  his  murderer.  The  church 
fathers  declare  that  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  say,  “  A  man 
who  does  not  pay  his  tithes  will  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  Eternal  Judge,  charged  with  the  murder  of  all  the 
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poor  who  have  died  of  hunger  in  the  place  in  which  he 
lives;  since  he  has  kept  back  for  his  own  uses  the  sub¬ 
stance  which  God  has  assigned  to  the  poor.” 

In  these  tumultuous  times,  when  the  Old  World  was 
breaking  up  and  the  New  World  was  but  yet  in  its  swad¬ 
dling-clothes,  the  church  became  the  great  center  of  bless¬ 
ing  and  help.  In  spite  of  the  lesser  motive,  and  by  the 
use  of  the  different  method,  the  church  did  a  marvelous 
amount  of  blessed  work  in  the  sunset  days  of  the  old  empire 
and  the  sunrise  hours  of  the  new  German  world.  Well 
does  Guizot  say :  “From  the  fifth  century  we  discover  a 
powerful  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  society  in  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Christian  priests.  The  municipal  functions  were 
performed  by  the  bishops  and  clergy.  In  reality  all  that 
remained  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Roman  Empire  were 
some  civil  ordinances,  which  the  magistrates  and  the  heads 
of  towns,  discouraged  by  imperial  restrictions  and  the  ruin 
of  cities,  neglected  to  enforce.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bishops  and  priests,  zealous  and  energetic,  looked  keenly 
to  the  interest  of  their  people  and  directed  their  affairs.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  charge  them  with  usurpation.  The 
natural  course  of  events  placed  them  in  their  new  position. 
They  were  the  only  class  possessed  of  intelligence  and 
moral  courage,  and  they  alone  were  deserving  of  authority. 
Such  is  the  law  of  the  world.  The  church  of  that  epoch 
earned  unquestioned  glory,  the  glory  of  powerfully  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  formation  and  development  of  modern  civili¬ 
zation.” 

THE  THIRD  PERIOD  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHARITY. 

The  Germanic  races  had  taken  possession  of  the  Roman 
land  and  government  through  successive  waves  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  now'  the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  men  of  the  North 
were  in  turn  to  be  conquered  by  the  Roman  religion,  and 
customs,  and  languages.  This  double  conquest  had  already 
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shown  itself.  In  outward  things  the  Germans  were  con¬ 
quering  the  Romans;  but  in  inner  life  the  Romans  were 
conquering  the  Germans,  and  teaching  them  to  live  in  cities, 
to  read  and  write,  to  become  civilized  in  their  form  of  life 
and  in  their  tastes,  and  also  that  which  is  more  important 
for  our  study,  to  accept  their  religion.  It  was  these  rude 
barbarians,  brave  in  battle,  faithful  in  family  purity,  whose 
blood  was  to  infuse  fresh  vigor  into  the  body  politic,  and 
whose  labor  should  be  the  continuation  of  the  world-life 
through  the  birth-pangs  of  the  national  spirit  into  modern 
civilization.  Medijeval  Europe  in  the  dark  ages  appears  at 
first  sight  to  be  an  epoch  of  disaster  and  distortion  and 
death,  but  in  reality  it  is  a  time  of  beginnings,  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  greater  civilization  that  was  yet  to  come.* 

The  church  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  with  its  iridescent  dream  of  a  world-church  to 
which  the  state  should  be  loyally  subject.  Was  the  Roman 
Empire  established  on  a  German  basis  only  to  be  overcome 
in  a  great  struggle  by  the  Imperial  Church  under  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  saw  a  vision  of  Rome  as  the  final  arbiter  of 
all  earthly  power?  Such  a  vision  was  an  impossibility 
even  for  those  church-intoxicated  days,  and  the  Concordat 
of  Worms,  in  1122  A.  d.,  was  a  compromise  for  both  the 
church  and  the  state. 

The  charitable  motive  of  the  mediicval  church  was  a 
self-receiving  rather  than  a  self-sacrificing  desire.  The  ex¬ 
piatory  power  of  almsgiving,  which  had  superseded  the 
simple  giving  of  help  through  love  for  Christ  and  the  suf¬ 
ferer  in  the  second  period,  has  now  reached  its  maturity 
and  climax  in  the  elaborately  planned,  meritorious  results 
of  benevolence,  touching  all  forms  of  life. 

The  method  of  charity  was  in  conformity  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  movement  of  the  period,  which  was  to  sink  individu- 

*See  Emerton’s  Introduction  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  his  Mediaeval 
Europe. 
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ality  in  corporate  life.  Everything  which  would  tend  to 
emphasize  personal  power  or  differentiation  had  the  age 
tendency  against  it.  Institutional  life  was  everywhere  reg¬ 
nant,  and  the  strongest  man  was  bidden  to  submerge  him¬ 
self  in  the  interests  of  his  class.  All  charity  became  in 
this  period  institutional,  and  was  given  to  the  church  as  a 
means  of  the  giver’s  salvation,  and  was  distributed  by  the 
church,  and  not  by  the  individual.  The  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  personal  love  was  lost,  and  the  indiscriminate 
giving  by  the  church  or  the  monastery  fostered  poverty 
and  educated  beggary.  The  indiscriminate  almsgiving 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  inculcated  by  the  church. 
The  fathers  declare  the  necessity  of  investigating  the 
cases  of  those  who  apply  for  help,  and  a  celebrated  me¬ 
diaeval  theologian  of  Paris  affirmed  that  to  give  to  one 
who  has  no  need  is  not  only  not  a  merit,  but  even  a  de¬ 
merit.  Thus  in  theory  the  church  was  not  favorable  to 
indiscriminate  giving,  but  the  preaching  of  discrimination 
in  giving  was  overwhelmed  in  the  insistence  on  giving  as 
a  meritorious  deed.  Historically  considered,  the  theory 
was  lost,  and  almsgiving  was  practically  indiscriminate,  all 
cases  receiving  help.^  The  man  who  gave  to  the  poor  in 
the  first  period  of  charity,  with  Christlike  love  for  the 
needy  in  his  heart,  and  who  made  sacrifices  to  give  his  gift 
without  a  thought  of  himself,  is  of  a  totally  different  type 
from  the  man  in  the  Middle  Ages  who  gives  merely  to  ob¬ 
tain  for  himself  or  his  deceased  friends  the  clemency  of  the 
Great  Accountant  in  the  skies.  Well  does  Uhlhorn  say, 
“The  transformation  was  complete.”  Benevolence  became 
a  source  of  corruption  both  for  the  giver  and  the  receiver. 
The  beggar  felt  that  in  giving  one  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
lieve  his  wants  he  was  doing  him  a  favor.  Beggars  looked 
upon  begging  as  a  profession  through  which  they  were 
ministering  to  the  Christian  growth  of  those  whom  they 
‘See  Ashley’s  English  Economic  History,  pp,  316,  339. 
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asked  for  aid.  Men  did  not  longer  give  to  alleviate  suffer¬ 
ing  or  honor  God. 

The  defects  in  the  method  of  relief  were  many.  No  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  by  the  state  as  a  whole  or  by  secular  pub¬ 
lic  authority  to  relieve  distress.  It  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  that  the  help  which  came  through  endowments  and 
personal  almsgiving  should  have  been  wisely  distributed 
to  meet  the  highest  needs  of  all  the  unfortunates.  What¬ 
ever  the  theory  may  have  been  about  the  investigation  of 
the  cases  of  those  who  asked  for  help,  the  practical  out¬ 
come  was  indiscriminate  charity,  which,  instead  of  wisely 
relieving  and  checking  poverty,  created  a  pauper  class, 
which  found  it  unnecessary  to  work  for  a  living.  The 
charity  of  the  time  was  not  coordinated  or  distributed 
wisely.  Often  those  who  most  needed  help  were  left  to 
suffer,  while  the  professional  beggar  had  an  easy  time. 
Certain  districts  of  a  given  country  might  be  flooded  with 
charitable  help  through  richly  endowed  foundations,  while 
other  parts  of  the  same  country  would  be  starving.  Thus 
relatively  a  small  part  of  the  population  received  much  aid 
from  charitable  endowments,  while  other  people  received 
next  to  nothing.  It  even  happened  that  some  healthier 
districts  of  the  country  had  many  hospitals,  while  those 
parts  constantly  troubled  with  malaria  had  scarcely  none. 
The  severe  indictment  against  the  charity  of  this  period, 
then,  is  that  the  deserving  and  the  needy  were  often  left  to 
suffer,  while  the  undeserving  and  professional  beggars  were 
thriving  in  their  laziness.^ 

One  would,  however,  leave  a  wrong  impression  of  this 
period  if  he  said  nothing  about  the  beneficent  results  which 
followed  even  this  imperfect  motive  and  method  of  charity. 
While  one  regrets  the  loss  of  apostolic  fervor  and  of  con¬ 
gregational  distribution,  yet  the  compassion  of  the  church 
counted  for  much  in  the  dark  ages  which  followed  the 
^  See  Ashley’s  English  Economic  History,  Vol.  ii.  chap.  v. 
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breaking-up  of  the  empire.  It  was  the  light  center  of  help 
for  despoiled  centuries.  It  would  doubtless  be  going  too 
far  to  say  that  there  was  no  love  in  this  period,  but  it  was 
only  an  institutional  love,  which  is  cold  and  unsatisfying 
when  compared  with  the  love  in  the  days  before  Constantine. 

The  third  period  of  Christian  charity  extends  from  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  time  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  During  the  mediaeval  period  no  attempt  was  made 
•  by  the  state  as  a  whole,  or  by  secular  public  authority,  to 
relieve  distress.  The  help  all  came  from  various  forms  of 
almsgiving.  All  the  tendencies  in  the  second  period  which 
were  contrary  to  the  simple,  unselfish  devotion  of  the  first 
period,  came  to  their  full  maturity.  Almsgiving  became 
a  mere  financial  bargain,  the  benefits  of  giving  to  accrue 
to  the  giver.  The  doctrinal  aspect  of  almsgiving  was 
largely  to  blame  for  the  shiftless  methods  of  charity.  If 
reward  and  merit  were  to  be  earned  through  almsgiving, 
the  giver  would  not  be  likely  to  be  overcareful  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  his  alms:  for  the  whole  proceeding  was  largely 
subjective,  and  the  needy  only  an  opportunity  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  this  grace.  It  would  have  been  surprising,  indeed, 
if  there  had  been  discrimination  under  such  a  doctrine  of 
giving.  The  period  was  retrogressive  in  its  relation  to  de¬ 
velopment,  for  the  motive  of  almsgiving  carried  the  medi¬ 
aeval  church  back  to  the  old  pagan  idea  of  giving,  which 
was  essentially  selfish.  The  Oriental  giver  under  the  sway 
of  ethnic  faiths,  long  before  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shone 
upon  the  earth,  was  somewhat  charitable,  but  it  was  a 
charity  essentially  selfish.  The  same  principle  was  pow¬ 
erful  in  the  church  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  only  self- 
seeking  covered  with  a  thin  veneer  of  brotherliness  which 
was  seen  in  the  apostate  church.  The  Reformation  period 
was  to  be  a  summons  to  sincere  souls,  kindled  with  the  fire 
of  a  new  love,  to  a  new  form  of  charity  which  was  really 
the  old  form  of  primitive  Christianity.  Any  kind  of  char- 
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ity  was  new  to  the  fierce  Germans,  and  doubtless  counted 
for  much  in  binding  the  new  people  to  the  charitable 
church.  All  the  time  this  selfish  charity  was  accom¬ 
plishing  one  purpose,  it  was  educating  the  community 
to  believe  that  a  large  amount  of  work  should  be  done,  and 
that  the  needy  should  somehow  be  helped.  This  impulse 
when  directed  by  scientific  methods  of  modern  charity  is 
valuable  indeed. 

THE  FOURTH  PERIOD  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHARITY. 

The  Reformation  period  of  Christian  history  gave  the 
principles  which  would  finally  divorce  the  organic  union 
between  the  church  and  the  state,  and  in  this  separation 
an  inevitable  change  was  involved  for  the  motive  and 
method  of  charity.  The  Reformers  taught  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  church  was  in  the  hands  of  the  church  itself, 
’and  was  not  the  prerogative  of  a  priestly  class.  They  also 
declared  that  the  church  should  not  control  the  state,  nor 
the  state  dominate  the  church.  Let  church  and  state  co¬ 
operate  in  moral  order.  Another  cardinal  principle  of  the 
Reformation  was  that  the  individual  had  a  right  to  judge 
for  himself  in  religious  matters,  and  that  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  and  worship  was  his  inherent  right.  The  exalta¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  dethronement  of  tradition 
brought  men  back  to  the  old  principles  of  love  to  God  and 
love  to  one’s  brother.  The  doctrine  of  merit  by  works  was 
sharply  indicted,  and  thus  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Reformers  the  current  conception  of  almsgiving,  and 
brought  the  condemnation  of  the  new  freedom  upon  the 
old  method.  The  motive  for  giving  by  the  Christian  in 
the  Protestant  communions  swung  partly  back  to  the 
primitive  motive  of  love.  Given  an  open  Bible,  an 
emerging  individuality,  an  independent  church  and  state, 
and  the  conditions  for  unselfish  charity  are  again  before 
the  church.  In  this  period  the  study  of  the  method  is 
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very  important  because  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  radical 
change. 

When  the  changes  already  noted  took  place,  it  was  next 
to  certain  that  there  would  come,  sooner  or  later,  a  great 
change  in  the  method  of  administering  charity.  Secular 
instead  of  ecclesiastical  agencies  might  be  expected  to  care 
for  the  needy,  the  defectives,  and  the  delinquents.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  civil  affairs  were  separated  from  the  church, 
charity  would  tend  to  become  a  secular  duty.  Since  the 
Reformation,  Protestant  countries  have  seen  that  the  care 
of  the  needy  belongs  primarily  to  the  state.  Different 
forces  cooperate  to  bring  about  this  radical  change  in  the 
method  of  charity.  It  is  first  seen  in  Western  Europe  in 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  had  become  very  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  church  had  largely  failed  in  the  method  of 
administering  help;  that  pauperism  was  increasing  through 
indiscriminate  charity,  and  that  only  a  stringent  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  begging  would  relieve  the  situation.  The  action 
of  monasteries  had  been  utterly  ineffectual  in  the  diminish¬ 
ing  of  pauperism,  and  their  indiscriminate  alms  made  a 
class  of  professional  beggars.  That  this  spirit  pervaded 
all  classes  of  public  and  private  givers  is  seen  in  the  words 
of  Crowley  in  1550,  who  described  the  tricks  of  beggars, 
and  then  says:  “Yet  cease  not  to  give  to  all  without  any 
regard.  Though  the  beggar  be  wicked,  thou  shalt  have 
thy  reward.”  Lecky  is  within  the  facts  when  he  says,  that 
Catholic  charity  has  “created  more  misery  than  it  has 
cured.”  When  he  sums  up  the  work  of  monasteries  he  is 
not  too  radical  in  saying,  “The  poverty  they  have  relieved 
has  been  insignificant  compared  with  the  poverty  they  have 
caused.”  Why  not  turn  to  the  state  for  help?  Three 
forces  were  cooperating  to  aid  in  this  wise  transition.  Be¬ 
fore  scholasticism  became  effete,  John  Major,  the  Nominal¬ 
ist,  sought  to  magnify  the  functions  of  the  state.  In  1515 
he  wrote :  “If  the  Prince  or  Community  should  decree  that 
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there  should  be  no  beggars  in  the  country,  and  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  impotent,  the  action  would  be  praiseworthy 
and  lawful.”  This  became  in  later  times  an  argument  used 
by  cities  for  the  right  to  suppress  public  begging  by  law. 

The  Reformers  were  led,  as  we  have  just  suggested,  by  a 
theological  reason,  to  see  that  the  doctrine  of  meritorious 
works  in  relation  to  charity  was  pernicious,  and  were  con¬ 
strained  to  seek  some  other  method  as  well  as  motive  for 
philanthropy.  In  1520  Luther  declared  that  one  of  the 
p-eatest  needs  of  the  time  was  the  total  abolition  of  men- 
,  dicancy,  by  which  he  probably  meant  to  include  the  men¬ 
dicant  orders.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  country 
swarmed  with  beggars.  Luther  says,  “This  caused  no 
wonder,  as  the  monks  made  a  religious  service  out  of  beg¬ 
ging.”  Luther  sought  to  diminish  the  evil  when  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  justification  by  faith  had  taken  away  the  doctrinal 
excuse  for  begging.  Collections  were  taken,  and  people 
appointed,  as  in  the  early  church,  to  attend  to  their  distri¬ 
bution,  and  to  see  that  only  the  worthy  poor  received  aid. 
Luther  was  very  generous  in  his  gifts  to  the  poor.  The 
associates  of  Luther  were  untiring  in  their  sacrifices  for  the 
needy.  The  sixteenth-century  church  went  back  to  the 
personal  method  of  the  martyr  church.  Each  town,  Lu¬ 
ther  said,  should  discover  those  who  were  truly  poor,  and 
maintain  its  own  poor.  The  church  and  the  state  should 
work  together  to  destroy  pauperism.  In  1523  Luther  drew 
up  “The  Regulation  of  a  Common  Chest,”  which  became 
the  basis  of  reform  in  Protestant  Germany.  This  common 
chest  was  to  give  wise  aid  to  the  worthy  poor,  and  was  to 
be  administered  by  elected  citizens.  The  abolition  of  the 
monasteries  and  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
Romish  Church  came  about  in  a  most  indefensible  way,  but 
the  ultimate  result  was  a  blessing  to  the  poor  of  England. 

Its  immediate  result  was  the  swelling  of  the  full  ranks 
of  vagrants  and  mendicants,  but  out  of  the  increased  evil 
VOL.  LVIII.  No.  232.  4 
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came  the  ultimate  result  of  the  overthrow  of  many  centers 
of  pauperism,  the  stopping  of  the  accustomed  doles  of  the 
paupers,  and  the  seeking  for  a  relief  for  destitution  which 
found  form  in  the  enactments  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  In 
England  under  Elizabeth  the  principle  of  a  compulsory 
assessment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  established  in 
1601.  It  was  seen  that  earlier  statutes  which  inflicted  se¬ 
vere  punishment  were  not  enough  to  put  down  pauperism; 
that  man  must  be  kept  from  the  kind  of  want  that  would 
make  him  break  the  law.  The  eminent  statesmen  of  Eliz¬ 
abeth’s  reign  decided  to  attack  the  problem  squarely,  and 
were  forced  to  see  that  the  relief  of  destitution  must  be 
undertaken  by  the  state,  and  that  taxation  must  prove  the 
means  for  two  things — for  seeking  to  set  to  work  those 
who  could  work,  and  to  provide  if  necessary  the  material; 
and  for  relieving  such  poor  people  as  could  not  work.  The 
administrative  work  was  to  be  done  by  overseers  of  the 
poor,  “who  were  to  be  composed  of  four,  three,  or  two  sub¬ 
stantial  householders  in  every  parish,  who  shall,  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  one  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  be  yearly 
nominated  in  Easter  week,  and  that  these,  with  the  church 
wardens,  shall  be  overseers  of  the  poor.”  The  chief  part 
of  this  enactment  was  the  compulsory  assessment  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  by  the  state,  even  though  a  part  of  the 
administrative  force  was  from  the  church.  This  great 
event  in  English  poor-law  legislation  is  really  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  English  Poor  Law.^  And  yet,  against  the  sci¬ 
entific  method  of  charity,  the  Roman  Church,  tenacious  of 
the  principles  of  the  dark  ages,  in  the  person  of  William 
Cobb,  says:  “The  Reformation  is  the  cause  of  the  misery, 
mendicancy,  nakedness,  famine,  and  the  endless  list  of 
woes,  which  we  see  and  which  stun  our  eyes.  England 
celebrated,  when  it  was  Catholic,  as  the  land  of  hospitality, 
generosity,  comfort,  opulence,  and  serenity,  has  become, 

^  See  Sir  G.  Nichols’s  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  Vol.  i.  chap.  ir. 
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under  the  Protestant  yoke,  the  theater  of  cold  egotism,  of 
the  labor  of  beasts  of  burden,  of  extreme  misery  and  ra¬ 
pacity.”  ^ 

In  this  modern  period  the  state  has  not  been  guiltless  in 
creating  pauperism.  Near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  England,  poor  laws  were  so  lax,  and  relief  was  so  easy 
to  secure,  that  it  became  more  desirable  for  a  shiftless  man 
to  become  a  pauper  than  an  honest  laborer.  The  poor  rate 
became  .so  oppressive  that  farmers  offered  to  give  up  their 
lands,  rather  than  pay  such  exorbitant  taxes  for  maintain¬ 
ing  able-bodied  men  in  idleness.  These  same  paupers  re¬ 
fused  to  take  such  land,  because  they  enjoyed  the  system 
of  relief  much  better.  This  reminds  one  of  the  taxes  levied 
about  A.  D.  400,  in  the  decadent  days  of  the  Old  World, 
when  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  Campagna  was  allowed  to 
become  a  desert,  because  its  owners  could  not  meet  the  enor¬ 
mous  taxes  levied  upon  it.^  In  some  parishes  in  England 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ceased,  since  the  land  could  not 
produce  enough  to  pay  the  taxes  for  pauperism.  The  evils 
of  pauperism  had  become  unendurable.  Men  felt  no  re¬ 
pugnance  in  taking  the  pauper’s  portion.  Hard-working 
men  were  nearly  killed  with  the  burden  of  taxation.  Their 
hard-earned  money  was  given  to  the  beer-shops,  which 
were  largely  supported  by  the  paupers.  In  1834  an  effort 
was  made,  by  the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  for  the  able- 
bodied,  to  do  away  with  this  system.  Excellent  results 
followed,  but  even  now  only  about  one-ninth  of  the  paupers 
enter  almshouses. 

The  great  cities  were  beginning  to  feel  the  sense  of  cor¬ 
porate  life,  and  this  led  them  to  grapple  with  the  burning 
question  of  poor  relief.  The  evils  of  the  old  church  sys¬ 
tem  were  felt  in  the  cities,  for  the  deserving  and  undeserv¬ 
ing  poor  were  alike  attracted  there  by  the  lavish  gifts  from 

^  Letters  of  the  Reformation. 

> Mackenzie’s  Nineteenth  Century,  pp.  ii,  81,  and  1805^^. 
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the  rich  endowments  for  the  poor.  These  cities  were  forced 
in  self-defense  to  create  a  civic  organization  to  deal  with 
relief  and  to  forbid  begging.  These  different  movements 
led  to  the  principle  of  the  civil  control  of  relief  measures. 
The  state  soon  found  that  it  could  not  stop  pauperism  by 
mere  repressive  measures  while  the  church  controlled  the 
aid,  but  that  it  must  itself  take  charge  of  relief  work.  It 
was  not  transferred  in  Germany  as  quickly  as  it  otherwise 
would  have  been,  on  account  of  the  religious  wars  which 
followed  the  Reformation.  It  was  done  in  England  at  the 
time  of  the  English  Reformation,  in  France  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  but  not  in  Italy  till  the  last  few  years;  for 
where  the  Romish  Church  holds  power  it  strenuously  ob* 
jects  to  the  relinquishing  of  the  relief  system  for  the  poor. 
Legal  charity  is  called  by  Romish  w^riters  a  Protestant  in¬ 
novation,  a  poor  substitute  for  the  generous  almsgiving 
and  for  the  innumerable  asylums  created  by  the  Papal 
church  for  the  relief  of  every  form  of  misery.  True  charity, 
according  to  this  biased  view,  was  extinguished  by  Luther 
and  Calvin  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  be¬ 
cause  they  denied  the  necessity  of  good  works  for  attaining 
salvation.  Cardinal  Balufli^  laments  that  Protestant  influ¬ 
ence  has  closed  the  hand  of  charity  in  many  instances,  and 
brought  disrepute  upon  the  sovereign  means  of  meriting  a 
reward  for  the  giver  by  almsgiving;  but  boasts  that  the  di¬ 
vine  virtue  which  secures  to  those  who  give  most  freely  the 
largest  measure  of  merit,  still  lives  on  the  earth  among  the 
faithful.  Baluffi  holds  that  the  declension  of  charity  as  a 
religious  institution  “is  traceable  in  a  large  degree  to  the 
deadly  exhalations  of  Protestantism,  to  the  domination  of 
an  infidel  and  cruel  philosophy,  and  to  the  baneful  agency 
of  secret  societies.”  “The  only  true  charity  is  Catholic 
charity.” 

The  history  already  related  answers  without  any  com- 
^  The  Charity  of  the  Church  a  Proof  of  her  Divinity. 
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ment  the  partisan  attacks  of  writers  like  the  Italian  Car¬ 
dinal. 

It  certainly  was  right  that  the  state  should  accept  its 
burden  in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but  it  also  does  well  to  al¬ 
low  that  the  impelling  motive  to  charity  in  general  exists 
because  the  church  had  taught  the  centuries  the  invaluable 
lesson  of  help  for  the  needy  and  dependent. 

The  fourth  period  of  Christian  Charity,  therefore,  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  the  beginning, 
say,  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  noteworthy  character¬ 
istic  was  the  transference  of  the  administration  of  charity 
from  the  church  to  the  state. 

THE  FIFTH  PERIOD  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHARITY. 

We  have  now  reached  our  own  period,  which  we  will  call 
the  epoch  of  scientific  charity.  The  transition  which  was 
being  made  in  the  fourth  period  from  ecclesiastical  to  sec¬ 
ular  charity,  in  the  fifth  period  has  reached  its  culmina¬ 
tion,  and  all  students  agree  that  the  administration  of  gen¬ 
eral  charity  belongs  to  the  state.  Middle-Ages  charity, 
with  its  motive  of  personal  advantage,  and  its  method  of 
indiscriminate  giving  to  relieve  temporal  wants,  has  given 
way  to  a  truer  benevolence  in  motive  and  a  wiser  method 
of  administration. 

Crooker  in  “Problems  in  American  Society,”  in  his 
chapter  on  Scientific  Charity,  gives  three  causes  for  the 
transition  from  ancient  to  modern  charity,  namely : — 

1.  The  administration  of  charity  was  transferred  from 
ecclesiastical  to  secular  agencies.  This  point  we  do  not 
need  to  consider  further. 

2.  The  rise  of  the  humanitarian  sentiment,  which  gave 
to  the  world  a  more  exalted  idea  of  man  and  society.  The 
dignity  and  worth  of  man  were  emphasized. 

3.  The  growth  of  the  scientific  spirit.  Men  began  to 
inquire  why  there  were  so  many  in  want?  What  could  be 
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done  to  relieve  this  want,  and  to  remove  the  sources  of 
misery  ? 

Such  questions  led  to  the  beginnings  of  wise  methods 
of  amelioration.  A  scientific  study  of  charity  and  its 
application  to  active  conditions  began  in  1788  in  Ham¬ 
burg.  In  fact,  as  early  as  17  ii  steps  were  taken  in  this 
Free  City  for  some  personal  supervision  of  the  poor  which 
should  attempt  to  cure  the  evils  of  pauperism.  Proper  or¬ 
ganization  of  this  purpose  for  such  a  great  task  developed 
from  the  principles  of  17  ii  was  made  in  1788,  and  personal 
supervision,  employment,  medical  help,  and  day  nurseries 
were  established,  while  cooperation  between  the  various 
charitable  agencies  of  the  city  was  insisted  upon.  The  funds 
came  ( i)  from  public  taxes,  (2)  from  one-half  of  what  was 
collected  in  the  poor-boxes  of  the  churches,  (3)  from  a  sub¬ 
scription  taken  up  annually  by  prominent  citizens,  (4)  from 
weekly  collections  taken  by  the  district  visitors  as  they  went 
from  house  to  house,  given  by  those  who  made  no  annual 
subscriptions,  and  (5)  from  three  thousand  poor-boxes  kept 
in  as  many  families.  But,  in  the  one  hundred  years  aud 
more  which  have  been  added  to  the  world’s  life  since  1788, 
few  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Hamburg  system. 
This  institution  of  poor  relief  was  initiated  in  twenty  cities 
of  Germany,  while  it  also  aroused  great  interest  in  foreign 
countries.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  real  origin  of  our 
own  modern  scientific  method  of  charity  did  not  originate 
in  Elberfeld,  but  in  Hamburg.  Elberfeld  borrowed  from 
Hamburg,  and  in  1801  began  work  which  remained  un¬ 
changed  until  1853,  when  this  system  of  charity,  which 
had  not  worked  very  well,  was  made  more  efficacious  by  a 
reorganization,  without  change  of  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples.  More  enthusiasm  and  more  overseers  made  the  sys¬ 
tem  successful.  The  plan  of  Thomas  Chalmers  to  assign  a 
small  number  of  families  to  a  Friendly  Visitor  was  a  con¬ 
tribution  which  he  gave  to  the  Elberfeld  method,  and  it  is 
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now  a  constituent  part  of  the  famous  system.  In  1869  the 
London  Charity  Organization  Society  was  formed  on  the 
Elberfeld  system.  In  1877  the  Charity  Organization  So¬ 
ciety  was  formed  at  Buffalo  on  the  basis  of  the  societies  in 
Elberfeld  and  London.  Now  there  are  about  seventy 
American  cities  whose  charitable  work  is  modeled  on  the 
Elberfeld  plan,  but  with  this  difference,  that  they  are  pri¬ 
vate  institutions  rather  than  a  part  of  the  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  like  Hamburg  and  Elberfeld.  Another  difference  is 
that  the  German  form  of  government  seems  to  be  better  fitted 
for  honor  officers,  while  the  American  system  thus  far  has 
needed  salaried  officers.  The  principle,  however,  remains 
unchanged — personal  supervision  of  the  destitute,  with  the 
purpose  of  preventing  pauperism  and  the  coordinating  of 
all  charitable  agencies. 

Some  of  the  principles  of  modern  scientific  charity  may 
be  stated  thus:  “Give  no  man  a  cent  that  he  can  earn”; 
“Have  a  personal  supervision  of  the  poor”;  “Give  imme¬ 
diate  attention  at  the  critical  moment,  and  be  sure  that 
your  care  is  both  wise  and  friendly  ” ;  “  Study  the  cause  of 
pauperism”;  “Investigate  thoroughly  all  cases  of  need”; 
“Have  coordination  among  the  various  charitable  agen¬ 
cies”;  “Well-meant  charity  may  be  a  curse  to  the  poor  if 
it  is  unwisely  given”;  “Seek  to  prevent  rather  than  to  al¬ 
leviate  poverty  ”  ;  “  Part  of  the  time  of  the  wise  friends  of 
the  poor  is  occupied  with  the  undoing  of  the  work  of  the 
unwise  friends  of  the  poor  ” ;  “  There  must  be  a  heart  back 
of  the  system,  which  yearns  with  true  sympathy  to  assist 
the  unfortunate”;  “Purify  the  home,  and  thus  help  chil¬ 
dren  to  live  up  to  their  best  instead  of  their  worst  hered¬ 
ity”;  “You  can  do  but  little  for  the  poor;  you  must  work 
with  the  poor”;  “Above  all,  do  not  wear  patronizing  airs 
in  trying  to  aid  the  poor.”  All  of  these  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  present  Elberfeld  fundamental  principles :  “  Poor 
relief  must  be  individualized,  so  that  the  aid  given  to  each 
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person  must  correspond  in  its  character  and  its  amount  to 
the  peculiar  needs  of  the  individual”;  “Let  there  be  a 
thorough  examination  of  each  individual  dependent,  con¬ 
tinued  careful  guardianship  during  the  period  of  depend¬ 
ence,  and  constant  effort  to  help  him  to  regain  economic 
independence.” 

While  we  talk  of  the  secular  management  as  the  admin¬ 
istrative  method  of  modern  charity,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  the  separation  of  work  into  sacred  and  secular  does 
not  mean  that  in  voluntary  charity  the  workers  in  the  sec¬ 
ular  department  are  irreligious  men.  The  real  fact  prob¬ 
ably  is  that  in  American  cities  the  voluntary  charitable 
work  of  coordination,  as  well  as  the  money  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  alleviation  of  distress,  comes  very  largely  from  those 
who  are  the  pledged  followers  of  Christ.  The  time  and 
attention  and  money  necessary  for  this  work  of  friendly 
visiting  and  helpful  aid  is  often  given  by  those  who  also 
give  these  same  gifts  to  the  poor  and  needy  of  their  own 
churches.  While,  therefore,  the  important  separation  of 
the  church  from  the  state  has  made  wise  the  -care  of  the 
poor  at  large  by  men  in  the  capacity  of  citizens  rather  than 
as  churchmen,  yet  really  the  same  men  are  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  this  work.  The  form  of  work  which  is  done  in 
the  modern  period  by  the  state  as  an  institution  in  the  care 
given  in  almshouses,  orphan  asylums,  hospitals,  asylums  for 
the  insane,  and  in  outdoor  relief  at  home,  is  more  consist¬ 
ently  called  the  secular  charitable  work.  That  this  work 
for  men  in  general,  and  especially  for  the  defective  classes, 
belongs  to  the  state  we  do  not  question.  The  ecclesiastical 
administration  would  doubtless  be  less  satisfactory,  but  it 
is  a  testimony  of  no  small  value  given  to  the  church  by 
Warner  in  “American  Charties,”  “It  was  right  that  the 
state  should  undertake  relief  work,  but  that  relief  work  and 
the  great  access  of  sympathy  for  our  fellow-men  which 
compelled  it,  would  never  have  existed  except  for  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  church.”  This  relief  work  by  the  state  is 
under  strictly  secular  officers,  and  should  be  kept  so,  with 
no  influence  attempted  by  the  church,  except  the  repeated 
affirmation  that  it  should  be  honestly  administered. 

The  seeming  glory  and  triumph  of  the  church  in  the 
days  of  Constantine,  when  a  state  church  was  created,  was 
in  reality  a  disaster  of  large  proportions,  the  culmination  of 
which  was  the  selfish,  corrupt  papal  system.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  period  the  relation  of  the  church  and  state  in  European 
countries  is  vastly  different  from  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  state  supports*  the  national  church,  but  is  tolerant  of 
other  forms  of  religious  belief.  The  state  church  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  England  is  constantly  brought  into  comparison 
with  the  growing  power  of  dissenting  worship.  France 
supports  several  church  organizations  on  an  equal  footing, 
and  permits  a  toleration  under  certain  conditions,  but  in  re¬ 
ality  the  Romish  Church  is  still  strongly  enough  entrenched 
to  claim  the  allegiance  of  the  country  which  was  called  the 
Eldest  Daughter  of  the  Church.  While  United  Italy  tells 
of  the  uprising  of  political  freedom,  yet  Italy  is  also  virtu¬ 
ally  a  Roman  Catholic  state  church.  Other  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship  are  tolerated.  In  the  United  States  there  is  no  palsy¬ 
ing  alliance  between  the  church  and  the  state  with  its 
grudged  toleration ;  but  we  have  found  a  better  way  for  the 
conduct  of  both  church  and  state — freedom  for  both.  Not 
toleration,  but  freedom  of  worship;  not  submission  or  pat¬ 
ronage,  but  freedom  of  citizenship.  This  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  consquent  freedom  of  worship,  was 
not  the  matter  of  a  day,  even  in  our  own  land.  The  early 
history  of  our  own  colonies  was  virtually  a  union  of  church 
and  state.  Colonial  history  declares  that  the  church  and 
the  state  were  at  first  intimately  joined,  and  that  the  re¬ 
ligious  meeting  corresponded  with  the  town-meeting.  Re¬ 
ligion  was  supported  by  taxes.  Ministers  were  generally 
chosen  in  open  town-meeting.  Attendance  on  worship  was 
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compulsory.  Marriage  must  be  performed  by  a  civil  mag¬ 
istrate,  and  not  by  the  minister.  The  rude  altar  was  the 
center  of  all  life, — religious,  social,  and  political.  The 
first  town- meetings  were  held  in  the  meeting-houses.  We 
know  too  well  the  few  pages  of  that  early  history,  when 
the  men  who  had  themselves  fled  from  intolerance,  became 
intolerant,  and  persecuted  and  banished  and  imprisoned, 
by  order  of  the  Court,  those  who  differed  from  the  colonial 
church  in  matters  of  conscience.  But  that  is  long  past; 
and  in  the  United  States  to-day  the  church  is  free,  and  the 
state  is  free.  The  state  now  exists  as  the  organized  body 
for  the  performing  of  civic  functions;  the  church  exists  as 
the  organized  body  of  Christian  believers,  under  various 
forms  of  belief,  each  man  through  freedom  of  conscience 
voluntarily  accepting  the  form  of  belief  which  appeals  to 
his  life. 

In  the  days  when  birth  into  the  state  also  gave  one  birth 
into  the  church  without  any  required  new  birth  from 
above  or  voluntary  acceptance  of  any  faith,  it  was  very 
easy  to  see,  that,  if  the  church  was  to  care  for  her  own, 
she  must  care  for  all  the  people.  We  of  the  evangelical 
faith  are  more  scriptural  in  our  conception  of  the  church  as 
a  body  of  voluntary  believers  who  have  confessed  Christ. 
But  the  question  remains  to  be  answered.  What  is  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  church  to-day  in  wise  charitable  relief? 
What  duty  has  the  church,  as  a  church,  to  the  poor? 
There  appears  to  be  no  dissenting  voice  to  the  statement 
that  the  church  in  the  United  States  should  care  for  its  own 
members  who  may  be  in  distress  and  suffering.  With  the 
exception  of  possible  hypocrites  who  may  be  parasites  upon 
the  church  life,  these  are  the  poor  who  through  unavoida¬ 
ble  circumstances  have  been  brought  to  want.  In  a  quiet, 
unostentatious  way,  having  regard  to  the  Lord’s  injunction 
that  the  left  hand  should  not  know  what  the  right  hand 
doeth,  these  people  are  helped  usually  in  a  genuinely  sci- 
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entific  manner.  Investigation  by  competent  persons  is 
usually  made  in  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  and  those 
assisted  where  real  need  actually  exists.  In  my  own 
church  of  1,150  members,  for  instance,  our  charitable  work 
is  conducted  on  a  thoroughly  scientific  method.  The  poor 
fund  is  under  the  judicious  care  of  one  of  our  deacons,  who 
personally  visits  reported  cases  of  distress,  extends  sympa¬ 
thy  and  aid,  and  is  held  responsible  by  the  board  of  dea¬ 
cons  for  the  administration  of  the  fund.  In  special  cases 
he  asks  for  council  and  direction  from  the  full  board  of 
deacons.  But  little  money  is  paid  directly  into  the  hands 
of  the  needy.  Every  effort  is  made  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
self-respect  on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  and  to  see  to  it 
that  no  one  is  led  toward  pauperism.  All  of  the  other 
agencies  for  help  in  our  church  are  coordinated  with  the 
central  department,  and  move  on  in  harmony,  so  that  the 
same  person  is  not  being  helped  by  various  societies  within 
the  church.  We  also  have  those  who  assist  with  personal 
visits  and  counsel  the  needy  families,  gnd  express  to  them 
the  true  love  which  is  the  only  genuine  motive  of  Chris¬ 
tian  helpfulness. 

There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  question 
wliether  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  as  a  church  to  under¬ 
take  the  care  of  a  specific  number  of  families  outside  its 
own  membership. 

Whatever  may  be  the  answer  to  the  second  question,  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that  the  church  is  called  upon  to  un¬ 
dertake  some  work  of  relief  for  those  outside  its  member¬ 
ship.  The  measures  of  relief  must  be  largely  that  form  of 
help  known  as  outdoor  relief,  and  all  the  benefits  of  this 
mooted  system  of  relief  can  be  seen  at  its  best  in  private 
relief  when  this  charity  is  scientific  as  well  as  religious  and 
sympathetic.  In  addition  to  the  financial  help  which  is  to 
be  given,  the  church  should  undertake  the  more  taxing 
and  more  productive  work  of  friendly  visiting,  and  by  well- 
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planned  friendliness  open  the  door  of  a  broader  life  to  the 
people  who  have  lived  in  the  shadow  of  comparatively  un¬ 
necessary  degradation. 

During  this  period  in  which  the  state  has  developed  its 
interest  in  the  care  of  the  poor,  either  by  state  support  or 
by  voluntary  secular  societies,  there  has  occurred  a  remark¬ 
able  movement  in  Germany  along  the  regenerated  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Church  in  behalf  of  the  needy.  No  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  fifth  period  would  be  at  all  complete  without 
showing  something  of  the  work  of  the  Inner  Mission  of  the 
German  people.  This  is  distinctively  a  religious  move¬ 
ment,  having  its  incentive  in  an  evangelical  love  for  the 
lost  and  the  unfortunate.  Its  motive  is  love.  In  Protest¬ 
ant  Germany  the  condition  of  church  and  state  is  not  un¬ 
like  that  which  was  found  in  New  England  in  early  colon¬ 
ial  days.  Membership  in  the  state  presupposed  baptism 
into  church  relationships  and  finally  confirmation,  whether 
one  is  regenerated  or  not.  The  community,  therefore,  is 
at  one  on  civic  and  religious  interests.  The  Lutheran 
churches  are  closely  allied  to  the  state,  and  must  render 
their  final  reports  to  officers  whom  the  state  appoints. 
There  are  about  twice  as  many  Protestants  as  Romanists 
in  Germany.  The  Emperor  is  at  the  same  time  head  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  church.  P)very  minister  is  an  officer 
of  the  government.  The  state  builds  churches.  The  local 
church  is  maintained  by  taxation.  There  are  earnest  re¬ 
generated  men  in  the  national  church,  and  these  men  have 
combined  in  what  is  known  as  the  Inner  Mission  for  the 
needy  at  home.  The  primary  work  is  to  win  nominal 
Christians  to  a  spiritual  life,  the  “saving  of  the  heathen  at 
home,”  the  regeneration  of  lost  men,  and  the  helping  of  the 
poor  to  temporal  and  eternal  salvation.  It  is  to  secure  a 
regeneration  in  the  Inner  Life  of  the  state,  the  church,  and 
society.  Its  entire  basis  is  spiritual  love  for  men  leading 
to  a  crusade  against  the  devastation  which  sin  and  want 
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had  wrought  in  the  professed  members  of  the  church.  Less 
than  six  per  cent  of  the  children  of  Protestant  parents  re¬ 
main  unbaptized,  and  most  of  those  who  are  christened  are 
later  confirmed ;  so  that  to  work  for  the  people  of  Germany 
is  largely  to  work  for  the  members  of  the  church. 

The  Inner  Mission  is  a  comprehensive  work  of  voluntary 
associations.  Its  purpose  is  “  to  stretch  a  holy  net  of  love, 
whose  separate  threads  are  already  spun,  but  which  waits 
upon  this  union  for  a  well-ordered,  closely  connected 
whole.”  The  central  committee  has  an  office  in  Berlin. 
Its  functions  are  instruction,  inspection,  counsel,  assistance, 
but  not  legislation.  The  term  Inner  Mission  was  used  to 
designate  all  the  works  of  rescue  which  grew  out  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  and  love  in  response  to  social  need.  Many  vol¬ 
untary  fraternities  had  been  formed  in  different  countries 
and  ill  different  branches  of  the  church  to  respond  to  the 
call  of  suffering.  There  was  one  common  foundation  here 
— faith  that  Christ  is  the  Redeemer  of  the  perishing. 
“The  Inner  Mission  does  not  mean  this  or  that  peculiar 
work,  but  the  sum  of  labor  which  arises  from  loving  faith 
in  Christ,  and  which  seeks  to  renew  within  and  without 
the  condition  of  those  multitudes  in  Christendom  upon 
whom  has  fallen  the  power  of  manifold  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  evil  which  spring  directly  or  indirectly  from  sin,  so  far 
as  they  are  not  reached  by  the  usual  Christian  offices  with 
the  means  necessary  for  their  renewal.  No  form  of  evil  or 
misery  is  to  be  neglected.  No  class  is  to  be  ignored.”  The 
City  Mission  does  in  a  city  that  which  the  Inner  Mission 
does  in  an  empire.  It  is  a  local  Inner  Mission  for  the  help¬ 
ing  and  saving  of  the  people.  The  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
church  saw  that  through  faith  Jesus  would  free  the  souls  of 
men  from  sin  and  death ;  through  the  works  of  kindness, 
on  the  part  of  regenerated  men,  he  would  free  society  from 
the  evils  of  sin,  from  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  ruin.^ 

^  See  Williams’  Christian  Life  in  Germany. 
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The  motive  of  the  Inner  Mission  is  evangelical  love  ex¬ 
pressing  itself  in  all  forms  of  helpfulness.  Active  Chris¬ 
tian  love  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  agency  for  reaching 
men  materially  and  spiritually.  Most  of  its  work  appears 
to  be  work  for  the  physical  betterment  of  society ;  but,  be¬ 
neath  its  work  of  alleviating  suffering,  of  changing  social 
conditions,  of  rescuing  the  lost,  of  preventing  woe,  it  soon 
becomes  evident  that  the  principle  at  work  is  love,  and  that 
the  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  win  those  who  are  helped 
back  to  the  church  and  to  personal  allegiance  to  Christ. 
This  very  work  has  led  the  state  to  be  more  careful  and 
helpful  in  its  care  of  the  unfortunate. 

THE  AGENXIES  OR  METHODS  OK  THE  INNER  MISSION. 

The  orders  of  deacons  and  deaconesses  have  been  revived. 
Nine  thousand  deaconesses  are  at  work  for  the  people  of 
Germany  in  730  hospitals,  168  homes  for  the  poor  and  fee¬ 
ble,  125  orphan  houses,  48  nurseries,  50  establishments  for 
the  training  of  servant  girls,  451  schools  for  little  children, 
and  as  pastors’  assistants  in  1,017  parishes,  as  well  as  in 
other  ways.  This  force  of  deaconesses  preach  regeneration 
as  the  only  perinanent  way  of  betterment  to  the  classes  of 
people  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

The  deacons,  or  brothers,  were  to  care  for  the  poor,  to 
rescue  the  lost,  to  visit  prisons,  and  to  manage  the  inns  where 
assistance  is  given  to  the  poor.  These  deaconesses  and 
deacons  are  carefully  trained  for  their  work.  Evangelistic 
efforts  go  on  in  connection  with  nursing  the  sick  and  giv¬ 
ing  charity. 

The  fields  of  activity  in  which  the  Inner  Mission  works 
are  varied  and  they  have  been  summarized  as  seven : — 

1.  The  education  and  instruction  of  children. 

2.  The  education  and  preservation  of  youth. 

3.  The  rescue  of  the  lost. 

4.  The  preservation  of  those  who  are  in  danger. 

5.  The  distribution  of  Christian  literature. 
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6.  The  care  of  cripples  and  the  sick. 

7.  The  removal  of  social  wrongs. 

These  seven  fields  include  nearly  all  forms  of  preventive 
and  alleviative  work  which  is  done  anywhere  for  the  poor. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  INNER  MISSION  TO  THE  STATE.^ 

“In  Germany,  for  many  classes  of  sufferers,  the  state 
assumes  the  entire  expense  and  looks  to  the  church  only  to 
supply  that  personal  sympathy  which  belongs  to  her  very 
atmosphere.” 

The  interest  which  the  church  has  taken  in  charity  has 
led  the  state  to  improve  its  methods  of  help,  and  the  scien¬ 
tific  Elberfeld  system  has  become  the  basis  of  our  wise 
state  help.  The  state,  individuals,  societies,  disburse  finan¬ 
cial  help  to  the  needy,  the  church  supplements  this  work 
with  that  which  other  agencies  fail  to  meet.  “Often  it  is 
enough  that  she  give  personal  attendance,  always  in  a 
Christian  spirit,  to  the  sick,  or  that  she  encourages,  with 
hopeful  and  instructive  words,  the  dependent  and  disheart¬ 
ened.  It  is  this  kind  of  work  that  the  church  seeks  to  do 
in  cities  by  means  of  the  city  mission,  in  the  country  at 
large  by  means  of  the  Inner  Mission.” 

In  conclusion,  when  state  charity  cares  for  all  those 
outside  the  church  who  need  help,  there  will  still  be  a 
work  for  the  church  to  do.  It  will  be  to  furnish  that  mys¬ 
terious,  sympathetic,  loving  touch  which  cannot  be  given 
by  mechanical  organization,  but  must  come  from  the  heart. 
The  church  when  in  fellowship  with  its  Founder  is  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  heart.  Within  the  church  itself  we  are 
largely  back  to  the  apostolic  motive  and  method  in  the 
care  of  our  own  poor.  The  problem  which  now  presses 
upon  us  for  solution,  is  how  to  apply  in  conjunction  with  a 
scientific  method  this  same  motive  and  method  to  the  care 
of  the  poor  outside  the  church. 

*  See  Williams,  p.  216  sq. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE.^ 

BY  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  LEONARD  DANIELS,  D.D. 

The  American  college  is  one  of  the  richest  fruits  of 
American  civilization;  for  it  must  rank  among  the  five 
notable  contributions  which  this  country  has  made  to  the 
permanent  progress  of  the  world.  These  are  the  Christian 
college,  the  public  school,  the  self-supporting  church,  the 
formal  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  the  most  com¬ 
plex  and  yet  harmonious  system  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment.  It  properly  heads  this  list  both  historically  and 
logically ;  for,  while  the  compact  in  the  Mayflower  was  the 
germ  of  the  American  Constitution,  while  the  legi.slatures 
of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  colonies  antedated  the 
founding  of  Harvard,  while  the  college  has  gradually  been 
transformed  in  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  its  his¬ 
tory,  it  has,  none  the  less,  been  a  vital  factor  in  this  na¬ 
tion’s  life.  For  it  has  from  the  first  trained  the  men  who 
have  formed  public  opinion  and  have  been  the  leaders  in 
church  and  state.  This  was  the  one  reason  affirmed  for  the 
founding  of  a  college — to  train  the  preachers  and  teachers 
for  the  coming  generations.  “Without  a  nursery  for  such' 
men,”  said  Cotton  Mather,  “the  churches  of  New  England 
would  have  been  less  than  the  business  of  one  age,  and 
soon  have  come  to  nothing.”  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  alike 
believed  in  Christian  education.  As  early  as  October,  1636, 
Massachusetts  voted  four  hundred  pounds  for  a  college. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  this  was  founded  the  public 

^  An  address  before  the  Alumni  of  Olivet  College,  Michigan,  June  19, 1901. 
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school:  in  Boston  in  1635,  at  Hartford  in  1637,  at  New 
Haven  in  1642. 

In  1646  Massachusetts  required  every  community  of  fifty 
families  to  maintain  such  a  school ;  and  a  community  of 
one  hundred  families,  a  grammar  school.  Connecticut 
adopted  this  law  in  1650.  Thus  Harvard  and  these  gram¬ 
mar  schools  as  feeders,  were  the  educational  system  of  New 
England  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Then  arose  Yale, 
and  Dartmouth,  and  Williams,  and  that  galaxy  of  Chris¬ 
tian  colleges  that  to-day  numbers  almost  five  hundred. 

That  these  institutions  originated  in  America  is  not 
claimed.  They  were  at  first  but  the  reproduction  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Oxford.  They  bear  the  distinctive  marks  of 
their  English  parentage.  In  their  later  development  they 
have  incorporated  many  features  of  the  German  universi¬ 
ties.  And  yet  they  have  not  copied  either  England  or 
Germany.  As  a  rule,  they  have  not  been  dependent  on 
the  government,  except  for  their  charters.  They  have  not 
recognized  titles  and  classes  and  social  distinctions.  They 
have  been  independent  in  their  government,  democratic  in 
spirit,  progressive  in  method,  religious  in  aim,  and  patri¬ 
otic  in  every  national  crisis.  They  have  been  both  the  re¬ 
flex  of  a  free  public  opinion,  and  no  less  the  makers  of  such 
an  opinion.  They  are  creatures  of  circumstances,  and  yet 
creators  of  their  own  environment.  For  they  have  excited 
the  thirst  for  knowledge  by  opening  its  perennial  fountains. 
They  have  attracted  and  incited  thousands  of  youth  to 
seek  an  education  by  lifting  up  the  torch  of  truth  in  every 
part  of  our  land.  They  have  brought  knowledge  to  the 
homes  of  the  people.  The  distinctions  of  race,  class,  and 
color  have  ceased  to  be  a  barrier  to  their  privileges.  Their 
doors  are  open  wide  to  women  as  well  as  men,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  liberal  education  has  come  to  be  universal. 
Admitting,  as  I  do,  the  excellences  of  other  systems  of  ed¬ 
ucation,  is  it  not  true  that  America  has  made  her  own? 
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Has  she  not  stamped  it  with  her  own  personality,  and 
made  it  as  unique  as  her  national  history?  Has  she  not 
developed  a  college  purely  American,  truly  Christian,  at 
once  the  most  conservative  and  the  most  progressive  in  the 
world?  And  were  not  these  seeds  planted  in  Cambridge 
in  1636,  and  in  New  Haven  in  1701?  Have  not  these  little 
democracies  in  the  intellectual  world  made  the  great  de¬ 
mocracy  in  the  political  world  of  to-day? 

These  are  questions  England  is  asking  herself  most  seri¬ 
ously.  Her  wisest  men  are  seeing  that  her  future  suprem¬ 
acy  depends  on  bringing  the  higher  education  within  the 
reach  of  the  middle  classes  of  society.  They  see  that  the 
Scotch  universities  in  1900  had  6,061  undergraduates, 
while  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  but  6,421,  although  the 
population  of  England  is  seven  times  as  large  as  that  of 
Scotland.  They  see  the  United  States  enrolling  84,955 
college  students — five  times  as  many  pro  rata  as  in  En¬ 
gland — new  recruits  for  the  great  army  of  thinkers,  the 
home  guard  of  the  republic  and  the  vanguard  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  They  see  more  than  this,  that  the  skill  in  the  man¬ 
ufactures,  commerce,  and  business  of  to-day  is  the  product 
of  trained  minds;  that  thought  rather  than  force  is  to  be 
the  arbiter  of  the  future;  and  that  intelligence  and  moral 
leadership  are  to  rule  the  world.  They  are  re-reading  the 
history  of  the  last  hundred  years,  somewhat  as  Professor 
Andrew  Fleming  West  interprets  it  for  the  Paris  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  1900,  when  he  says: — 

“  The  [American]  college  lies  very  close  to  the  people.  Distinctions  of 
caste  may  manifest  themselves  occasionally,  and  yet  the  college  is  stoutly, 
and  we  believe  permanently,  democratic.  Its  relation  to  the  better  side 
of  our  national  life  has  been  profoundly  intimate  from  the  beginning. 
The  graduates  of  Harvard  and  Yale  in  New  England,  of  Princeton  and 
Columbia  in  the  Middle  States,  and  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary 
in  Virginia,  contributed  powerfully  to  the  formation  of  our  republic. 
Edmund  Burke  attributed  the  *  intractable  spirit  ’  of  the  Americans  to 
*  their  education,’  and  by  this  he  meant  the  college  education.  ‘The 
colleges,’  wrote  President  Stiles  of  Yale,  shortly  after  the  Revolution, 
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'  have  been  of  signal  advantage  in  the  present  day.’  When  Britain  with¬ 
drew  all  her  wisdom  from  America,  this  revolution  found  above  two 
thousand  in  New  England  only,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  colonies, 
intermingling  with  the  people,  and  communicating  knowledge  among 
them.” 

And  what  was  true  then  has  been  true  in  our  subsequent 
history.  Though  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  our  white  male 
youth  has  been  college-bred,  yet  the  colleges  have  fur¬ 
nished  “one-half  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
most  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  not  far  from 
one-half  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  National  Senate,  and  al¬ 
most  a  third  of  the  House  of  Representatives.” 

That  the  colleges  have  had  even  greater  influence  on 
the  educational,  moral,  and  religious  life  of  the  American 
people  there  is  hardly  room  for  doubt.  For  from  these 
centers  have  come  the  great  teachers  and  preachers  and 
leaders  both  of  the  schools  and  of  the  church.  The  young 
men  have  been  the  enthusiastic  pioneers  in  college  and 
church  building  all  over  our  land.  The  great  missionary 
projects  that  have  belted  the  world,  like  the  “haystack 
meeting”  at  Williams,  and  the  more  recent  Student-Vol¬ 
unteer  movement,  have  begun  in  American  colleges.  These 
have  been  more  manifest,  yet  not  more  potent,  than  that 
silent,  all-pervasive  educational  and  religious  spirit  which 
has  penetrated  every  hamlet  in  our  republic. 

Such,  in  a  word,  has  been  the  history  and  influence  of 
the  American  college.  And  yet  to-day,  after  this  unpar¬ 
alleled  record,  its  very  existence  is  imperiled.  The  recent 
words  of  President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  most  vividly  depict 
the  situation : — 

”  The  American  college  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  is 
confronted  with  a  set  of  conditions  which  may  threaten  its  very  existence. 
The  growing  tendency  toward  specialization  in  American  life  creates  a 
necessity  for  a  lengthened  period  of  professional  study.  This  makes  it 
harder  for  students  to  spare  the  time  for  a  course  of  study  which  is  non¬ 
professional.  Yet  it  seems  of  vital  importance  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country  that  this  period  of  non -professional  study — collegiate  study  in 
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the  old  sense— should  have  its  place  in  our  education.  The  American 
college  in  the  past  has  been  a  school  of  public  sentiment,  a  place  for 
forming  conceptions  of  duty,  based  on  considerations  of  self-interest  and 
standards  of  intellectual  attainment  unaffected  by  considerations  of  com¬ 
mercial  value.  ...  If  the  American  of  the  twentieth  century  is  to  become 
a  part  of  a  vast  machine,  there  will  be  no  place  for  the  American  college. 
If  he  is  to  remain  a  free  citizen  of  a  free  commonwealth,  the  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  important  work  of  the  American  college  lies  in  fitting  him  for  such 
freedom.”  * 

Has,  then,  the  American  college  fulfilled  its  mission? 
Is  its  work  already  accomplished?  Is  the  old  regime  to 
give  place  to  a  new  and  a  better?  Or  is  it,  with  its  inde¬ 
pendent  and  flexible  organization,  to  meet  the  new  condi¬ 
tions,  and  accomplish  a  larger  work  than  ever?  It  shall 
be  my  effort  to  show  that 

1.  The  college  has  still  a  place  in  American  life. 

2.  It  still  has  a  work  for  the  church  and  the  republic. 

3.  Its  limitations^  so-called,  are  in  no  small  degree  its 
excellences. 

I.  Has  the  college  still  a  place  in  our  system  of  education? 
The  changing  conditions  of  American  life  naturally  raise 
this  question.  The  beginnings  of  our  educational  system 
were  very  simple;  now  they  are  very  complex.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  there  was  the  local  grammar  school 
and  the  college.  The  many  received  only  the  education  of 
the  former,  the  few  entered  the  college.  The  candidates 
for  the  freshman  class  came  from  one  of  two  sources, — 
either  the  graduates  of  the  grammar  school,  or  from  pupils 
privately  taught  by  the  minister  of  the  parish.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  arose  the  endowed  acad¬ 
emy,  of  which  Phillips  of  Andover  and  Phillips  of  Exeter 
are  a  type.  While  these  institutions  are  still  doing  their 
special  work  in  fitting  students  for  college,  the  modern  high 
school  has  become  the  great  rival  of  the  endowed  academy 
and  the  private  training-school.  This  began  in  Boston  in 
1824,  and  to-day  is  found  in  every  city  and  village  of  our 
^  Education,  Vol.  xx.  p.  588. 
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land.  It  is  a  municipal  organization,  and  democratic  in 
its  spirit  and  policy.  It  is  therefore  as  variable  and  flex¬ 
ible  in  its  character  and  requirements  as  the  diverse  con¬ 
stituencies  that  support  it.  There  are  three  somewhat 
well-defined  theories  in  regard  to  it : — 

(1)  One  is  that  its  course  of  study  should  be  brief,  prac¬ 
tical,  and  designed  to  furnish  a  good  business  education. 

(2)  A  second  is  that  it  should  aim  to  fit  students  for  col¬ 
lege,  in  accordance  with  the  contention  of  President  Eliot 
of  Harvard,  that  “no  course  of  study  can  so  well  fit  for 
‘life’  as  that  which  fits  for  college,  and  that  it  is  unfair  to 
maintain  short  and  disconnected  courses  which  must  throw 
a  scholar  off  the  line  or  bring  him  to  a  pause,  if  he  after¬ 
wards  wishes  to  take  a  college  course.” 

(3)  A  third  view  combines  the  two  theories  already 
named,  and  offers  a  Short  course  for  “  life  ”  and  a  longer 
course  for  college. 

Under  the  old  regime^  the  college  set  the  standard  for 
admission,  and  the  academy  or  private  training-school 
simply  met  the  requirements.  These  were  clearly  defined, 
uniform,  and  adapted  to  a  fixed  and  prescribed  college 
course.  But  to-day  the  high  school  furnishes  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  students  for  college.  This  institution,  being 
municipal  and  democratic,  fixes  its  own  courses  of  study 
and  standard  of  scholarship  according  to  the  citizenship  of 
the  community.  It  is  the  reflex  of  the  city  itself.  This 
great  variety  and  diversity  in  preparation  has  led  to  the 
flexibility  of  the  modern  college  course;  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  and  special  courses  of  study ;  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  elective  principle ;  and,  finally,  to  the  recognition 
of  equivalence  in  determining  the  standard  of  admission  to 
college,  and  also  the  standard  of  graduation,  henceforth  to 
be  represented  by  one  degree,  viz.,  the  bachelor  of  arts. 

Thus  the  high  school  has  been  instrumental  in  broaden¬ 
ing  and  enriching  the  college  course.  It  has  done  more. 
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It  has  brought  the  possibility  of  the  higher  education  to 
many  a  briglit  lad  in  many  a  city,  who,  without  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  incentive  of  the  high-school  training,  would 
never  have  found  his  way  to  college.  Thus  genius  born 
of  humble  parentage  has  found  its  place  and  work,  and 
been  saved  to  society  and  the  state. 

But  with  all  these  merits  of  the  high  school,  there  are 
also  some  disadvantages.  These  arise  from  its  ambition  to 
do  college  or  even  university  work.  It  is  certainly  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  it  is  wise  for  candidates  for  college  to  un¬ 
dertake  elementary  scientific  work  in  the  high  school, 
when  it  can  be  so  much  better  done  in  the  college  or  the 
university.  Far  worse  than  this  is  the  tendency  to-day  to 
transfer  the  high-school  graduates  at  once  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  school  without  any  intermediate  training.  In  both 
these  ways  the  high  school  is  encroaching  upon  the  college. 
No  argument  is  offered  for  this,  except  the  false  economy 
of  time  and  money,  at  the  expense  of  positive  detriment  to 
the  professional  man  and  inferior  service  to  the  public.  If 
you  add  to  this,  political  influence  in  the  election  of  school 
boards,  and  in  consequence  the  frequent  changes  of  super¬ 
intendents,  teachers,  and  policy  of  school  management,  you 
have  a  very  unstable  type  of  training-school  compared  with 
the  old-time  academy,  whose  trustees  and  teachers  and 
policy  were  as  stable  as  the  college  itself.  Now,  whatever 
the  causes,  the  facts  are,  that  secondary  education  has  en¬ 
croached  upon  the  higher  education  a  full  year  since  1856. 
Then  the  freshman  at  Harvard  was  seventeen  years  and 
seven  months  old.  In  1866  he  was  eighteen  years  and  two 
months.  In  1875  he  was  eighteen  years  and  six  months. 
To-day  most  writers  agree  that  the  average  freshman  in 
American  colleges  is  nineteen,  and  the  average  graduate 
twenty-three. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  turn  to  the  graduate  side  of  the 
college,  these  conditions  have  changed  even  more.  Both 
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professional  and  technical  schools  have  arisen.  At  the 
time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  there  were  but 
two  professional  schools  in  this  country, — the  medical  col¬ 
lege  of  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1765,  and  the  Medical 
Department  of  King’s  College  (now  Columbia  College), 
founded  in  1768.  There  are  now  532  professional  schools, 
55,669  students,  with  $50,000,000  of  invested  property. 
The  number  of  students  in.  these  schools  increases  faster 
than  the  population.  The  note  of  alarm  in  some  quarters 
has  already  been  sounded.  Restrictive  legislation,  both  for 
admission  and  graduation,  will  apparently  soon  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  protection  of  the  people.  They  will  demand 
intelligence,  character,  and  thorough  training  for  those  po¬ 
sitions  that  involve  the  property,  life,  and  the  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  whole  community. 

The  present  chaos  in  regard  to  entrance  requirements  of 
professional  schools  is  seen  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education.  In  four  theological  schools  there  are 
no  entrance  requirements.  In  twenty-four  they  are  in¬ 
definite.  Nineteen  demand  a  grammar-school  education. 
Three  require  high-school  work.  Others  vary,  requiring 
one,  three,  or  four  years  of  college  work.  In  sixteen  law 
schools  there  are  apparently  no  entrance  requirements 
whatever.  In  eight  they  are  practically  worthless.  Twenty- 
six  demand  a  grammar-school  education.  Four  require 
some  high-school  work.  Harvard  demands  an  education 
equivalent  to  admission  to  senior  class  in  college.  Colum¬ 
bia  will  be  maintained  as  a  graduate  department  after  1903. 
In  two  medical  schools  the  requirements  are  indefinite. 
Twenty-nine  demand  a  grammar-school  education.  A  few, 
high-school  work.  Johns  Hopkins  requires  a  college 
course.  Harvard  will  also  after  1901. 

The  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  showing  the  percentage  of  professional  students  who 
hold  a  college  degree  are  too  incomplete  to  be  of  much  ser- 
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vice.  Not  much  more  than  half  of  the  professional  schools 
in  1898  show  any  college  graduates.  So  far  as  returns  are 
made,  the  schools  in  theology  show  fifty-three  per  cent  of 
college  graduates;  in  law  twenty-nine  per  cent;  and  in 
medicine  twenty-one  per  cent. 

These  facts  are  significant  and  speak  for  themselves. 
What  is  the  remedy?  If  these  professional  schools  exist 
for  themselves,  and  the  supreme  motive  is  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  imperfectly  trained  men,  then  their  past  policy 
has  certainly  been  successful.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
schools  are  for  public  service,  to  supply  strong,  symmet¬ 
rical,  well-equipped  men  for  the  responsible  work  of  phy¬ 
sicians,  lawyers,  and  ministers,  then  they  ought  to  improve 
the  quality  instead  of  increasing  the  quantity ;  they  ought 
to  raise  the  standard  of  admission ;  they  ought  not  to  reach 
down  to  the  grammar  school  and  the  high  school,  but 
rather  to  draw  their  new  recruits  from  well-trained  college 
men.  They  ought  to  get  the  best,  and  the  best  are  none 
too  good  for  these  sacred  trusts.  What  are  they  doing? 
They  are  extending  their  own  courses,  but  still  taking  in 
the  crude  material  from  the  grammar  and  high  school. 
During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  law  and  medical 
schools  have  lengthened  their  time  between  one  and  two 
years. 

Such  is  the  situation.  The  high  school  has  length¬ 
ened  its  course  a  full  year;  the  professional  school  from 
one  to  two  years.  This  extends  the  whole  time  of  prepar¬ 
ation  for  the  professional  man,  if  he  takes  a  college  course, 
two  full  years,  and  in  some  cases  more.  As  President 
Thwing  puts  it,  “The  college  is  in  danger  of  being  ground 
to  pieces  between  the  under  millstone  of  the  preparatory 
school  and  the  upper  millstone  of  the  professional  school.” 
This,  when  translated,  means  that  the  college  student  of 
to-day  is  nineteen  years  old  when  he  enters  college ;  he  is 
twenty-three  at  graduation;  he  is  twenty  six  or  twenty- 
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seven  when  he  enters  his  profession.  This  means  that 
many  will  be  tempted  to  omit  the  college  course,  and  pass 
from  the  high  school  to  the  professional  school,  and  enter 
life  work  at  twenty-two  or  twenty- three. 

Some  minds  will  solve  the  problem  by  shortening  the 
college  course  to  three  or  even  two  years.  Others  will  say, 
“Let  the  college  electives  be  made  in  the  line  of  one’s 
chosen  work,  and  thus  anticipate  and  overlap  the  profes¬ 
sional  course  for  one  or  two  years.”  A  still  more  reasonable 
plan  is  the  abridgment  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  courses,  so  that  the  student  shall  enter  college  two 
years  earlier.  What  the  final  solution  will  be  no  one  knows. 
One  thing,  however,  may  be  safely  affirmed.  The  college 
ought  to  retain  its  place  between  the  secondary  education 
and  the  professional  schools.  For 

2.  The  college  has  still  a  great  work  to  do  both  for 
the  church  and  the  state,  viz.,  the  training  of  men  and 
leaders.  This  has  been  its  work  in  the  past,  this  will  be  its 
work  in  the  future.  The  elementary  school  will  go  on 
teaching  the  child  facts.  The  secondary  school  will  inter¬ 
weave  these  facts  into  groups  and  principles  and  laws. 
Manual  training  will  become  more  and  more  a  feature  of 
both,  in  preparation  for  the  useful  and  the  practical  in  life. 
The  professional  and  technical  schools  will  become  more 
and  more  postgraduate  schools,  to  fit  men  for  the  callings, 
the  professions,  the  specialties  of  life.  But  between  these 
— between  the  secondary  and  the  technical  schools — lies 
the  all-important,  the  supreme  work  of  training  the  man. 
For  the  man  must  be  a  man  before  he  is  a  specialist.  The 
minister,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer  is  impotent  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  if  he  lacks  the  poise,  the  symmetry,  the  character, 
that  we  call  manhood. 

No  school  has  ever  accomplished  this  so  well  as  the 
American  college.  For  it  takes  the  student  already  familiar 
with  principles  and  laws,  and  teaches  him  to  view  these 
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comparatively,  to  reduce  them  to  rules  of  action.  It  ap¬ 
peals  to  his  will,  his  judgment,  his  ethical  nature,  his  moral 
sense.  He  is  ever  in  the  valley  of  decision.  He  settles  a 
question  to-day  only  to  find  a  more  important  one  to-mor¬ 
row.  He  is  ever  in  search  of  truth,  and  for  the  most  part 
truth  that  touches  upon  his  own  life.  His  work  is  chiefly 
with  the  humanities.  His  subject  is  man,  and  in  studying 
man  he  is  studying  himself.  And  this  is  the  great  work  of 
the  college,  to  reveal  the  man  to  himself. 

There  is  no  more  marvelous  transformation  than  the 
college  boy  into  the  college  man ;  from  the  crude,  untested, 
unpolished  lad  as  he  enters  college,  not  knowing  his  own 
powers  nor  what  to  do  with  himself,  to  the  young  man  of 
decision,  poise,  culture,  and  character  as  he  stands  at  last 
to  receive  the  benediction  of  his  alma  mater,  and  goes  forth 
to  find  his  place  and  work  in  the  world.  It  is  not  the  hu¬ 
manities  alone  that  have  wrought  this  change.  To  be 
sure,  philosophy  has  unlocked  the  mysteries  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  history  has  mirrored  man  in  the  past,  sociology  has 
pictured  his  needs  to-day,  language  and  literature  have  re¬ 
vealed  the  life  and  thought  of  other  peoples,  the  sciences 
have  unfolded  the  divine  plan  in  nature,  and  the  Bible 
the  personal  revelation  of  God  to  man. 

But,  apart  from  his  growth  in  knowledge,  there  has  been 
a  deepening  and  expansion  and  enrichment  of  his  person¬ 
ality,  which  is  the  end  and  aim  of  the  highest  culture. 

“  For  this  is  the  final  efficient  and  the  final  cause  of  all  things.  Things 
have  no  value,  no  meaning,  are  nothing,  apart  from  consciousness. 
Mind  gives  value  to  these.  Thought,  feeling,  will;  these  are  the  great 
realities.  Things  have  value  only  as  they  afford  the  ground  for  actions 
and  reactions  of  the  mind.  They  are  indeed  a  part  of  human  environ¬ 
ment,  but  only  a  {>art.  In  larger  degree  they  are  determined  by  the  hu¬ 
man  will  and  human  character.  Indeed,  the  most  important  part  of 
human  environment  is  personality.  Persons  are  the  best  educators  of 
persons.” 

Xenophon  tells  us  that  nothing  was  more  profitable 
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than  association  with  Socrates,  and  the  spending  time  with 
him  anywhere  and  on  any  subject  whatsoever.  So  thought 
Garfield  of  his  revered  teacher  Mark  Hopkins.  Athens 
was  an  ideal  city,  unparalleled  in  its  literature  and  art. 
Williamstown  is  an  ideal  college  home.  So  Jerusalem 
shines  like  a  star  in  the  Orient.  But  even  there  was  “One 
greater  than  the  temple.” 

For,  personality  imparts  itself  to  personality.  It  is  not 
abstract  ideals,  but  ideals  incarnate  in  the  life,  that  move  the 
world;  not  books  but  living  teachers;  not  even  the  perfect 
law  of  God,  but  God  sending  his  own  Son.  For  the  divine 
personality  in  Jesus  is  the  greatest  educator.  Now  the 
great  work  of  life  is  the  expansion  and  enrichment  of  per¬ 
sonality.  “  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?”  What  if  he  gain  all  knowl¬ 
edge,  all  professional  success,  all  honor  from  men,  and  lose 
his  own  personality,  his  divine  birthright,  his  heavenly 
heritage  ? 

Now  the  Christian  college  is  the  rare  and  unique  place 
for  the  development  of  personality.  In  this  respect  the 
Christian  home  stands  first  and  best.  It  alone  can  do  the 
work  of  the  earlier  years.  There  is  no  influence  so  sacred 
and  so  permanent  as  that  of  the  Christian  father  and 
mother.  But  not  all  homes  are  Christian.  And  even  Chris¬ 
tian  parents  have  their  limitations  and  defects.  So  here 
the  college  comes  in  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  family. 
A  score  or  more  of  devoted  teachers,  each  enthusiastic  in 
his  own  department,  take  the  place  of  the  parents.  The 
scenes  are  new.  The  field  of  thought  is  new.  The  studies 
open  up  many  new  vistas  and  broaden  the  mental  horizon. 
It  is  not  the  work  of  the  specialist,  it  is  not  preparation  for 
a  certain  kind  of  life,  but  for  life  in  its  fullness;  life  phys¬ 
ical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious;  life  eternal,  which 
changes  not  with  professional  success  or  earthly  conditions. 
Such  is  the  relation  of  the  Christian  college  to  the  individ- 
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ual  student;  such  its  aptitude  to  the  development  of  the 
truest  manhood. 

But  the  modern  college  has  a  larger  and  broader  field, 
and  never  so  large  and  broad  as  to-day,  in  its  relations  to 
the  church,  the  state,  and  the  civilization  of  which  we  are 
a  part.  The  college  is  not  only  to  train  but  to  train 
men  to  be  leaders  of  men. 

Mr.  William  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
shows  by  comparing  the  statistics  of  1872  and  1898  that  in 
twenty-five  years  our  college  students  have  more  than 
doubled,  our  professional  students  have  nearly  trebled,  the 
technical  students  have  increased  sixty-five  per  cent,  and 
the  graduate  students  have  multiplied  twenty-five  fold.  If 
this  means  that  the  professions  are  overcrowded,  that  we 
are  graduating  each  year  more  than  twice  as  many  as  can 
fill  places  of  honorable  service,  and  that  therefore  they  are 
to  be  idlers  and  drones,  living  by  their  wits  and  preying 
npon  the  public,  then  the  situation  is  not  only  serious  but 
alarming.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 

There  is  an  ever-increasing  number  of  college  graduates 
who  enter  no  profession.  They  take  the  college  course  as 
the  best  equipment  for  life.  They  aim  to  be  broader  men, 
better  business  men,  better  citizens.  President  Carter  of 
Williams  College  estimates  this  number  at  present  to  be 
nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  all  our  graduates.  It  will  no  doubt 
be  larger  as  the  twentieth  century  advances.  Whatever 
this  fifty  per  cent  may  be  and  may  do,  they  are  to  be  lead¬ 
ers  in  church,  in  state,  and  in  the  world.  Now  a  leader 
must  be  himself  a  well-trained,  a  symmetrical  man.  He 
must  know  men.  He  must  know  something  of  everything 
that  pertains  to  man.  He  must  know  the  world  of  to-day 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  must  be  versed  in  history, 
philosophy,  science,  government,  and  religion.  He  may  in 
some  things  have  the  intensity  of  the  specialist,  but  he  must 
have  the  breadth  of  general  culture.  This  is  the  work  of 
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the  college  and  will  remain  its  special  field.  In  it  must  be 
the  element  of  sufficient  time,  the  maturity  of  the  student, 
the  study  of  the  humanities,  and  the  impress  of  religion 
under  the  inspiration  of  Christian  teachers.  This  has  been 
its  work  in  the  past,  and  its  fruits  have  been  magnifi¬ 
cent.  Its  graduates  have  been  leaders  in  every  noble 
cause.  This  will  be  its  work  until  such  leaders  are  no 
longer  needed.  Nor  will  the  public  care  whether  the  man 
is  twenty-one  or  twenty-three  or  twenty-six  when  he  enters 
upon  his  life-work,  if  he  only  enters  upon  it  fully  equipped. 
The  nineteenth  century  has  added  several  years  to  the 
average  of  human  life.‘  The  world  will  say  to  the  modern 
student.  Take  some  of  that  time  for  extra  preparation.  For 
when  great  interests  are  at  stake,  when  property  and  per¬ 
son  and  life  are  in  peril,  the  public  will  call  for  the  fully 
prepared  man.  That  man  in  the  twentieth  century  will  be 
the  college  man.  Not  the  man  who  has  jumped  into  his 
profession  at  twenty-one ;  not  the  expert  who  is  so  narrow 
that  he  can  see  only  his  little  self  and  his  own  little  work ; 
but  the  man  who  is  a  man  before  he  is  a  specialist,  who 
has  thoroughly  fitted  himself  to  be  fit  for  his  own  special 
work,  wise  in  his  own  affairs,  and  a  wise  leader  in  church 
and  state. 

3.  One  more  consideration  claims  our  attention,  that 
the  limitations  of  the  typical  American  college  are  in  no 
no  small  degree  its  excellences.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
limitations  are  always  beneficial,  yet  often  they  bring 
great  incidental  advantages.  This  is  seen  in  American 
college  building. 

A  few  of  our  institutions  are  creatures  of  the  state.  They 

^William  Roscoe  Thayer,  in  Forum,  February,  1900:  “During  the 
past  one  hundred  years  the  length  of  life  of  the  average  man  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Europe  has  increased 
from  a  little  over  thirty  years  to  about  forty  years.”  The  average  age  of 
the  most  eminent  men  in  Exu*ope  and  America  (330  names)  is  sixty-eight 
years  and  eight  months. 
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spring  into  life  at  once,  draw  their  supplies  from  the  state 
treasury,  are  dependent  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  good 
will  of  each  new  legislature,  and  are  subject  to  evils  and 
limitations  belonging  to  a  political  organization,  often 
more  serious  as  affecting  a  true  education  than  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  independent  college.  A  few,  also,  are  the  off¬ 
spring  of  millionaires,  have  come  into  life  with  the  stroke 
of  a  pen,  and  are  worthy  monuments  to  their  founders. 

But  the  typical  American  college  is  born,  and  not  made; 
it  is  a  growth,  and  not  a  building.  It  is  conceived  in  a  few 
great  souls,  who  pray  over  it,  and  plan  for  it,  and  at  length 
rejoice  that  a  new  life  is  born  into  the  world.  It  has  no 
patrimony  but  poverty;  for  it  is  born  to  be  poor,  that  it 
may  make  the  world  rich.  It  is  fortunate  if  it  find  a  god¬ 
father  who  will  be  sponsor  for  its  future.  Its  baptismal 
gifts  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  few  old  books  from  min¬ 
isters’  libraries.  But  it  is  a  child,  and  not  a  thing.  It  has 
a  soul,  and  not  a  purse.  For  the  lives  of  its  founders  live 
within  it,  unselfish  lives  of  service  and  consecration.  It 
comes  at  length  to  rejoice  in  its  great  mission  and  to  take 
on  new  strength  with  the  years.  “It  increases  in  wisdom 
and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man.” 

The  college  in  time  becomes  the  loving  mother  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  family.  She  has  her  birthdays  and  her  anniver¬ 
saries,  when  the  children  come  home  to  greet  her.  With 
songs  and  acclamations  they  swell  her  praises.  With  one 
heart  and  one  accord  they  voice  the  loyal  college  spirit  as 
they  sing : — 

“  Many  a  mother  has  done  excellently,  but 
Thou  excel  lest  them  all.” 

Hundreds  of  such  colleges  have  grown  into  the  life  of 
the  American  people,  and  they  will  not  let  them  die. 
Their  trials,  struggles,  and  limitations  have  made  them  all 
the  dearer.  Their  history  is  their  power.  We  love  them 
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not  only  for  what  they  are,  but  for  how  they  have  become 
what  they  are. 

Again,  there  are  certain  limitations  in  education  which 
must  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  business  maxims  of 
the  world.  It  may  be  true,  and  it  may  not,  that  combina¬ 
tion  and  consolidation  are  universal  laws.  The  oil  trust, 
the  sugar  trust,  and  the  steel  trust  may  be  best  for  the 
world,  and  they  may  not.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
may  meet  every  emergency,  and  it  may  not.  But  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  political  economy  is  not  always  men¬ 
tal  economy,  for  the  reason  that  man  is  not  a  machine. 
The  present  age  surpasses  all  others  in  making  machines, 
and  is  fast  reducing  man  himself  to  a  machine.  Fain  would 
it  apply  the  same  methods  to  education.  The  graded 
school,  the  normal,  the  university,  become  vast  machines 
which  measure  their  success  by  numbers.  What  becomes 
of  the  individual  in  such  aggregations?  What  of  the  value 
of  the  touch  of  mind  upon  mind,  of  teacher  upon  scholar, 
when  the  professor  does  not  even  know  his  own  scholars, 
but  lectures  to  a  sea  of  faces  which  he  cannot  recognize 
afterward  upon  the  street?  Undoubtedly  in  education  the 
individual  training  is  the  best.  For  teacher  and  pupil  to 
sit  side  by  side,  and  each  to  awaken  and  enkindle  the  mind 
of  the  other  to  an  enthusiasm  that  readily  imparts  and 
readily  receives, — this  is  the  ideal.  The  nearer  we  approach 
to  it  in  the  schools,  the  better.  The  limitation  of  numbers 
must  be  such  that  the  vitality  of  the  teacher  shall  vitalize 
the  scholar.  An  eminent  professor  in  Yale  said  to  me,  “  I 
have  thirteen  in  my  class.  I  would  not  add  another.  It  is 
as  many  as  I  can  know  and  teach  well.”  I  need  not  re¬ 
mind  you  that  the  Divine  Teacher  called  but  twelve  disci¬ 
ples.  And  yet  the  term  “small  college”  in  many  minds  is 
a  term  of  reproach.  If  it  be  small  in  other  respects,  it  may 
be  justly  deserved.  If  it  is  small  only  in  numbers,  its  lim¬ 
itations  may  be  its  special  advantage.  With  good  equip- 
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mcnt  and  good  instructors  the  probability  of  good  work  on 
the  part  of  the  students  is  in  favor  of  the  small  college ;  for 
in  the  large  institution  the  pupil  may  do  good  work,  in  the 
small  one  he  must 

The  limited  vicinage  is  another  criticism  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  college.  It  is  said  there  are  too  many,  that  fifty  well- 
endowed  colleges  were  better  than  five  hundred.  Viewed 
individually  college  by  college  they  would  be  better; 
viewed  practically  in  their  influence,  the  five  hundred  may 
be  better.  For  each  is  a  luminous  center  that  irradiates  a 
dark  circle.  Each  is  an  incentive  to  a  higher  education. 
Mark  Hopkins,  the  ideal  college  president  of  a  generation 
ago,  bears  testimony  that  he  owed  his  education  to  the  fact 
that  his  home  was  near  to  Williams  College.  Many  such 
testimonies  might  be  gathered.  It  is  the  glory  of  our  re¬ 
public  that  it  has  no  radiant  center  that  outshines  all  the 
rest,  but  that  the  light  is  so  widely  diffused.  The  presence 
of  the  American  college  everywhere  is  one  of  the  radiant 
causes.  It  has  reversed  the  law  of  demand  and  supply, 
and  made  the  supply  create  the  demand. 

Still  even  more  do  the  limitations  of  the  small  college 
promote  the  best  social  life.  Viewed  from  the  outside,  this 
may  seem  improbable.  By  one  seeking  for  the  first  time  a 
genial  college  home,  this  may  be  doubted.  But  to  one  who 
knows  by  experience  both  the  life  of  the  large  and  that  of 
the  small  institution,  there  is  no  mystery  about  it.  To  one 
who  has  sat  again  and  again  in  alumni  meetings  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  anxious  fears  of  the  graduates  that  the  old-time 
social,  democratic  spirit,  the  most  precious  element  in  stu¬ 
dent  life  and  memory,  was  passing  away  with  the  increase 
of  numbers,  the  matter  becomes  one  of  serious  import. 
There  is  an  earnest  effort  in  some  of  the  overgrown  col¬ 
leges  to  preserve  this  democratic  spirit  of  the  early  days. 
But  wealth  has  made  new  distinctions.  Cliques,  clubs, 
fraternities,  societies  of  all  kinds,  honeycomb  the  social 
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life  of  the  college.  Members  often  live  in  their  own  club¬ 
house,  affiliate  with  each  other  and  isolate  themselves  from 
the  rest.  There  is  a  kind  of  social  life  under  these  condi¬ 
tions.  To  some  it  may  be  the  ideal.  But  how  different 
the  good  fellowship  and  the  brotherhood  that  unites  classes 
and  societies  and  individuals  in  a  common  college  spirit, 
that  recognizes  character  and  merit,  and  makes  every  man^s 
life  a  blessing  to  every  other !  It  is  this  good  fellowship 
that  greets  the  new-comer,  and  welcomes  him  to  a  place  in 
the  college  home.  It  is  neighborly,  brotherly,  democratic, 
Christian.  There  may  be  a  better  social  life  than  this,  but 
it  has  never  yet  been  discovered. 

The  crowning  limitation,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
crowning  excellence,  of  the  future  American  college  will 
be  the  wise  selection  and  limitation  of  its  courses  of 
study.  It  will  not  aim  to  teach  everything,  but  to  teach 
the  best.  It  will  be  content  to  be  a  college,  and  not 
a  university.  It  will  be  satisfied  with  the  old  motto. 
Pro  Christo  et  Humanitate^  and  will  not  care  which 
way  you  translate  it,  “  For  Christ  and  Consecrated  Learn¬ 
ing,”  as  President  Morrison  intended  it ;  or  “  For  Christ  and 
Humanity,”  as  the  world  has  always  interpreted  it.  For 
he  who  knows  Christ  and  the  humanities  has  the  essentials 
of  a  true  education.  He  will  be  the  ideal  man  and  a 
brother  to  his  fellow-men. 

In  its  relations  to  the  state,  also,  the  college  will  remem¬ 
ber  and  cherish  the  farewell  words  of  Washington: — 

“Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity, 
religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  .  .  .  And  let  us  with 
caution  indulge  the  supposition,  that  morality  can  be  maintained  without 
religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  educa¬ 
tion  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us 
to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious 
principles.” 

These  words  are  but  a  fair  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the 
founders  of  our  government.  These  liberal-minded  men, 
VOL.  LVIII.  No.  232.  6 
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whose  fame  grows  brighter  with  the  years,  believed  in  re¬ 
ligion.  They  opened  Congress  with  prayer,  they  respected 
the  oath  in  the  courts  of  justice,  they  had  their  days  of 
public  fast  and  thanksgiving.  They  were  truly  tolerant  in 
matters  of  religion.  They  separated  church  and  state. 
No  man  was  taxed  to  support  a  state  religion.  No  man 
was  debarred  from  office  by  his  peculiar  religious  views. 
They  were  tolerant  of  all  forms  of  religion.  And  yet 
they  cherished  religion  in  the  schools.  They  had  no 
other  thought  or  desire.  They  never  intended  that  their 
tolerance  toward  men  should  become  intolerance  of  religion 
itself.  It  has  been  left  to  this  age  and  to  our  own  nation  to 
give  this  new  meaning  to  toleration.  In  the  name  of  lib¬ 
erty  we  have  placed  this  new  limitation  on  education.  In 
the  name  of  toleration  we  have  debarred  the  Bible  and  the 
teaching  of  religion  from  the  schools.  The  fruits  are 
already  beginning  to  appear.  A  generation  is  growing  up 
in  ignorance  of  the  Bible.  The  state  must  not  teach  it. 
The  church  does  not.  Of  the  nineteen  million  children  of 
school  age  in  our  country,  only  nine  and  one-half  millions 
are  enrolled  in  our  Sunday-schools.  But  figures  are  inade¬ 
quate  to  paint  that  cloud  of  ignorance  and  indifference 
which  is  already  brooding  over  the  land.  It  will,  however, 
appear  in  debased  standards  of  literature,  art,  and  morals; 
in  empty  churches  and  crowded  jails.  For  to  leave  religion 
out  of  childhood  is  to  leave  man  without  hope  and  without 
God  in  the  world.  It  is  the  earth  without  the  sun,  it  is 
life  without  light. 

In  this,  our  sister  Saxon  nations,  England  and  Germany, 
are  wiser  than  we.  They  find  it  possible  to  be  tolerant  in 
the  state,  and  yet  to  retain  religion  in  the  schools.  The 
Bible  is  accorded  a  place  in  the  course  of  study  until 
the  student  reaches  the  university  or  the  professional 
school.  This  was  the  policy  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans; 
the  men  of  the  Revolution  and  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
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tution.  That  famous  bill  of  rights  has  but  two  brief  sen¬ 
tences  on  this  vital  subject:  one  forbids  Congress*  making 
any  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohib¬ 
iting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  the  other  requires  the  oath 
of  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  from  every  officer,  and  for¬ 
bids  any  religious  test  as  a  qualification  for  any  office  or  pub¬ 
lic  trust  under  the  United  States.  The  wisdom  of  these 
provisions  nobody  questions. 

The  Constitution  of  Michigan  also  has  two  brief  articles 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  One  reads : — 

“The  Legislature  shall  pass  no  law  to  prevent  any  person  from  wor¬ 
shiping  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience, 
or  to  compel  any  i)erson  to  attend,  erect,  or  support  any  place  of  religious 
worship,  or  to  pay  tithes,  taxes,  or  other  rates  for  the  support  of  any  min¬ 
ister  of  the  gospel  or  teacher  of  religion.’’  ^ 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  section  has  reference  wholly  to 
freedom  of  worship,  and  that  the  last  two  phrases,  “minis¬ 
ter  of  the  gospel”  or  “teacher  of  religion,”  are  coordinate 
terms  describing  one  and  the  same  class  of  persons.  And 
yet  our  judges  have  read  between  the  lines  a  prohibition 
of  religion  in  education,  and,  on  the  strength  of  this  article, 
have  swept  the  Bible  from  every  public  school  in  the  State. 

But  that  our  constitution  makers  did  not  intend  to  ban¬ 
ish  religion  absolutely  from  the  State  is  apparent  from 
another  section,  which  reads : — 

“The  Legislature  may  authorize  the  employment  of  a  chaplain  for  the 
state  prison;  but  no  money  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  any 
religious  services  in  either  house  of  the  Legislature.”  * 

We  then  have  three  distinct  groups  of  persons  in  Mich¬ 
igan  who,  as  the  Constitution  is  at  present  interpreted,  are 
treated  on  different  principles  religiously.  The  first  is  a 
group  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one  men  in  Jackson,  and 
five  hundred  and  sixty-six  at  Ionia,  who  are  supplied  with 
chaplains  at  State  expense;  and  in  Ionia  at  least,  “all  the 
inmates  are  required  to  attend  religious  services  on  Sun- 
^  Art.  iv.  sect.  39.  •  Art.  iv.  sect.  24. 
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day  morning  unless  excused  for  cause.”  ^  We  find  the  sec¬ 
ond  group  at  Lansing — one  hundred  and  thirty-two  men— 
the  lawmakers  of  the  State,  who  may  have  a  chaplain,  if 
it  costs  the  State  nothing.  The  third  group  is  scattered 
all  over  the  commonwealth  in  our  public  schools — a  half 
million  and  more,  our  children  and  youth,  soon  to  be  the 
leaders  of  the  State,  who  must  not  have  religious  services. 
In  a  word.  It  is  constitutional  in  Michigan  to  tax  ourselves 
for  the  support  of  a  chaplain  in  our  prisons  to  pray  for  the 
recovery  of  criminals.  We  may  have  a  free  gospel  in  the 
Legislature,  without  money  and  without  price.  But  a 
teacher  of  religion  in  our  schools  is  prohibited.  It  is  con¬ 
stitutional  to  teach  religion  to  criminals,  and  Chaplain 
Mendenhall,  of  Ionia,  testifies  that  “  it  has  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  for  good.”  But  it  is  unconstitutional  to  teach  religion 
to  boys  to  prevent  their  becoming  criminals!  The  State 
may  teach  religion  in  Jackson  and  Ionia,  but  not  in  Ann 
Arbor  and  Lansing! 

Is  it  not  apparent  that  there  are  not  only  perils,  but  even 
absurdities,  in  the  state  education  of  to-day?  Is  there  not 
a  place  and  a  work  for  the  college  to  train  Christian  lead¬ 
ers  who  shall  create  a  better  public  sentiment,  and  show 
that  not  all  the  limitations  and  defects  in  modern  education 
are  to  be  found  in  the  college;  that  our  secular  system  is 
ignoring  the  eternal  principles  of  true  manhood  and  of 
Christian  civilization?  If  we  leave  out  of  our  training  the 
Bible  and  Christian  truth — our  corner-stones  in  the  past — 
then  the  individual  must  deteriorate,  and  the  state  must 
decline.  There  must  be  chaplains  in  the  prisons,  if  there 
is  no  religion  in  the  schools.  If  it  is  one  of  the  limitations 
of  the  American  college  that  it  is  Christian,  then  let  us 
glory  in  our  limitation.  If  it  is  our  infirmity  to  hold  fast 
to  that  which  is  good,  then  let  us  glory  in  our  infirmity, 
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remembering  that  ‘*God  has  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  mighty.” 

The  American  college  appeals  to-day  to  its  alumni  and 
friends  as  never  before.  It  points  to  its  illustrious  found¬ 
ers,  its  unique  history,  and  its  splendid  service.  It  asks  of 
us  renewed  loyalty  to  its  principles  and  unwavering  devo¬ 
tion  to  its  interests.  For  the  sake  of  the  church,  the  state, 
and  the  world,  it  bids  us  consecrate  ourselves  to  its  noble 
work,  and  thus  in  giving  it  an  immortal  life  we  shall  be¬ 
come  immortal  ourselves. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  TRIPARTITE  NATURE  OF  MAN. 

BY  THE  REV.  SAMUEE  WHITTEESEY  HOWEAND,  D.  D. 

The  truth  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  man  is  most 
important,  because  of  its  bearing  on  so  many  important 
doctrines.  The  doctrines  of  sin, — its  nature,  its  origin, 
its  transmission, — conversion,  sanctification,  the  person 
of  Christ,  the  atonement,  the  resurrection,  the  future  life, 
and  many  others,  are  modified  by  the  doctrine  as  to  the 
nature  of  man.  Unless  the  latter  is  both  correctly  and 
clearly  stated,  not  only  will  erroneous  views  be  held  on 
these  other  points,  but  the  practical  activity  of  the  church 
may  be  seriously  affected,  so  close  is  the  connection  between 
truth  and  life. 

The  earlier  Christian  fathers,  as  Irenaeus,  Justin  Martyr, 
Origen,  and  others,  held  a  tripartite  view  as  to  man’s  na¬ 
ture,  as  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  Scripture.  But 
when  Apollinaris  based  a  dangerous  heresy  on  this  doctrine, 
and  the  Latin  Church,  which  became  dominant,  definitely 
and  with  authority  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  bipartite 
nature  of  man,  the  older  view  was  neglected  or  rejected. 
In  modern  times  it  has  been  taken  up  again  in  a  tentative 
sort  of  way,  or  with  an  attempt  to  harmonize  it  with  the 
other  theory.  But  I  have  nowhere  seen  an  altogether  sat¬ 
isfactory  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  therefore  venture  to 
attempt  a  brief  statement  of  it. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  conceded  that  man  shares  his 
lower  nature  with  the  animals,  and  therefore  in  our  induc¬ 
tion  of  facts  we  may  make  use  of  some  facts  of  the  animal 
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kingdom.  The  principal  distinction  between  living  things 
and  those  without  life  is,  that  the  living  are  organized. 
An  organized  thing  is  one  which  is  made  up  of  organs, 
i.  e.  parts  which  have  functions  to  perform  for  the  good  of 
the  whole.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  organism  with¬ 
out  an  organizer,  something  which  makes  the  unity  of  the 
whole  by  making  the  functions  or  actions  of  the  several 
parts  subservient  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  Every  plant 
has  its  plan,  which  it  carries  out,  only  slightly  modified  by 
varying  circumstances.  That  which  carries  the  plan  is  not 
the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed,  but  the  organizer,  an 
immaterial  something  which  gives  the  plant  individuality 
and  plan,  and  unity  and  reciprocal  activity  of  its  parts. 

Joseph  Cook  says:  “As  the  plan  of  your  eagle,  your 
lion,  your  man,  your  oak,  is  steadily  adhered  to  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  we  may  say  that  plan  belongs  to  something 
that  is  not  in  flux,  that  came  in  when  the  plan  threw  its 
first  shuttle,  and  goes  out  unimpaired  even  after  the  shut¬ 
tle  ceases  to  move.  That  invisible  somewhat,  some  scholar 
in  Germany  calls  a  spiritual  body.”  This  immaterial  or¬ 
ganizer,  or  user  of  matter,  is  found  in  the  plant,  animal, 
and  man,  varying  in  its  capacities  according  to  its  position, 
but  having  always  the  same  general  characteristics.  We 
cannot  explain  away  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  such 
an  agent,  by  the  illustration  of  corals  and  madrepores, 
where  we  have  colonies  of  individuals  working  together 
and  producing  a  beautiful  form,  such  as  Neptune’s  cup,  for 
example.  The  coral  mites  do  not  form  an  organism.  They 
work  together  because  only  by  so  doing  can  they  do  any¬ 
thing.  They  first  form  the  stem  of  the  madrepore,  because 
only  by  mutual  help  can  they  rise  above  the  slime  of  the 
bottom.  When  they  get  above  that,  they  branch  out,  be¬ 
cause  they  can  thus  better  get  their  needed  supplies  from 
the  surrounding  salt  water;  and  yet  they  are  dependent  for 
a  foundation  on  those  that  have  gone  before  them,  and  so 
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the  cup  is  formed.  But  there  is  no  more  of  organism  here 
than  in  the  case  of  a  crystal. 

It  is  evident  that  the  organizer  of  a  plant  is  divisible; 
because,  when  a  plant  is  divided,  the  same  plan  and  the 
same  individuality  is  found  in  each  part.  The  facts  of 
grafting  show  that  what  is  divisible  is  also  unitable,  and 
the  same  is  illustrated  in  seed-bearing.  Materialistic  evo¬ 
lutionists  are  very  unwilling  to  admit  any  evidence  in 
favor  of  anything  immaterial ;  but  they  find  themselves  in 
great  perplexity,  and  often  land  themselves  in  absurdity, 
in  their  attempts  to  account  for  heredity. 

To  suppose,  as  Weismann  does,  that  germs  from  every 
minute  portion  of  the  parent  are  found  in  every  little  seed 
or  particle  that  is  capable  of  reproducing,  so  that  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  parent  are  transmitted  to  the  minutest 
details,  would  tax  the  credulity  of  any  one  not  pre-deter- 
mined  to  the  opinion.  But  when  we  admit  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  a  portion  of  the  immaterial  organizer,  we  have  a 
sufficient  explanation  to  account  for  the  facts. 

If  we  admit  the  existence  of  spirits  separate  from  matter, 
such  as  angels,  we  need  not  be  loath  to  admit  the  existence 
of  other  immaterial  beings,  when  facts  demand  that  we  do 
so.  This  organizer  in  man  is  called  the  body^  though  in 
popular  usage  the  material  clothing  of  the  organizer  is 
often  called  the  body.  It  may  be  considered  to  be  the  same 
in  man  as  in  animals  and  plants,  though  more  highly 
organized ;  and,  having  become  the  servant  of  higher  agen¬ 
cies,  it  may  seem  to  have  higher  qualities. 

Having  admitted  that  the  appearance  of  life  in  the 
progress  of  evolution  was  due  to  the  introduction  of  an 
immaterial  substance,  we  will  the  more  easily  admit  the 
introduction  of  another  substance  in  the  process,  i.  e.  the 
animal  soul^  or  agent  of  sensation  and  consciousness.  That 
this  animal  soul  is  not  a  mere  result  of  the  process  of  evo¬ 
lution  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  lowest  forms  of  animal 
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soul  do  not  appear  as  a  result  of  high  organization  of  plant 
life.  The  lowest  animals  are  almost  as  low  in  the  scale  of 
organization  as  the  lowest  plants.  The  materialists  fail  to 
show  any  facts  that  imply  a  development  of  animal  soul 
from  organization.  The  animal  soul  shows  all  stages  of 
progress  and  development,  but  is  itself  radically  different 
from  the  organizer  of  the  plant,  although  in  some  respects 
related  to  it,  and  capable  of  association  with  it. 

Mr.  Wallace,  who  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  authorities  on  evolution,  has  maintained  that  “there 
are  at  least  three  stages  in  the  development  of  the  organic 
world,  when  some  new  cause  or  power  must  necessarily 
have  come  into  action.”  “The  change  from  inorganic  to 
organic,  when  the  earliest  vegetable  cell,  or  the  living  pro¬ 
toplasm  out  of  which  it  arose,  first  appeared  ” ;  “  next,  the 
introduction  of  sensation  or  consciousness,  constituting  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms”;  “third,  the  existence  in  man  of  a  number  of 
his  most  characteristic  and  noblest  faculties,  those  which 
raise  him  furthest  above  the  brutes,  and  open  up  possibili¬ 
ties  of  almost  indefinite  advancement.”  These  three  new 
introductions  in  the  progress  of  evolution  mark  the  first 
appearances  respectively  of  the  three  parts  of  which,  as  the 
Bible  teaches,  man  is  constituted.  They  are  the  imma¬ 
terial  organizer,  or  body^  shared  with  plants  and  animals ; 
the  animal  soul^  shared  with  animals  only ;  and  the  ration¬ 
al  spirit.  In  the  story  of  Genesis  the  last  two  of  these  are 
marked  by  the  use  of  the  word 

The  facts  of  heredity  in  animals  and  man  show,  that, 
like  the  body,  the  animal  soul  is  divisible  and  unitable. 

Mental  characteristics  are  transmitted,  and  it  sometimes 
seems  as  if  spiritual  qualities  were  also.  But  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  latter  are  due  to  spiritual  activity  following 
lines  of  least  resistance,  and  dependent  on  inheritance  of 
mere  mental  qualities.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  higher 
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animals,  we  conclude  that  this  animal  soul  has  memory, 
and  intelligence,  and  can  draw  conclusions  from  premises, 
although  it  cannot  form  concepts.  Its  knowledge  is  de¬ 
rived  through  the  senses,  and  is  prudential,  and  its  princi¬ 
ple  of  action  is  care  for  self. 

The  difference  between  this  animal  soul  and  the  spirit 
which  is  found  in  man  is  marked  and  radical.  The  spirit 
is  a  rational  being,  its  knowledge  is  intuitional,  it  sees 
causes  and  things  as  they  are :  it  knows  God  and  self,  and 
the  relations  between  the  two,  therefore  duty.  It  has  self- 
consciousness  and  conscience.  It  alone  can  form  concepts, 
and  control  thought  by  will.  It  alone  perceives  the  true, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  and  experiences  love,  joy,  and 
peace.  Materialists  are  naturally  anxious  to  show  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  rationality  in  animals,  but  Mr.  C.  Lloyd  Mor¬ 
gan,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  evolution,  said,  not  long 
since,  that  “he  does  not  find  the  perception  of  relations  or 
the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  reason  in  any  animal  except 
man.”  It  is  just  this  rational  nature  which  distinguishes 
man  from  the  animal.  It  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  be 
developed  out  of  anything  in  the  animal,  or  that  it  should 
be  produced  by  adding  qualities  to  the  animal  soul.  The 
spirit  in  man  has  not  only  individuality  but  personality, 
and  is  indivisible,  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  is  the  image  of 
God,  and  by  it  man  became  the  son  of  God. 

We  find  thus  in  man  three  substances,  all  immaterial, 
all  working  together  as  the  man,  and  yet  differing 'from 
each  other  radically,  showing  that  they  could  not  be  devel¬ 
oped  the  one  from  the  other.  The  first  two,  the  body  and 
the  soul,  are  evidently  transmitted  by  inheritance,  while 
the  third,  the  spirit,  is  the  gift  of  God.  We  might  confirm 
this  statement  by  yet  other  facts  of  experience,  but  it  may 
be  well  to  compare  it  with  Scripture.  The  passage  i  Thess. 
V.  23  speaks  as  if  the  three — body,  soul,  and  spirit — were 
in  some  sense  coordinate,  or  at  least  as  if  they  were  the  es- 
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sential  constituents  of  the  person,  each  being  of  importance ; 
so  that  the  person  would  not  be  perfect  if  either  one  were 
lacking,  and  all  are  to  be  kept  until  the  judgment-day. 
Therefore  “body”  cannot  mean  the  mere  physical  frame, 
which  turns  to  dust.  Paul  is  fond  of  speaking  of  man  as 
composed  of  spirit  and  flesh,  which  are  in  conflict  with 
each  other.  By  the  term  “flesh”  he  evidently  designates 
the  inherited  part  of  man,  the  body  and  soul,  that  which 
seeks  to  rule  according  to  self-interest,  and  comes  into  con¬ 
flict  with  the  conscience.  He  contrasts  the  law  of  the 
mind  (nous^  or  rational  nature)  with  the  law  in  the  mem¬ 
bers  (Rom.  vii.  23). 

In  speaking  of  death  and  the  resurrection,  he  says,  “It 
is  sown  a  soul-body  {^psuchikos\  and  raised  a  spirit-body 
{pneumatikos)f  of  which  the  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
the  body  as  laid  in  the  grave  is  called  a  “soul-body,”  be¬ 
cause  it  is  still  joined  with  the  soul,  although  separated 
from  the  spirit ;  but  in  the  resurrection  the  spirit  has  come 
and  rejoined  it,  and,  dominating  it,  makes  it  a  “spirit- 
body.”  The  use  of  the  two  terms  leads  Paul  off  into  a  lit¬ 
tle  digression,  contrasting  the  spiritual  with  the  unspiritual, 
which  he  before  described  in  chap.  ii.  14.  The  “soul- 
man,”  he  says,  cannot  understand  spiritual  things.  This 
same  peculiar  word  is  used  by  Jude  in  speaking  of  a  class 
of  wicked  persons  who  do  not  have  the  Spirit,  and  also  by 
James  (iii.  15)  in  giving  a  gradation  of  evils.  “Earthly” 
is  evidently  one  who  is  controlled  by  the  bodily  appetites, 
psuchikos  must  be  one  controlled  by  the  animal  soul  as 
against  the  higher  nature  and  conscience,  and  might  there¬ 
fore  be  called  “selfish”;  “devilish”  carries  its  own  mean¬ 
ing.  When  the  spirit  in  man  becomes  evil,  so  that  evil  is 
its  good,  and  secures  control,  then  the  man  is  devilish. 
The  appetites  might  be  attributed  to  the  animal  soul,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  do  not  appear  in  plants  which  have  body. 
But,  although  they  do  not  appear  in  the  plants,  which  have 
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no  consciousness  and  therefore  cannot  manifest  them,  they 
belong  to  the  organizer,  and  are  often  restrained  in  the 
animal  by  the  dictates  of  prudence  or  selfishness. 

The  same  threefold  gradation  is  found  in  the  description 
of  temptation,  e.g.  “the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life”  (i  John  ii.  16).  These  three 
correspond  to  the  temptation  in  the  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
respectively,  and  were  illustrated  in  the  temptation  of  Eve, 
when  she  saw  that  the  fruit  was  good  for  food,  pleasant  to 
the  eyes,  and  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise.  The  temp¬ 
tation  that  comes  to  the  spirit  is  pride,  such  as  overtook 
Satan  and  his  angels,  a  desire  to  be  as  God.  The  same 
three  temptations  came  to  Jesus  Christ. 

The  distinction  that  is  referred  to  in  Heb.  iv.  12  between 
soul  and  spirit  must  be  between  the  spiritual  man  and  the 
soul-man  before  described.  In  many  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  the  word  “soul”  is  translated  life.  This  seems 
due  to  a  Hebraic  use  of  the  word.  We  read  that  the  soul 
is  in  the  blood  (Lev.  xvii.  ii).  The  close  association  of 
the  soul  with  the  life,  the  soul  being  the  source  of  the  life, 
led  to  the  use  of  the  one  word  for  the  other.  The  same 
connection  led  to  the  use  of  the  word  “soul”  for  the  self, 
sometimes  the  whole  inner  man,  and  sometimes  the  deep¬ 
est  self,  without  any  idea  of  selfishness.  These  usages 
passed  over  into  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in 
many  cases  add  expressiveness,  as  “  he  laid  down  his  soul 
for  us”  (i  John  iii.  16).  The  same  can  hardly  be  said  of 
Acts  ii.  27,  31 ;  neither  the  word  “life”  nor  the  word  “self” 
will  answer  in  this  place.  Therefore  it  must  be  taken  lit¬ 
erally,  which  accords  with  what  we  said  before,  that  at 
death  the  soul  and  body  go  into  the  grave,  awaiting  the 
return  of  the  spirit,  which  goes  to  God  (Ecc.  xii.  7).  This 
was  true  of  both  David  and  Jesus  Christ. 

Although  this  was  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  there  are  several  passages  which  mark  the  distinc- 
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tion  we  have  noted.  In  Job  xii.  10  we  read  that  “in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  the  soul  of  every  living  thing,  and  the 
spirit  of  all  mankind.”  The  expression  “dead  soul,”  which 
is  quite  frequent,  although  translated  “dead  body,”  very 
likely  carries  a  literal  meaning  as  well ;  certainly  the  lit¬ 
eral  meaning  is  correct.  The  Hebrew  word  ruach^  meaning 
breath  as  well  as  spirit,  is  not  strictly  limited  to  man.  In 
the  passage  Ecc.  iii.  19-21,  it  is  translated  with  both  mean¬ 
ings.  We  might  paraphrase  it  as  follows:  “Man  and  beast 
have  all  one  way  of  breathing,  and  one  way  of  dying,  and 
what  evidence  is  there  that  in  man’s  breath  there  is  a 
spirit  which  goes  to  heaven,  while  the  animal  has  nothing 
of  the  kind,  and  its  life  simply  returns  to  the  earth?”  The 
writer  does  not  assert  that  there  is  no  difference,  but 
simply  calls  attention  to  the  resemblance. 

Another  (n'shama/i)  is  also  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  describe  the  spirit  of  man,  especially  with  reference  to 
its  being  a  gift  of  God.  In  Prov.  xx.  27  it  plainly  refers 
to  the  rational  nature,  and  is  called  “candle  of  the  Lord”; 
and  its  searching  “all  the  innermost  part  of  the  belly”  cor¬ 
responds  to  Paul’s  statement,  that  the  spirit  of  man  alone 
knows  the  things  of  man  (i  Cor.  ii.  ii).  In  Isa.  xlii.  5  and 
Ivii.  16,  it  is  used  as  parallel  to  “spirit”  {ruach\  and  also 
in  Job  xxxii.  8.  In  Deut.  xx.  16;  Josh.  x.  40;  xi.  ii,  14; 
I  Kings  XV.  29;  Ps.  cl.  6,  this  word  is  used  of  man  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  animals.  Only  in  Gen.  vii.  22  could  it  be  made 
applicable  to  animals  also ;  but  even  here  it  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  include  them,  and  therefore,  it  being  the  only  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  better  not  to  include  them.  This  usage  of  this 
word  bears  on  the  account  of  man’s  creation  (Gen.  ii.  7), 
where  it  is  said  that  God  breathed  into  man’s  nostrils  the 
“breath”  {n'shamah)  of  life.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  he  put  into  him  a  rational  spirit,  as  is  asserted  of 
every  man  (Ecc.  xii.  7).  In  this  account  the  words  “formed 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground  ”  well  describe  the  process  of 
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development  of  the  lower  nature  under  divine  control. 
The  animals  are  spoken  of  as  formed  out  of  the  ground 
(Gen.  ii.  19).  The  word  in  both  these  passages  expresses 
forming  by  a  process  like  a  potter,  and  is  very  appropriate 
to  the  process  of  development. 

In  Gen.  i.  26,  27  the  words  “make”  and  “create”  are 
both  used :  the  former  applied  to  animals  (ver.  25,  etc.), 
and  describing  a  formation  from  what  was  already  in  ex¬ 
istence;  and  the  latter  only  used  when  something  new 
was  brought  into  existence,  e.g.  ver.  21,  where  a  summary 
of  animal  creation  is  given.  The  two  words  are  used  to¬ 
gether  again  in  the  third  account  of  man’s  creation  (v.  i,  2). 

Thus  the  Bible  account  of  man’s  origin  exactly  harmon¬ 
izes  with  what  science  teaches.  As  the  animal  nature 
transmitted  from  persons  in  whom  it  has  been  strong  is 
relatively  abnormally  strong  in  the  offspring,  yielding  to 
it,  which  is  sin,  becomes  practically  certain.  This  is  how 
“the  many  were  made  sinners”  (Rom.  v.  19).  But  the 
character  is  not  fixed  in  infants,  except  by  a  series  of  such 
yieldings  up  to  five  or  ten  years  of  age.  For  this  reason,  if 
they  die  in  infancy  or  early  childhood,  the  spirit,  not  hav¬ 
ing  completed  a  fixed  choice  of  evil,  naturally  goes  to  and 
remains  with  God;  and  there,  under  the  influence  of  God’s 
love, — not  only  as  manifest  to  the  angels,  or  even  as  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds  so  as  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  keeping  them  from  sin  (Eph.  iii.  10;  Col.  i.  20), 
but  with  still  greater  power,  because  they  belong  to  the 
redeemed  race, — their  responsive  love  is  made  sure,  and 
their  spirits  in  the  last  day  reunite  with  their  awakened 
souls  and  bodies  without  any  liability  to  sin  or  even  temp¬ 
tation. 

The  salvation  of  adults  is  not  by  any  magic  power,  but 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  rational  being  acts  upon  our  spirits 
like  other  rational  beings,  only  more  effectively  and  wisely, 
and  in  many  cases  cooperating  with  other  rational  beings. 
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as  perhaps  angels,  certainly  with  human  friends:  and  be¬ 
cause  the  choice  for  evil  has  been  made  in  partial  ignor¬ 
ance  and  under  undue  pressure,  He  is  able  to  enable  our 
spirits  to  rise  above  the  effects  of  the  controlling  choice  and 
to  make  a  new  choice.  This  enabling  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
may  continue  for  some  time  before  a  final  choice  is  made; 
and  we  must  believe  that  every  adult  human  being  exper¬ 
iences  it,  although  the  pressure  or  degree  of  persuasion 
must  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  each  individual. 
When  the  spirit  has  been  reinstated  as  the  ruling  power, 
it  is  not  at  first  all-controlling.  But  the  companionship  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  other  good  beings  strengthens  it, 
and  this  carries  forward  the  work  of  sanctification,  until  the 
renewed  spirit  attains  to  a  more  perfect  or  comparatively 
complete  supremacy.  This  is  apparently  never  quite  per¬ 
fect  in  this  life  (i  John  i.  8).  The  statement  in  i  John 
iii.  6,  9  is,  that  he  who  abideth  in  God,  or  has  been  begot¬ 
ten  of  him,  cannot  be  a  sinner.  It  is  not  speaking  of  par¬ 
ticular  transgressions.  If  the  spirit  has  once  been  reinstated, 
there  will  never  again  be  a  reversal  of  character,  nor  can 
there  be  again  a  choice  against  God.  A  loyal  man  cannot 
be  a  traitor,  and  one  born  of  God  cannot  be  a  sinner  ^  to 
his  controlling  purpose. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  the  person  of  Christ  we  need  to 
first  consider  the  Trinity  of  spirit  and  of  Deity;  but  the 
positions  taken  above  require  us  to  hold  that,  because  he 
was  in  all  things  like  us,  he  must  have  received  a  body  and 
soul  from  his  mother,  and  the  Divine  Logos  in  him  must 
have  been  equivalent  to  a  human  spirit,  in  self-conscious¬ 
ness,  experience,  etc.  Some  hold  that  there  was  a  Divine 
spirit  in  him,  and  also  a  human  spirit ;  but  this  would  de¬ 
stroy  his  likeness  to  us.  The  reason  of  this  supposition  is 
in  order  to  account  for  the  possibility  of  his  suffering.  But 
if  the  Divine  spirit  did  not  suffer,  then  there  was  neither  a 
sufficient  atonement  nor  a  revelation  of  God’s  character. 
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Others  say  that  the  union  of  the  two  was  such  that  both 
suffered.  But  in  that  case  there  is  no  gain  in  supposing 
two  spirits,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  contrary  to  Scripture. 
The  case  is  fully  met  by  holding  that  the  Divine  Logos, 
uniting  with  the  inherited  soul  and  body,  and  taking  them 
as  its  agents  of  activity  in  that  connection,  was  so  limited 
in  its  activity  in  that  individual  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a 
human  spirit. 

We  suppose  that  a  human  spirit  is  able  to  exist  and  act 
freely  and  perfectly  like  the  angels,  when  freed  from  the 
soul  and  body  by  death ;  but  while  united  with  them,  its 
activity  seems  to  be  limited  by  them,  so  that  injury  even  to 
the  physical  frame,  which  is  fashioned  by  them,  hinders  or 
prevents  its  activity  causing  abnormal  or  partial  action,  or 
even  total  unconsciousness.  Similarly  the  Divine  spirit 
united  to  a  human  body  and  soul  could  act  only  under 
those  limitations,  at  least  in  that  connection,  and  all  its 
activities  would,  as  a  consequence,  partake  of  human  limi¬ 
tations,  and  be  equivalent  to  any  human  spirit.  This  is 
not  the  Apollinarian  error,  for  the  reality  of  the  humanity 
is  secured  by  the  kenosis  (Phil.  ii.  7)  brought  about  in  this 
way,  while  the  essential  Divine  nature  is  not  denied,  but 
rather  revealed  in  the  eternal  character,  holy  and  loving. 
This  also  agrees  with  the  Scripture  which  says  (Rom.  i. 
3,  4),  that  by  “the  spirit  of  holiness”  in  him  he  was  the 
Son  of  God,  but  by  the  flesh,  i.  e.  his  soul  and  body  (see 
above),  he  was  “the  seed  of  David.” 

By  his  death,  the  spirit,  leaving  the  soul  and  body  in  the 
grave  (Acts  ii.  27),  was  freed  from  its  self-imposed  limita¬ 
tions,  which  fact  Jesus  offers  as  a  proof  of  his  divinity 
(John  X.  18);  and  then  at  the  resurrection  he  again  assumed 
the  limitations,  and  continues  with  them,  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  still  real  man  although  glorified,  until 
the  judgment,  when  he  lays  them  aside  as  no  more  needed 
for  the  mediatorial  work  (i  Cor.  xv.  28). 
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When  he  ascended,  the  material  covering  of  his  body 
was  apparently  dissipated,  forming  the  cloud  which  re¬ 
ceived  him  out  of  sight.  Although  Jesus  was  then  freed 
from  the  limitations  of  the  “flesh  and  bones”  (Luke  xxiv. 
39),  which  cannot  ascend  to  heaven  (i  Cor.  xv.  50),  he  still 
retains  the  inherited  immaterial  soul  and  body,  and  is  by 
them  limited,  so  as  to  be  really  separate  from  the  Father  as 
when  on  earth,  and  is  therefore  spoken  of  as  on  his  right 
hand.  But  when  his  mediatorial  work  is  done,  he  lays 
aside  these  limitations;  and  the  discarded  soul  and  body, 
not  of  themselves  constituting  a  person,  have  no  reason  for 
continued  existence,  but  “perish”  like  the  soul  and  the 
body  of  the  beasts  (Ps.  xlix.  12),  which  probably  means, 
reunite  with  the  common  soul  and  body  from  which  they 
were  derived,  or  individualized  by  the  act  of  beginning  a 
new  individual  existence. 

The  mere  fact  of  death,  or  separation  from  spirit,  does 
not  cause  this  loss  of  individual  existence,  because  there  is 
reason  for  their  continuance,  in  order  that  in  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  the  man  may  be  complete,  and  they  are  kept  for  this 
purpose  (i  Thess.  v.  23;  i  Peter  iv.  19).  Although  this 
lower  part  of  man  does  not  have  personality,  yet  it  has  in¬ 
dividuality;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  activity  of  the 
man  in  life  being  dependent  on  this,  it  may  be  spoken  of 
as  the  man,  even  when  separated  by  death  from  the  spirit 
which  has  the  personality  (John  v.  28). 

The  spirits  of  the  good  are  in  heaven  (Heb.  xii.  23),  be¬ 
coming  strengthened  in  holiness  by  communion  with 
Christ  and  all  holy  spirits,  until,  in  the  resurrection,  they 
are  reunited  with  the  body  and  the  soul  through  which 
most  of  the  temptations  of  the  present  life  come,  but  then 
completely  subservient,  so  as  no  longer  to  be  agents  of 
temptation.  The  “souls”  seen  under  the  altar  (Rev.  vi.  9) 
are  not  the  spirits  which  are  in  heaven  and  would  not  call 
for  vengeance  (Acts  vii.  60),  but  are  the  literal  souls,  uncon- 
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scious,  but  figuratively  calling  for  vengeance,  like  Caesar’s 
wounds.  It  is  these  souls  of  martyrs  that  are  raised  to  life 
at  a  special  resurrection  at  the  beginning  of  the  millennium 
(Rev.  XX.  4,  6).  In  them  the  lower  nature  has  been  so 
subdued  as  to  warrant  an  earlier  reunion  without  risk  of 
sin,  even  as  in  Enoch  and  Elijah  a  separation  was  not 
needed. 

We  see  from  the  above  considerations,  which  might  be 
confirmed  by  a  multitude  of  scriptural  allusions,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  more  important  subject  in  theology  than  the 
Tripartite  nature  of  man. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  SECOND-ADVENT  THEORY  REVIEWED. 

BY  THE  REV.  EDMUND  B.  FAIRFIELD. 

By  the  “  Second-advent  Theory  ”  I  mean  the  theory  that 
teaches  a  future  personal  coming  of  Christ  to  the  earth ; 
or,  in  other  words,  a  future  incarnation.  With  some,  this 
advent  is  to  be  premillennial ;  with  others,  it  is  to  be  post- 
millennial.  With  many,  it  is  an  event  to  be  looked  for 
soon. 

That  when  Christ  speaks  of  his  “  coming,”  he  does  not 
always  refer  to  any  reincarnation,  or  to  any  visible  advent, 
will  scarcely  be  denied,  I  presume,  by  any ;  for  example, 
when  he  says,  in  the  fourteenth  of  John :  “If  I  go  and  pre¬ 
pare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you 
unto  myself;  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also”;  “I 
will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I  will  come  to  you  ” ;  “  If  a 
man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words :  and  my  Father  will 
love  him,  afad  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode 
with  him”  ;  and  in  numberless  other  similar  examples.  It 
is  not  to  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  his  “  coming,”  sc- 
called,  necessarily  implies  a  second  incarnation,  either  be¬ 
fore  the  millennium  or  after  it. 

In  discussing  the  theory,  as  I  have  defined  it,  it  has  not 
been  entirely  easy  for  me  to  decide  as  to  the  order  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  subject ;  but  my  final  conclusion  was,  that  I 
could  perhaps  not  do  better  than  to  take  up  the  different 
points  in  the  same  order  as  that  in  which  I  studied  them. 

In  doing  this  I  come  first  to  the  principle  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  that  is  generally,  if  not  universally,  assumed  by  Ad¬ 
ventists  of  every  type,  that,  in  interpreting  the  prophecies. 
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the  rule  is,  that  in  giving  the  time  of  any  event  predicted 
a  day  stands  for  a  year.  And  so  the  passage  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Daniel,  speaking  of  two  thousand  and  three 
hundred  days,  and  also  those  in  the  twelfth  chapter  (verses 
7,  II,  and  12),  “It  shall  be  for  a  time,  times,  and  a  half” 
(meaning  three  and  one-half  years,  or  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty  days),  “  From  the  time  that  the  daily 
sacrifice  shall  be  taken  away,  and  the  abomination  that 
maketh  desolate  set  up,  there  shall  be  a  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety  days,”  and  “Blessed  is  he  that  waiteth 
and  cometh  to  the  thousand  three  hundred  and  five  and 
thirty  days,”  mean  respectively  2,300,  1,260,  1,290,  and 
1,335  years. 

Now  that  a  day  stands  for  a  year  is  not  said  in  these 
chapters  in  connection  with  the  mention  of  these  numbers, 
and  of  course  there  must  be  some  show  of  proof  outside. 
This  proof  is  submitted  by  a  reference  to  Dan.  ix.  24-27; 
also  to  Ezek.  iv.  4-6. 

We  take  up  this  last  passage  first.  It  reads  thus:  “Lie 
thou  upon  thy  left  side,  and  lay  the  iniquity  of  the  house 
of  Israel  upon  it :  according  to  the  number  of  days  that 
thou  shalt  lie  upon  it,  thou  shalt  bear  their  iniquity.  For 
I  have  appointed  the  years  of  their  iniquity  to  be  unto  thee 
a  number  of  days,  even  three  hundred  and  ninety  days:  so 
shalt  thou  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Israel.  And 
again,  when  thou  shalt  have  accomplished  these,  thou 
shalt  lie  upon  thy  right  side,  and  shalt  bear  the  iniquity  of 
the  house  of  Judah  forty  days:  I  have  appointed  thee  each 
day  for  a  year'*''  (Ezek.  iv.  4-6).  This  last  clause  is  sup¬ 
posed  by  our  Adventist  brethren  to  be  a  general  statement 
directing  us  how  to  interpret  prophetic  numbers.  The 
pertinency  of  the  argument  does  not  appear.  It  seems, 
upon  the  face  of  it,  to  be  simply  an  object-lesson,  impress¬ 
ing  upon  the  mind  of  the  prophet  the  number  of  the  years 
by  representing  them  in  this  way.  How  many  scores  of 
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times  I  have  heard  this  clause — “/  have  appointed  thee 
each  day  for  a  year"'' — quoted  as  the  law  for  all  prophetic 
numbers,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  Enough  surely  to  have 
made  it  true  if  the  oft  repetition  of  an  idle  fancy  could 
transform  it  into  solid  fact.  But  I  think  we  may  waive 
this  aside  without  further  ceremony. 

The  passage  from  Daniel  is  a  much  more  plausible  and 
effective  one,  as  it  is  addressed  to  a  popular  audience,  com¬ 
posed  of  those  to  whom  the  original  Hebrew  is  not  familiar. 
This  passage  I  quote  in  full :  “  Seventy  weeks  are  deter¬ 

mined  upon  thy  people,  and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  finish 
transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make 
reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting 
righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  and 
to  anoint  the  Most  Holy.  Know,  therefore,  and  under¬ 
stand,  that  from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to 
restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem,  unto  Messiah  the  Prince, 
shall  be  seven  weeks,  and  threescore  and  two  weeks :  the 
street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even  in  troublous 
times.  And  after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah 
be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself :  and  the  people  of  the  prince 
that  shall  come  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary ; 
and  the  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood,  and  unto  the  end 
of  the  war  desolations  shall  be  determined.  And  he  shall 
confirm  the  covenant  with  many  for  one  week :  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  week  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  obla¬ 
tion  to  cease,  and  upon  the  wing  of  abominations  shall 
come  one  that  maketh  desolate ;  and  even  unto  the  con¬ 
summation,  and  that  determined,  shall  wrath  be  poured 
out  upon  the  desolator”  (Dan.  ix.  24-27). 

Now  it  being  admitted  on  all  hands  that  a  week  means 
here  seven  years,  it  is  not  unnaturally  inferred  that  a  day 
stands  for  a  year.  The  whole  difficulty  has  grown  out  of 
an  unfortunate  translation.  The  word  translated  “week” 
does  not  mean  week  at  all  in  our  ordinary  sense.  It  means 
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simply  “  a  seven.”  In  this  passage  it  is  plural  as  well  as 
singular;  and  whether  it  is  seven  days,  or  seven  weeks,  or 
seven  months,  or  seven  years,  depends  entirely  upon  the 
context.  Here  the  context  is  very  plain,  and  there  is  no 
dispute  as  to  its  meaning  seven  years — not  because  a  day 
stands  for  a  year,  but  because  years  are  the  thing  spoken 
about.  The  prophet  had  been  studying  the  prophecies  re¬ 
lating  to  the  captivity  from  which  he  was  suffering  with 
others  who  had  been  carried  away  to  Babylon.  The 
seventy  years  were  coming  to  a  close.  He  fell  to  praying 
and  making  confession.  The  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to 
communicate  to  him  marvelous  things  which  were  to  come 
to  pass  in  the  future;  as  though  he  said  to  him,  “Your 
seventy  years  of  captivity  are  drawing  to  an  end,  but  sev¬ 
enty  sevens  [of  years,  of  course]  are  determined  upon  thy 
people.”  And  then  he  goes  on  to  tell  him  how  these  sev¬ 
enty  sevens  of  years  were  to  be  filled  up.  Simply  translate 
correctly,  and  it  is  plain.  The  Hebrew  words,  even  to  one 
who  does  not  understand  them,  indicate  the  relationship 
between  the  “seventy”  and  the  “sevens” — shaw-boo-eem 
shib‘by-eem — shibbyeem  meaning  “seventy,”  and  shawboo- 
eem  meaning  “sevens”  (in  the  plural). 

Opening  any  Hebrew  lexicon,  one  finds  the  definition  of 
shaw-boo-ah  (the  singular)  given  as  meaning  “a  seven.” 
Shaw-boo-eem  (or  shib-by-oth) yaw-meem  (a  “seven  of  days”) 
is  the  full  form  of  the  word  “week”  in  our  ordinary  sense. 
If  one  has  no  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  characters,  he 
may  look  into  Young’s  Analytical  Concordance,  which 
gives  no  other  meaning  as  the  primary  one,  but  “a  seven.” 
No  theory  of  a  day  standing  for  a  year  receives  any  support 
from  these  chapters  in  Daniel. 

That  this  theory  in  the  general  interpretation  of  pro¬ 
phecy  is  a  mere  dream,  will  sufficiently  appear  when  we 
begin  to  apply  it  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  all  other  cases.  The  first  prophecy  involving  time  is 
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found  in  Gen.  vi.  3,  given  to  Noah;  “Man’s  days  shall  be 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  still  upon  the  earth.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  will  claim  that  this  meant  43,200  years, 
which  would  be  required  if  a  day  stood  for  a  year.  The 
next  is  to  Abraham,  in  Gen.  xv.  13,  telling  him  that  his 
posterity  should  be  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  where  they 
should  suffer  affliction  for  four  hundred  years,  which  would 
sum  up  114,000  years,  on  this  theory.  In  Num.  xiv.  33  it 
is  predicted  that  the  children  of  Israel  should  wander  in 
the  wilderness  forty  years;  certainly  not  11,400  years. 
The  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon  was  foretold  to  be 
seventy  years,  by  Isaiah,  and  also  by  Jeremiah.  A  day  for 
a  year  would  make  this  captivity  to  last  25,200  years,  in¬ 
stead  of  seventy.  In  short,  there  is  not  a  single  case  of 
prophecy  from  first  to  last  (unless  this  in  Daniel  be  an  ex¬ 
ception)  in  which  a  year  means  any  more  than  a  year,  or  a 
day  more  than  a  day.  Now,  as  all  the  attempts  to  fix  the 
time  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  as  near  at  hand  have 
been  based  upon  this  assumption,  that  a  day  in  these 
prophecies  in  the  eighth  and  twelfth  chapters  of  Daniel 
stands  for  a  year,  and  as  nothing  of  that  sort  is  said  in  con¬ 
nection  with  them,  and  as  in  every  other  case  of  prophecy 
it  is  universally  conceded  that  no  such  principle  applies,  I 
think  we  must  agree  that  that  theory,  evanishes  into  the 
thin  air. 

There  are  many  other  difficulties  connected  with  this 
interpretation,  that  a  day  stands  for  a  year,  of  which  I  may 
mention  a  few  as  examples.  At  the  end  of  2,300  days,  the 
sanctuary  was  to  be  cleansed.  This  is  made  to  mean  the 
burning-up  of  the  world,  or  its  purification,  so  as  to  be  fit 
for  Christ  to  reign  in ;  an  interpretation  in  face  of  the  one  un¬ 
form  meaning  of  “sanctuary,”  and  strikingly  absurd  when 
we  see  what  the  connection  requires.  I  quote  the  whole 
passage :  “  He  [the  little  horn]  magnified  himself  even  to 

the  prince  of  the  host,  and  by  him  the  daily  sacrifice  was 
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taken  away,  and  the  place  of  his  sanctuary  was  cast  down. 
And  a  host  was  given  him  against  the  daily  sacrifice  by 
reason  of  transgression,  and  it  cast  down  the  truth  to  the 
ground ;  and  it  practiced,  and  prospered.  Then  I  heard  one 
saint  speaking,  and  another  saint  said  unto  that  certain 
saint  which  spake.  How  long  shall  be  the  vision  concern¬ 
ing  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  the  transgression  of  desolation, 
to  give  both  the  sanctuary  and  the  host  to  be  trodden  un¬ 
der  foot?  And  he  said,  Unto  2,300  days;  then  shall  the 
sanctuary  be  cleansed”  (Dan.  viii.  11-14).  The  simple 
reading  of  the  whole  passage  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of 
the  interpretation  which  makes  this  cleansing  to  mean  the 
purification  of  the  earth  by  fire,  or  by  any  other  means. 

So  also,  after  the  1,335  days  are  mentioned,  the  angel 
said  to  Daniel,  “Go  thy  way:  thou  shalt  stand  in  thy  lot 
at  the  end  of  the  days”;  certainly  not  at  the  end  of  1,335 
years.  And  yet  even  this  has  been  insisted  on — that 
Daniel  must  have  been  brought  into  the  world  somehow  at 
the  end  of  these  years ! 

The  thousand  fancies  that  have  played  their  part  in  find¬ 
ing  what  events  can  possibly  fit  into  the  1,260,  1,290, 
i>335>  and  2  ,300  years  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  ra¬ 
tional  interpretation  which  finds  the  events  in  the  compass 
of  the  time  as  days,  not  years.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  ex¬ 
act  scholarship  of  the  world  is  all  on  one  side — rejecting 
entirely  the  theory  of  a  day  for  a  year,  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  these  numbers. 

Next  I  came  to  the  study  of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter 
of  Matthew  and  the  corresponding  chapters  in  Mark  and 
Luke.  And  here  I  made  some  interesting  discoveries. 
(To  me  they  were  discoveries :  to  the  reader  they  may  not 
be:  but  I  give  them  in  order,  as  they  come  up.)  First,  I 
noticed  the  question  which  the  disciples  asked,  in  reply  to 
which  Christ  spoke  the  wonderful  words  recorded  in  these 
chapters.  Jesus  had  just  been  at  the  temple,  and  the  dis- 
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ciples  had  taken  pains  to  show  him  the  wonders  of  its 
architecture,  and  he  had  said  to  them,  “See  ye  all  these 
things?  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  There  shall  not  be  left 
here  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown 
down.”  Then  came  the  question,  “When  shall  these  things 
be,  and  what  shall  be  the  signs  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the 
end  of  the  world?”  Here  I  discovered  that  the  word 
translated  “world”  did  not  mean  “world”  at  all  in  our 
sense  of  the  term,  but  “a  long  period  of  time.”  Very  un¬ 
fortunately  there  are  two  entirely  different  words  which 
are  both  translated  in  our  Authorized  Version  by  the  same 
word — “  world.”  ^  They  are  kosmos  and  aidn.  Kosmos 
means  the  material,  visible  world,  and  aidn  means  some¬ 
thing  entirely  different.  Both  words  have  been  transferred 
into  our  own  tongue,  and  it  will  be  convenient  for  me 
sometimes  to  use  them  in  this  form — “cosmos”  and  “eon.” 
“  Eon  ”  is  a  word  of  time,  and  never  of  place  or  physical 
form.  “Cosmos”  is  a  word  of  place  (or  form),  and  never 
of  time.  And  when  I  had  traced  the  thing  through  I 
found  that  the  end  of  the  “cosmos”  was  never  spoken  of — 
never.  If  this  material  world  ever  comes  to  an  end,  it 
will  not  be  in  fulfillment  of  any  word  of  prophecy.  Abso¬ 
lutely  the  only  sentence  in  the  Bible  that  alludes  to  the 
end  of  this  globe  is  found  in  Ecc.  i.  4:  “One  generation 
passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh,  but  the  earth 

*The  fact  that  the  word  “  world  ”  was  used  in  these  different  senses  in 
our  “authorized  translation”  is  not  at  all  chargeable  to  any  incompe- 
tency  on  the  part  of  the  translators  in  1611.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to 
the  word  in  the  Century  Dictionary,  he  will  discover  that  “  world  ”  orig¬ 
inally  meant  “an  age  of  man;  a  generation.”  A  lengthy  quotation  from 
a  work  published  in  1577  is  given  to  illustrate  that  usage.  Its  meaning, 
soon  after  that,  began  to  change:  so  that  in  1611  it  was  used  also  in  an¬ 
other  sense,  very  similar  to  that  which  it  now  has:  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
taining  its  first  meaning:  so  that  the  translators  might  consider  them¬ 
selves  as  fully  authorized  to  use  it  in  both  senses.  At  present  it  has  en¬ 
tirely  lost  its  original  meaning,  and  so  is  misleading  -  to  the  ordinary 
English  reader.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  it  unfortunate. 
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abideth  forever.'*'*  But  the  reader  will  want  more  than  the 
writer’s  say-so  upon  so  important  a  point  as  this.  Let  him 
open,  then,  any  Greek  lexicon,  and  he  will  find  that  only 
one  thing  is  taught  by  them  all — and  that  is,  that  aidn 
means  an  age,  a  period  of  time,— ordinarily  a  very  long 
period.  (Etymologically  it  means,  “always  existing.”) 
The  writer  has  examined  eight  or  ten  of  the  most  reputa¬ 
ble  lexicons  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  never  has 
found  a  suggestion  of  any  other  meaning.  Occasionally 
we  may  find  an  apparently  close  resemblance  between  cos¬ 
mos  and  eon,  which  may  lead  us  astray,  without  careful 
discrimination — such  as  we  have  in  our  own  language. 
For  example,  one  may  say,  “The  greatest  statesman  in  the 
history  of  the  world  is  Moses,  the  lawgiver  of  Israel,”  and 
another  may  respond,  “Yes:  I  agree  in  the  belief  that  all 
the  ages  have  produced  no'one  who  was  his  equal.”  The 
two  have  expressed  the  same  general  sentiment,  but  in  a 
different  way.  The  history  of  the  “world”  is  the  history 
of  the  globe,  and  of  those  who  have  lived  upon  it.  The 
ages  are  periods  of  time :  and  their  history  would  cover  the 
same  ground.  The  men  of  this  world  and  the  men  of  this 
age  are  terms  used  in  a  loose  way  as  synonymous.  But 
no  one  is  misled ;  for  we  understand  our  own  language, 
and  know  that  “world”  means  the  physical  globe,  and 
“age”  means  something  else.  The  place  in  which  I  live 
and  the  thne  at  which  I  live  are  very  distinct.  A  period 
of  time  comes  to  an  end^  but  the  place  does  not. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  Septuagint  was  the  translation 
used  by  the  Apostles  much  more  than  the  Hebrew  Bible 
itself.  The  Hebrew  had  well-nigh  become  a  dead  language 
at  the  time  of  Christ’s  being  on  the  earth.  Hence  the  im¬ 
portance  of  referring  to  the  use  of  Greek  terms  in  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint  as  helping  us  to  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament.  So  after  examining  all  the  lexicons  in 
several  countries  to  which  the  writer  could  get  access,  and 
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finding  no  variation  in  the  meaning  of  aidn^  he  sought 
most  carefully  and  laboriously  to  ascertain  whether  there 
was  any  variation  from  the  classic  Greek  in  the  use  of  this 
word  in  the  Septuagint,  which  might  have  led  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  to  employ  it  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  which  it  uniformly  has  in  the  classic  literature 
of  Greece.  Accordingly  he  examined  every  passage  in  the 
Septuagint  in  which  this  word  is  found.  There  are  more 
than  420 — (his  count  made  exactly  433).  And  it  was  found 
that  everywhere  it  is  a  word  of  time — never  of  place.  Al¬ 
most  always  it  means  a  very  long  period  of  time.  “From 
everlasting  to  everlasting”  is  literally  “from  eon  to  eon,” 
“The  Lord  reigneth  for  ever  and  ever”  is  “for  an  eon  and 
an  eon.” 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  is  used  122  times;  and 
generally  where  it  is  translated  “  world  ”  or  “  worlds,”  there 
is  no  very  obvious  change  in  the  general  sense.  But  in  one 
or  two  cases  it  is  so  translated  where  the  true  idea  is  en¬ 
tirely  lost.  Take,  for  example,  the  third  verse  of  the 
eleventh  of  Hebrews :  “  By  faith  we  understand  that  the 

worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God :  so  that  which 
is  seen  was  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear.”  This 
verse  is  manifestly  invested  with  a  fog,  which  entirely  dis¬ 
appears  when  the  true  version  is  given.  The  argument 
against  our  translation  may  be  thus  briefly  stated:  (i)  As 
already  remarked,  there  is  no  authority  whatever,  either  in 
the  classic  Greek  or  the  Jewish  Greek,  for  ever  expressing 
any  other  idea  than  that  of  a  period  of  time  by  this  word 
aiun^  whether  singular  or  plural.  (2)  The  Revisers  have 
themselves  disclaimed  in  a  quiet  but  most  effective  way 
their  own  translation,  by  inserting  in  the  margin,  “Gr. 
ages.”  Now  if  “ages”  is  the  proper  equivalent  for  the 
Greek,  and  as  the  Greek,  and  that  only,  is  inspired,  why 
should  not  the  English  equivalent  be  introduced  into  the 
body  of  the  text?  (3)  The  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  worlds 
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is  not  brought  out  in  the  Bible.  It  is  probably  true ;  but 
the  Bible  was  not  intended  to  teach  us  modern  astronomy. 
The  word  cosmos  (meaning  “  the  world  ”)  is  never  used  in 
the  plural.  There  is  but  one  cosmos.  The  only  apparent 
variation  from  that  is  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  speaks 
of  this  world,  and  of  the  world  to  come :  but  it  is  aion^  and 
not  cosmos^  in  that  case.  Cosmos  is  used  184  times  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  28  times  in  the  Septuagint,  but  it  is 
always  singular.  Aion  is  often  used  in  the  plural,  as  it  is 
here.  It  should  be  translated  “ages,”  or  by  some  equiva¬ 
lent  form  of  speech.  (4)  The  true  translation  of  this  verse 
would  be  something  like  this:  “By  faith  we  understand 
that  the  ages  were  fitted  together  by  God’s  word :  so  that 
the  thing  which  is  seen  to-day  did  not  come  to  pass  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  appearance  of  things.”  When  men,  for 
example,  looked  upon  old  Tyre,  or  Babylon,  or  Nineveh, 
or  Thebes,  or  Jerusalem,  it  was  no  human  foresight  that 
predicted  the  future  desolation  of  those  cities.  Only  the 
omniscience  of  God  could  have  indited  the  prophecies  re¬ 
specting  future  events  which  have  so  impressively  contra¬ 
dicted  all  the  expectations  or  hopes  that  men  would  have 
built  and  did  build,  upon  the  evident  look  of  things  as 
they  once  appeared.  There  are  at  least  two  other  inaccu¬ 
racies  in  our  translation  of  this  verse  besides  the  main  one 
involving  the  use  of  aion. 

These  inaccuracies  have  been  suggested  in  the  rendering 
which  has  been  given.  Wliere  our  translation  says,  “the 
vforX^s  were  framed^  the  writer  has  rendered,  “the  ages 
were  fitted  together”;  the  verb  being  katartizo — the  same 
used  in  i  Cor.  i.  10,  where  the  translation  is,  “that  ye  be 
perfectly  joined  together.”  The  ages  were  fitted  to  each 
other,  not  by  the  foresight  of  man,  but  by  God’s  foresight. 
So  when  our  translation  says,  “  that  which  is  seen  was  not 
made  of  things  which  do  appear,”  the  word  is  ginomaiy 
which  is  translated  properly,  “come  to  pass.”  “That 
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which  is  seen  has  not  come  to  pass  according  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  things,”  is  a  much  more  exact  rendering.  To 
change  the  meaning  of  “ages”  so  as  to  make  it  mean 
‘‘worlds”  required  the  perversion  of  both  the  other  words 
— katartizo  and  ginomai — from  their  ordinary  meaning. 
The  Revisers,  I  think,  would  have  corrected  the  entire  verse, 
but  for  their  limitations. 

The  question,  then,  to  which  our  Lord  addressed  him¬ 
self  was,  “  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming, 
and  of  the  end  of  the  eon?'*''  They  were  approaching  the 
end  of  an  eon — the  end  of  that  long  period,  which  was 
just  closing,  when  most  of  the  New  Testament  was 
written.  John  the  Baptist  had  come  preaching  “the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand?''  When  Christ  sent  forth 
the  twelve  he  had  said  to  them,  “As  ye  go,  preach,  saying. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand?''  A  year  before  the 
time  of  that  conversation  of  which  we  have  a  record  in  the 
twenty-fourth  of  Matthew,  he  had  told  them  that  the  Son 
of  man  was  to  come  in  the  glory  of  the  Father  with  the 
holy  angels,  adding,  in  the  same  sentence^  “Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  There  be  some  standing  here  who  shall  not  taste 
of  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  king¬ 
dom''''  (Matt.  xvi.  27,  28).  Mark  and  Luke  also  record 
this  conversation  of  the  previous  year.  (That  conversation 
was  in  Caesarea  Philippi.)  So  the  questions,  “When  shall 
these  things  be?  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming, 
and  of  the  end  of  the  eon?”  were  most  natural  on  this 
second  occasion. 

Another  thing  was  noticed  in  this  talk  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  namely,  that  he  said  to  them,  after  going  through 
with  the  signs, — such  as  wars  and  rumors  of  wars; 
famines,  pestilences,  and  earthquakes  in  divers  places; 
great  tribulation,  such  as  had  never  been  before,  nor 
should  ever  be  again ;  the  coming  of  false  Christs,  and 
false  prophets;  the  sun  should  be  darkened,  the  moon 
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should  not  give  her  light,  the  stars  should  fall  from  heaven, 
and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  should  be  shaken,  — “  When 
ye  shall  see  all  these  things,  know  that  it  is  near,  even  at 
the  doors,”  adding  immediately,  “Verily  I  say  unto  you. 
This  generation  shall  not  pass^  till  all  these  things  be  ful¬ 
filled.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away^  but  my  words 
shall  not  pass  away.'*'*  The  remarkable  fact  was  noticed 
without  a  parallel,  that  each  of  the  three  Synoptists  had 
given  these  same  most  solemn  and  emphatic  words. 

Now  let  the  reader  observe  that  the  very  first  question 
which  the  disciples  asked,  was,  '"'•When  shall  these  things 
be?”  Hence  the  significance  of  the  declaration,  “This 
generation  shall  not  pass  away  till  all  these  things  shall  be 
fulfilled,”  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  was  the  prominent 
inquiry  in  their  minds.  Christ  did  not  give  them  a  false 
answer,  nor  an  ambiguous  one. 

For  years  I  tried  faithfully  to  find  that  this  did  not  mean 
what  it  says.  I  tried  to  make  it  mean  that  the  fulfillment 
was  to  begin  in  that  generation ;  but  I  could  not.  There 
was  not  a  single  sentence  in  the  Greek  Testament,  nor  in 
the  Greek  Septuagint,  nor  in  any  Greek  lexicon,  upon 
which  could  be  based  such  an  interpretation.  Then  I 
tried  to  find  that  the  word  “generation”  might  mean  the 
church,  or  the  Jewish  nation.  But  no:  there  was  no  help 
in  that  direction.  The  vioxdi  genea^  here  translated  “gen¬ 
eration,”  means  generation  just  as  we  use  it.  It  is  used 
forty-one  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  ninety-one 
times  in  the  Septuagint,  and  always  in  the  same  sense. 
No  word  in  the  Greek  Testament  is  any  more  uniform  in 
its  meaning.  And  then  the  fact  was  recalled  that  the 
other  form  of  expression,  “There  be  some  standing  here 
that  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  shall  see  the  Soni 
of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom,”  was  entirely  unambigu¬ 
ous,  and  yet  expressed  the  same  fact. 

But  may  be  the  reader  will  ask,  “  Does  not  Peter  speak 
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of  the  church  as  “a  chosen  generation^  and  a  royal  priest¬ 
hood?”  Most  assuredly,  according  to  our  translation  he 
does.  But  the  translation  ought  to  say  “a  chosen  race^''  or 
“a  chosen  sort  of  people.”  It  is  a  different  word,  with  a 
different  usage.  A  kind  of  second  cousin  to  genea^ — namely, 
genos^ — but  by  no  means  identical  with  the  other. 

When  we  adopt  any  principle  of  interpretation  that  can 
allow  us  to  change  the  plain,  uniform  meaning  of  any  word 
in  that  saying  of  Christ, — a  saying  repeated  by  every  one 
of  the  Synoptists, — Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, — we  are 
all  at  sea ;  and  without  pilot,  rudder,  or  compass.  And 
yet  every  system  of  Second-adventism  that  I  ever  heard  of, 
is  obliged  to  eliminate  that  passage,  or  give  it  some  mean¬ 
ing  which  the  plainest  laws  of  interpretation  utterly  forbid. 
It  would  seem  as  if  our  Lord,  not  only,  but  the  inspired 
Evangelists,  intended  that  whatever  else  might  be  misun¬ 
derstood,  this  should  not  be.  Christ  did  not  use  that  form 
of  emphasis  very  often, — “verily,” — and  never  in  any 
other  instance  did  he  add  that  most  impressive  sentence^ 
“  Heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall 
not  pass  away.”  But  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  all  alike 
give  that  also. 

“Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that  in  that  first  century, 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  sun  was 
darkened,  and  the  moon ;  that  the  stars  fell  from  heaven ; 
that  the  Son  of  man  came  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with 
the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  the  trump  of  God  ?  ”  I 
answer : — 

1.  Yes :  we  most  assuredly  are  to  believe,  that  in  the 
sense  in  which  these  expressions  were  meant  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  just  exactly  that  took  place,  because  Christ,  in  utter¬ 
ing  these  predictions,  expressly  declared  in  the  most  em¬ 
phatic  way  possible,  that  that  generation  should  not  pass 
till  they  were  all  accomplished. 

2.  These  highly  wrought  figures  of  speech  are  so  often 
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found  in  the  Old  Testament  that  they  were  perfectly  well 
understood  by  Christ,  and  the  Apostles,  and  all  the  people, 
to  be  only  the  oriental  drapery,  the  rhetorical  costume,  in 
which  the  great  and  stirring  events  which  were  soon  to 
take  place,  were  set  forth.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Old  Testament  constituted  a  large  and  important  part 
of  the  literature  with  which  the  hearers  of  Christ  were  fa¬ 
miliar.  These  Old  Testament  Scriptures  were  read  in 
their  synagogues  every  Sabbath.  And  so  this  furnishes 
the  best  help  in  interpreting  the  New.  Especially  do  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  aid  us  in  interpreting  the 
prophecies  of  the  New. 

Turn,  for  example,  to  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
which  is  entitled  “The  Burden  of  Babylon,”  and  see  in 
what  forms  of  speech  the  destruction  of  that  city  is  foretold  : 
“Behold,  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh,  cruel,  with  wrath 
and  fierce  anger ;  to  make  the  land  a  desolation,  and  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  sinners  thereof  out  of  it.  For  the  stars  of  heaven 
and  the  constellations  thereof  shall  not  give  their  light: 
the  sun  shall  be  darkened  in  his  going  forth,  and  the  moon 
shall  not  cause  her  light  to  shine.  ...  I  will  make  the 
heavens  to  tremble,  and  the  earth  shall  be  shaken  out  of 
her  place”  (ver.  9,  10,  13).  Did  any  of  those  things  hap¬ 
pen  literally  in  the  destruction  of  Babylon? 

Take,  as  another  example,  this  same  prophet’s  prediction 
of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  laying  waste  of  Pales¬ 
tine  by  Sennacherib:  “Behold,  the  Lord  maketh  the 
earth  empty,  and  maketh  it  waste,  and  turneth  it  upside 
down.  .  .  .  The  earth  is  utterly  broken,  is  clean  dissolved. 
The  earth  shall  stagger  like  a  drunken  man.  .  .  .  The 
moon  shall  be  confounded,  and  the  sun  ashamed  ”  (xxiv.  i, 
19, 20, 23). 

Another,  in  which  the  judgments  of  God  are  denounced 
against  Edom,  is  especially  interesting,  because  no  imagery 
found  in  the  words  of  Christ  as  he  foretells  his  second 
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coming,  and  the  so-called  “end  of  the  world,”  is  so  highly 
colored  as  that  used  by  Isaiah  in  this  prophecy :  “  All  the 

host  of  heaven  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  heavens  shall  be 
rolled  together  as  a  scroll,  and  all  their  host  shall  fade 
away.  .  .  .  The  sword  of  the  Lord  has  drunk  its  fill  in 
heaven:  it  shall  come  down  upon  Edom  to  judgment.  .  .  . 
The  streams  thereof  shall  be  turned  into  pitch,  and  the 
dust  thereof  into  brimstone,  and  the  land  thereof  shall  be¬ 
come  burning  pitch.  It  shall  not  be  quenched  night  nor 
day ;  the  smoke  thereof  shall  go  up  forever  ”  (xxxiv.  4,  5, 
9, 10). 

And  not  alone  does  Isaiah  indulge  in  such  gorgeous 
drapery.  When  Ezekiel  predicts  the  overthrow  of  the  king 
of  Egypt,  these  are  his  words:  “When  I  shall  extinguish 
thee,  I  will  cover  the  heaven,  and  make  the  stars  thereof 
dark:  I  will  cover  the  sun  with  a  cloud,  and  the  moon 
shall  not  give  her  light.  All  the  bright  lights  of  heaven 
will  I  make  dark  over  thee”  (xxxii.  7,  8). 

When  Joel  foretells  the  desolations  produced  by  the  lo¬ 
custs,  he  does  it  in  such  forms  of  speech  as  these:  “The 
day  of  the  Lord  cometh,  for  it  is  nigh  at  hand :  a. 

great  people  and  a  strong.  .  .  .  The  earth  quaketh  before 
them:  the  heavens  tremble,  the  sun  and  the  moon  are 
darkened,  and  the  stars  withdraw  their  shining”  (ii.  i,  2, 10). 

You  will  see  that  there  is  not  one  form  of  speech  em¬ 
ployed  by  Christ  and  the  apostles  in  foretelling  the  desola¬ 
tions  of  Palestine  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem — from 
Matthew  to  Revelation — that  they  might  not  have  drawn 
from  the  old  prophets  in  their  predictions  of  the  calamities 
that  were  denounced  against  Babylon,  Edom,  Jerusalem  in 
the  olden  time,  and  Egypt.  And  the  reader  of  Josephus 
must  conclude  that  more  terrible  things  never  could  have 
befallen  those  ancient  cities  and  countries  than  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  Jews  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostle  John.  The 
highly  wrought  figurative  speech  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  and 
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Joel  did  not  mean  the  end  of  the  cosmos  in  the  days  of 
Pharaoh  and  Sennacherib,  and  the  son  of  Amoz :  neither 
did  the  same  figures  of  speech  mean  the  end  of  the  cosmos 
when  used  by  Christ  and  Peter  and  John.  The  Bible  is  its 
own  best  interpreter.  Those  who  were  familiar  with  the 
Old  Testament  were  not  misled  by  these  strong  Oriental¬ 
isms. 

I  must  call  attention  to  one  more  illustration.  It  is 
found  in  the  Eighteenth  Psalm,  in  which  David  describes 
his  merely  personal  deliverance  from  the  hand  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  especially  of  Saul.  He  prayed  for  victory :  and  here 
is  his  account  of  God’s  coming  to  help  him:  “The  earth 
shook  and  trembled.  The  foundations  also  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  were  moved,  and  were  shaken,  because  he  was  wroth. 
.  .  .  He  bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down.  A  smoke 
came  out  of  his  nostrils  and  fire  out  of  his  mouth.  Thick 
darkness  was  under  his  feet.  He  rode  upon  a  cherub  and 
did  fly.  He  flew  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  ...  He 
thundered  in  the  heavens:  he  uttered  his  voice:  hail  stones 
and  coals  of  fire  were  the  arrows  which  he  shot.  .  .  .  The 
channels  of  the  waters  appeared:  the  foundations  of  the 
world  were  laid  bare.” 

Does  anybody  imagine  that  there  were  literally  earth¬ 
quakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  and  tidal  waves  and  terrific 
thunder-storms  sent  to  David’s  help?  Those  who  heard 
the  prophecies  of  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  of 
John  from  the  Isle  of  Patinos  (for,  as  John  published  his 
Apocalypse  before  either  of  the  Gospels  was  issued,  he  had 
given  his  version  of  the  terrible  things  that  were  to  come 
to  pass  about  the  year  70  in  the  first  part  of  that  marvelous 
book :  so  he  had  no  occasion  to  repeat  in  his  Gospel  what 
the  other  Evangelists  have  given  in  their  narratives ;  and 
Peter  also,  in  his  second  Epistle,  had  set  it  forth  to  the 
churches),  were  all  accustomed  to  such  modes  of  speech. 
From  the  beginning  they  had  heard  the  reading  of  such 
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words  every  Sabbath  in  their  synagogues.  They  knew 
that  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  had  never  literally  been 
disturbed  at  Babylon,  or  Jerusalem,  or  Egypt,  or  Edom. 
They  knew  that  all  this  was  the  rhetorical  costume  of  the 
thought.  Those  who  survived  with  John  the  events  of  the 
year  70  knew  that  every  word  uttered  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  had  been  fulfilled — just  as  it  was  intended  to  be 
understood — in  the  momentous  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  their  day. 

“But  do  you  really  believe  and  teach  that  the  third 
chapter  of  Second  Peter  referred  to  the  times  of  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Jerusalem ;  or  do  you  reject  from  the  canon  this 
Epistle?”  So  it  was  asked  of  the  writer  a  while  ago. 

He  answers  most  decidedly,  that  he  does  accept  of  Sec¬ 
ond  Peter  as  belonging  properly  to  the  canon,  and  as  de¬ 
cidedly  does  he  believe  with  fullest  conviction  that  every 
word  of  it  was  fulfilled  at  that  time.  In  setting  this  mat¬ 
ter  forth,  three  things  may  be  said: — 

I.  This  Epistle  indicates  most  plainly  that  the  events 
of  which  the  Apostle  speaks,  especially  in  this  third  chap¬ 
ter,  were  to  occur  in  the  near  future;  so  that  those  to 
whom  he  was  writing  were  personally  interested  and  con¬ 
cerned  in  them.  There  is  a  feeling  of  the  intense  in  the 
whole  style  of  the  chapter.  The  air  which  the  writer 
breathes  is  full  of  oxygen.  No  one  can  read  the  passage 
in  the  original,  or  in  *any  translation  that  is  at  all  accurate, 
without  being  impressed  with  the  urgency  of  it.  Some¬ 
thing  should  be  done,  and  done  now,  and  done  by  the  very 
persons  to  whom  he  was  writing,  to  get  ready  for  events 
which  were  just  at  hand.  It  has  the  atmosphere  of  a  mil¬ 
itary  encampment,  amid  the  blare  of  trumpets,  calling  to 
battle-array,  with  the  enemy  in  sight,  and  coming  on  at 
double-quick.  He  “stirs  up”  (ver.  i.)  their  minds  vigor¬ 
ously.  His  appeal  is  all  on  fire :  “  Seeing  that  all  these 

things  are  about  to  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons 
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ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness, 
looking  for  and  hastening  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
God?”  Now,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  date  of  this  writing 
is  the  year  66;  that,  more  than  thirty  years  before,  the 
Master  had  said,  “There  be  some  of  you  standing  here  who 
shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming 
in  his  kingdom”;  remembering  that  Peter  had  heard  him 
say  this,  and  had  also  heard  him  say  those  other  words  of 
terrible  import:  “The  sun  shall  be  darkened,  and  the 
moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  stars  shall  fall  from 
heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken: 
.  .  .  and  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  land  mourn,”  add¬ 
ing  in  the  same  breath,  “Verily  I  say  unto  you.  This  gen¬ 
eration  shall  not  pass  away.,  till  all  these  things  be  fuU 
filled^'* — it  is  not  strange  that  the  soul  of  the  Apostle 
should  be  charged  with  the  electric  fire.  The  fulfillment 
was  already  beginning.  The  mourning  of  the  tribes  was 
even  now  swelling  in  a  deep  undertone,  and  was  ready  to 
break  out  into  a  wail  such  as  had  not  been  heard  since  the 
world  began :  no,  nor  ever  should  be  heard  again. 

With  this  understanding  of  it,  the  writing  of  Peter  is  en¬ 
tirely  intelligible.  Put  on  the  theory  that  the  Apostle  was 
writing  of  things  yet  two  thousand  years  in  the  future,  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  understand  it.  Just  imagine,  for  a 
moment,  that  Peter  is  saying  to  his  readers  (or  better,  to 
his  hearers ;  for  no  doubt  all  these  Epistles  were  written  to 
be  read  to  the  people  in  their  assemblies),  “Beloved,  this 
world  is  one  day  to  be  burned  up.  Not  in  your  day  or 
mine;  not  in  a  thousand  years.  Not  in  eighteen  hundred 
years.  But '  some  day  in  the  remote  future  it  is  to  be 
burned  up.  Seeing  then,  that  all  these  things  shall,  two 
thousand  years  hence,  or  later,  be  dissolved,  what  manner 
of  persons  ought  ye  who  are  now  living  to  be  in  all  holy 
conversation  and  godliness,  looking  for  and  hastening 
unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God,  wherein  the  heavens. 
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being  on  fire,  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat — two  thousand  years  hence!” 

Such  a  juxtaposition  of  ideas,  such  basing  of  a  fervid 
appeal  to  present  Christian  life  and  action  upon  a  remote 
event  in  the  history  of  the  physical  globe^  would  be  so  ab¬ 
surd  that  it  seems  well-nigh  irreverent  even  to  hypothecate 
it.  The  Apostle  Peter  was  never  guilty  of  such  preposter¬ 
ous  preaching  as  that.  No  man  outside  of  a  madhouse 
would  be  expected  to  put  things  together  in  such  a  fashion 
as  that.  Yet  just  that  was  what  Peter  did;  or — 

2.  If  he  appealed  to  them  in  view  of  events  which  he 
supposed  to  be  near  at  hand^  but  which  were  yet  many 
centuries  distant, — what,  in  that  case,  becomes  of  his  being 
an  inspired  teacher?  If  he  were  mistaken^  by  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years,  as  to  the  time  of  the  events  which 
he  foretells,  what  ground  of  confidence  have  we  left  that 
he  might  not  have  been  mistaken  in  the  occurrence  of  the 
events  at  all? 

How  is  it  that  some  of  my  Second-advent  brethren  hold 
to  the  destruction  of  this  world,  except  that  Peter  and 
others  of  the  New  Testament  writers  (as  they  understand 
them)  so  declare?  Yet  if  Peter’s  prophetic  gift  was  not 
adequate  to  save  him  from  an  error  of  more  than  eighteen 
centuries  as  to  the  time  when  this  catastrophe  should  take 
place,  what  ground  of  faith  is  left  us,  either  in  his  pro¬ 
phetic  gift  or  in  any  divine  inspiration  whatever? 

The  preachers  of  fifty-eight  to  sixty-three  years  ago  who 
went  everywhere  declaring  that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
to  be  in  1843,  ^o^t  their  hold  upon  the  people  when  the 
year  1844  smiled  upon  a  world  not  yet  in  ashes.  They 
ought  to  have  lost  it.  Those  other  preachers,  thirty-five 
to  forty  years  ago,  who  placed  the  date  of  this  catastrophe 
in  1866,  had  no  more  any  pow’er  with  their  hearers  when 
the  year  passed,  and  their  predictions  had  failed.  This 
was  inevitable.  And  the  good  brethren  and  learned  doc- 
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tors  who  tell  us  that  the  Apostles  were  all  mistaken  about 
the  time  of  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world, 
may  not  know  it  (they  certainly  do  not  intend  it),  but  just 
as  certainly  they  are  in  fact  destroying  the  very  foundations 
of  all  faith  in  apostolic  teaching,  and  indeed  in  the  pro¬ 
phetic  teachings  of  Christ  himself.  And  yet,  if  those  pre¬ 
dictions  have  not  already  bec7i  fulfilled^  there  is  no  other 
possible  conclusion.  For  I  do  not  know  of  a  passage  of 
Scripture  quoted  to  prove  the  yet  future  personal  coming 
of  Christ,  that  was  not  spoken  at  the  time  of  an  event  then 
near  at  hand — within  the  lifetime  of  the  generation  then 
upon  the  earth.  I  read  a  little  while  ago  a  long  discourse, 
preached  in  Chicago,  upon  this  subject,  in  which  the  elo¬ 
quent  preacher  quoted  from  the  words  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  sixteen  passages  to  prove  Christ’s  second  coming 
as  still  in  the  future  and  near  at  hand :  and  I  found  in  the 
immediate  context  of  every  one  of  them  most  clear  and  un¬ 
equivocal  proof  that  they  were  spoken  of  an  event  or  of 
events  just  about  to  take  place  then. 

The  quotation  of  “proof-texts”  upon  this  subject  has 
more  than  once  reminded  the  writer  of  a  little  bit  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience  which  the  reader  will  pardon  him  for  in¬ 
troducing  here.  Coming  home  one  evening  with  a  letter 
in  hand,  I  said  to  my  family,  consisting  of  children  and 
boarders,  all  of  whom  were  in  a  healthful  mood  for  a  harm¬ 
less  practical  joke  (the  younger  members  of  the  household 
had  retired):  “  I  have  a  letter  from  my  sister  J.  Would 
you  like  to  hear  a  sentence  or  two?”  “Yes,  yes:  hear, 
hear.”  I  read,  “  I  am  expecting  to  come  to  you  next  week.” 
“Good,  good:  I’ll  meet  her  at  the  train,”  cried  one.  “I’ll 
give  her  up  my  room,”  said  another.  “  I’ll  stay  at  home 
from  college  to  see  her,”  shouted  a  third.  One  of  the  com¬ 
pany  at  this  point  quietly  asked:  “What  is  the  date  of 
your  letter?”  Just  as  quietly  I  said:  “It  is  only  twenty- 
two  years  since  it  was  written !  ”  Of  course  it  was  well  for 
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me  to  make  a  speedy  escape  from  that  room.  And  yet 
who  has  not  heard,  time  without  number,  such  passages  as 
“  lyO,  I  come  quickly,”  quoted  to  prove  that  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  was  now  to  be  expected  very  soon?  words 
uttered  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago — and  if  ever 
they  were  worthy  of  belief,  must  have  been  fulfilled  more 
than  that  long  ago — quoted  as  if  they  were  just  now  spoken 
from  heaven?  But  for  the  good  intentions  of  those  who 
are  guilty  of  this  “fallacy  of  quotation,”  what  else  could  it 
be  called  but  consummate  trifling  with  the  word  of  God  ? 
I  knew  that  I  was,  for  the  moment,  trifling  with  my  sister’s 
old  letter;  but  I  did  it  for  a  moral  purpose,  and  to  illus¬ 
trate  and  enforce  a  principle  of  interpretation  that  it  was 
important  to  learn,  namely,  that  a  disconnected  sentence, 
taken  from  any  document,  without  reference  to  its  date, 
may  make  a  very  false  impression.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  common  and  the  most  hurtful  of  all  fallacies  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Just  here  I  may  say  a  word  or  two  in  allusion  to  some 
things  which  I  have  often  heard  repeated.  One  is  this, 
that  Christ  had  himself  said,  that  of  the  day  and  hour  of 
his  coming,  even  he  himself  did  not  know — only  the 
Father.  But  the  reader  will  find  that  this  was  said 
directly  after  the  saying,  “Verily  I  say  unto  you.  This  gen¬ 
eration  shall  not  pass  away,  till  all  these  things  be  ful¬ 
filled”;  adding  “but  of  the  day  and  knoweth  no  man, 
not  even  the  Son,  but  only  the  Father.”  It  was  to  be  in 
that  generation:  it  was  to  take  place  before  some  who 
were  then  present  should  taste  of  death.  That  general 
statement  w’as  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  pre¬ 
cise  day  and  hour  had  not  been  revealed. 

And  another  thing  often  said  is,  that  as  with  the  Lord 
one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  so  any  time  will  be 
“quickly.”  But  we  surely  must  not  forget  that  when  God 
speaks  to  men  it  is  in  their  own  language,  and  when  he 
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says  to  the  children  of  men,  ^^To-day  if  ye  will  hear  his 
voice :  behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation,”  it  will  be  a  little 
dangerous  to  say  that  “  with  God  it  is  always  to-day,”  and 
that  it  is  “one  eternal  now”  in  his  reckoning.  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  else  in  which  men  are  so  constantly 
guilty  of  that  sort  of  fallacious  interpretation  except  in  this 
matter  of  the  second  advent. 

3.  The  third  thing  which  I  wish  to  say  is  this,  that, 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  this  Epistle  of  Peter  referred  to 
events  then  close  at  hand,  the  record  of  which  is  authen¬ 
tic  history,  there  is  not  a  form  of  speech  in  it  which  is  not 
justified  by  the  laws  of  language  to  which  Peter  and  all 
his  readers  and  hearers  were  thoroughly  accustomed.  Sup¬ 
pose  Peter  had  written  thus:  “Beloved,  the  day  of  the 
Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  in  the  which  all  the 
host  of  heaven  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  heavens  shall  be 
rolled  together  as  a  scroll.  The  streams  of  the  earth  shall 
be  turned  into  pitch,  and  its  dust  into  brimstone.  The 
earth  shall  become  burning  pitch.  It  shall  not  be  quenched 
day  or  night:  the  smoke  thereof  shall  go  up  forever”; 
suppose  he  had  written  that — how  eloquent  men  would 
have  become  in  showing  that  such  language  was  too  plain 
to  be  misunderstood !  They  would  have  said,  “  Such 
words  must  refer  to  the  end  of  all  things.  The  host  of 
heaven  is  to  be  dissolved.  No  form  of  words  could  be 
more  emphatic  in  setting  forth  the  absolute  closing-up  of 
the  material  universe.  And  then  how  plainly  the  language 
in  reference  to  the  earth  must  imply  its  utter  destruction, 
and  nothing  short  of  it!  So  graphic!  So  explicit!  So 
detailed!  The  streams  turned  into  pitch!  The  dust 
into  brimstone!  The  earth  itself  becoming  burning 
pitch!  And  the  smoke  of  the  destroying  fires  to  go  up 
forever ! ” 

Those  who  should  question  the  literal  interpretation  of 
such  “unmistakable  forms  of  speech”  would  be  chided  for 
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their  unbelief,  and  warned  against  the  doom  of  those  who 
take  away  from  the  words  of  the  book. 

Every  one  of  you  will  admit  that  the  substitution  of  the 
words  which  I  have  thus  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle  instead  of  the  tenth  verse  of  this  third  chapter  would 
increase,  and  not  diminish,  its  intensity — would  make  the 
destruction  of  the  earth  more  absolutely  certain,  and  not  less 
so.  And  yet  I  have  but  copied,  word  for  word,  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  respecting  Edom,  instead  of  that  of  Peter  which 
is  understood  to  mean  the  end  of  all  things.  Assuming  that 
Peter’s  prophecy  was  of  the  calamities  which  came  to  Pales¬ 
tine  about  the  year  70  (which  I  most  fully  believe  it  was), 
it  is  even  then  not  by  any  means  so  highly  colored  as  Isaiah’s, 
that  is  known  to  refer  to  Idumea.  We  can  understand 
why.  For  although  all  the  prophecies  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  like  those  of  the  Old,  deal  in  strong  imagery,  yet 
each  writer,  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  has  still 
his  own  personal  characteristics.  Had  Isaiah,  instead  of 
Peter,  been  the  seer  of  Palestine’s  desolation,  the  picture 
had  been  still  more  highly  colored  than  Peter’s  hand  has 
made  it.  The  calamities  that  befell  the  land  of  Israel  in 
the  seventh  decade  of  the  first  century  undoubtedly  far 
surpassed  those  of  Idumea,  as  predicted  by  the  son  of 
Amoz. 

There  is  not  a  word  in  this  third  chapter  of  Second 
Peter  that  ever  suggested  to  those  who  read  it  or  heard  it 
read,  in  Peter’s  lifetime,  or  John’s,  any  thought  of  the  lit¬ 
eral  destruction  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  All  their 
lives  they  had  read  from  Isaiah  about  the  sun  and  the 
moon  and  the  stars  being  darkened,  when  it  was  merely 
the  desolation  of  Babylon  that  was  meant  by  it.  They  had 
heard,  times  without  number,  that  all  the  host  of  heaven 
should  be  dissolved,  and  the  heavens  should  be  rolled  to¬ 
gether  as  a  scroll,  and  all  their  host  should  fade  away :  and 
that  the  streams  of  the  earth  were  to  be  turned  into  pitch. 
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and  the  dust  thereof  into  brimstone,  and  the  earth  was  to 
become  burning  pitch,  to  be  quenched  neither  day  nor 
night,  but  the  smoke  was  to  go  up  forever,  when  they  knew 
that  this  was  only  the  rhetoric  in  which  the  desolation  of 
Idumea  was  clothed.  They  had  listened  to  Ezekiel  in 
similar  strains  when  it  was  the  king  of  Egypt  that  was  to 
be  overthrown;  and  when  Peter  had  employed  similar 
forms  of  speech — though  on  a  lower  key,  for  he  was  a  fish¬ 
erman,  and  not  a  poet — in  prophesying  of  the  terrible 
times  that  filled  up  the  years  from  the  very  date  of  this 
Epistle  to  the  final  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  those  who 
passed  through  the  agonies  of  that  unparalleled  epoch 
never  thought  of  charging  Peter  with  overdrawing  the  pic¬ 
ture,  but  only  said,  “Oh,  if  Isaiah  had  done  it,  with  what 
flashes  of  lightning  would  he  have  set  all  the  heavens 
ablaze !  ” 

Much  stress  is  laid  upon  such  expressions  as  “the  last 
day,”  “the  last  days,”  and  “the  last  times,”  as  proving 
that  this  world  is  to  come  to  an  end ;  and  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  this  material  globe,  the  final  judgment 
is  to  take  place.  But  it  goes  without  saying,  that,  as  there 
was  an  end  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  as  there  is  to 
be  an  end  to  every  human  life,  these  expressions  alone  do 
not  settle  the  question.  It  is  a  fit  subject  for  examination 
as  to  whether  these  modes  of  speech  should  be  referred  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  or  to  .some  other  end,  which  may  fit¬ 
tingly  be  spoken  of  as  the  last  day. 

Proceeding  with  such  an  investigation,  we  shall  find 
that  in  Acts  ii.  17  Peter  quotes  from  the  Prophet  Joel  these 
words :  “  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days^  saith  God,  I 
will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh:  .  .  .  and  I  will*  show 
wonders  in  heaven  above,  and  signs  in  the  earth  beneath : 
blood,  and  fire,  and  vapor  of  smoke.  The  sun  shall  be 
turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood,  before  that 
great  and  notable  day  of  the  Eord  come” — telling  his 
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hearers  distinctly  that  they  were  then  realizing  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  that  prophecy.  (By  the  way,  that  shows  how 
Peter  understood  those  emphatic  expressions  which  are  so 
often  quoted  as  yet  to  be  fulfilled.)  Those  ivere  the  last 
days.  We  have  this  direct  testimony  of  the  Apostle. 

In  2  Tim.  iii.  i,  Paul  speaks  of  the  perilous  times  com¬ 
ing  “in  the  last  days,”  and  proceeds  to  exhort  Timothy  to 
be  ready  for  them  in  such  a  way  as  manifestly  to  indicate 
that  he  was  to  encounter  them ;  and  that,  too,  before  long. 

Heb.  i.  2  says,  “God  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken 
unto  us  by  his  Son.”  This  is  the  accepted  version  from 
an  old  Greek  text.  The  Revised  Version  translates  from 
a  revised  Greek  text,  “  In  the  last  of  these  days,”  but  with 
no  substantial  change  of  meaning. 

James  v.  3  reads,  “Ye  have  heaped  treasure  together  for 
the  last  days” — R.  V.  reads  “/;/  the  last  days.”  Both 
forms  of  expression  imply  that  those  days  were  the  last 
days. 

1  Peter  i.  20  speaks  of  Christ  as  manifested  “in  these  last 
times.” 

2  Peter  iii.  3  alludes  to  scoffers  that  should  come  “in  the 
last  days,”  as  though  they  were  then  living,  and  the  people 
to  whom  he  was  writing  needed  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  them. 

I  John  ii.  18  says,  “It  is  the  last  time:  and  as  ye  have 
heard  that  Antichrist  shall  come,  even  now  are  there  many 
Antichrists:  whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  time.” 

All  these  words  were  written  before  the  year  70,  and  so 
explain  the  understood  meaning  of  these  expressions  as  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  end  of  the  old  dispensation,  which  was  then 
passing  away. 

Besides  these  seven  examples  of  the  use  of  these  words, 
there  are  six  others  in  which  the  expressions  “the  last 
day”  and  “the  last  time”  are  used,  and  I  think  that  a  crit¬ 
ical  study  of  them  will  show  that  they  are  used  with  refer- 
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ence  to  the  end  of  human  life ;  and  not  at  all  as  referring 
to  the  end  of  this  material  globe.  Indeed,  I  do  not  find 
any  form  of  speech  in  the  Bible  which  properly  interpreted 
refers  to  the  end  of  this  material  earth.  That  may  some¬ 
times  occur;  but  the  Bible  has  nothing  to  say  about  it. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  in  science  to  suggest  that  this 
planet  is  anywhere  near  the  end  of  its  career.  The  Crea¬ 
tor,  since  in  the  beginning  he  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  has  spent,  according  to  the  unanimous  agreement  of 
scientists,  many  millions  of  years  in  fitting  it  up  for  human 
habitation — millions  of  ages  before  there  was  a  human 
being  upon  it.  Were  any  man  to  spend  ten  years  in  build¬ 
ing  a  house,  it  would  be  assumed  that  it  was  his  expecta¬ 
tion  that  it  should  be  occupied  by  some  one  at  least  as 
long  as  it  took  to  build  it.  Of  course  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  that  this  planet  is  yet  to  be  inhabited  for  millions  of 
years,  but  I  most  assuredly  believe  it — on  general  prhici- 
pies.  I  am  sure  that  the  Bible  has  not  a  word  to  say  to 
the  contrary.  The  earth  is  but  in  its  earliest  infancy. 
Every  year  it  is  becoming  better  and  better  fitted  to  live  in. 
If  I  did  not  know  that  heaven  was  a  still  better  place  for 
our  permanent  home,  I  should  be  glad  to  live  another 
threescore  and  ten  here. 

But  some  man  will  ask,  “Did  not  the  angel  tell  the  dis¬ 
ciples  at  the  time  of  Christ’s  ascension:  ‘This  same  Jesus, 
who  is  taken  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like 
maimer  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven,’ — and  does 
not  your  understanding  of  his  coming  imply  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  manner?” 

This  is  a  very  proper  and  pertinent  question.  Let  me 
address  myself  to  the  answer.  And  first  let  me  say,  that 
the  words  hon  tropon.,  which  are  here  translated  “in  like 
manner,”  are  used  four  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  every  other  instance  are  translated  simply  “as.”  They 
do  not  necessarily  imply  “  identity  of  mode  or  manner,” 
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but  simply  the  same  absolute  assurance  of  the  fact.  Here 
they  are : — 

Matt,  xxiii.  37:  “O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a 
hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings.”  Here  cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  intention  of  expressing  identity  of  man¬ 
ner,  but  the  fact  that  he  would  as  certainly  have  given 
them  loving  protection. 

Acts  vii.  28:  “Wilt  thou  kill  me,  as  thou  didst  the 
Egyptian  yesterday?”  Does  this  imply  similar  manner  of 
killing,  or  the  simple  fact  of  the  killing,  without  reference 
to  details  of  mode? 

2  Tim.  iii.  8:  “Now  as  Jannes  and  Jambres  withstood 
Moses,  so  do  these  also  resist  the  truth.”  Certainly  no 
identity  of  manner  of  resistance  is  here  intended.  For 
Jannes  and  Jambres  withstood  Moses  by  magical  enchant¬ 
ments.  Paul  in  the  immediate  connection  describes  those 
who  resisted  him,  and  in  the  use  of  eighteen  distinct  epi¬ 
thets  sets  forth  their  modes  of  resistance,  but  not  one  of 
them  is  that  of  being  magicians  (see  2  Tim.  iii.  2-4). 

The  New  Testament  usage,  then,  gives  little  countenance 
to  the  theory  that  this  form  of  speech  must  imply  identity 
of  mode  or  manner.  And  the  Septuagint  usage  does  not 
sustain  this  theory  any  better.  I  give  you  but  a  single  ex¬ 
ample  from  Isa.  xxxiii.  4:  “Your  spoil  shall  be  like  the 
gathering  of  the  caterpillar:  as  the  running  to  and  fro  of 
locusts.”  Were  the  men  in  gathering  spoil  to  imitate  the 
movements  of  locusts — going  in  the  same  way?  Or  does 
it  simply  mean  that  the  spoiling  was  to  be  as  thorough  and 
as  obvious? 

But  I  may  still  further  say  that  the  interpretation  of 
hon  tropon  as  meaning  “identity  of  mode  or  manner” 
proves  too  much  altogether  for  those  who  understand  lit¬ 
erally  what  is  said  of  Christ’s  second  coming.  His  going 
away  was  most  unlike  what  was  said  of  his  coming  again. 
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His  ascension  was  very  quiet.  It  was  in  the  presence  of 
very  few.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  spectacular  about 
it.  But  his  second  coming  was  to  be  “with  clouds,  and 
the  voice  of  a  trumpet,  and  every  eye  should  see  him.” 
There  is  no  resemblance  of  manner.  I  think,  therefore,  ■ 
that  we  must  all  agree  that  all  that  was  meant  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  was,  that  the  reality  of  his  second  coming  was  to 
be  as  obvious  and  as  unquestionable  as  his  ascension  had 
been.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  far  more  impressive,  as 
the  figures  of  speech  used  in  describing  it  would  naturally 
lead  us  to  expect  that  it  would  be.  The  Jewish  system 
fell  with  a  crash  that  resounded  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 
The  kingdom  of  God  came  with  power  and  great  glory. 

“  Was  Christ’s  second  coming,  then,  at  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  are  we  not  to  look  for  his  personal  com- 
ing  again?” 

I  so  understand  it.  I  cannot  get  away  from  that  saying 
of  his  in  Caesarea  Philippi,  “There  be  some  standing  here 
who  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  Son  of 
man  coming  in  his  kingdom.'''*  It  was  so  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  heard  it,  and  it  was  so  brought 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  minds  of  the  Syiioptists,  that 
they  all  give  it  substantially  in  the  same  way.  And  that 
still  more  impressive  talk  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  when 
the  subject  was  amplified,  and  that  “Verily  I  say  unto  you. 
This  generation  shall  not  pass  away  till  all  these  things  be 
fulfilled”;  this  with  the  supplementary  words  confirming 
the  statement  in  a  most  unexampled  way,  “  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away.” 
There  the  words  stand — in  almost  precisely  the  same  form 
in  each  of  the  three  records.  I  cannot  possibly  get  away 
from  these  words.  Every  known  manuscript  and  every 
old  version  contains  them. 

Nor  do  I  see  why  we  should  still  hunger  and  thirst  for 
Christ’s  coming  in  person  to  reign  in  this  world — either 
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premillenially,  or  post-millenially, — when  he  has  told  us 
distinctly  that  his  spiritual  presence  is  better  for  the  world 
than  his  bodily  presence.  “It  is  well  for  you  that  I  go 
away :  for  if  I  go  away,  I  will  send  the  Comforter,  who 
shall  take  everything  and  show  it  unto  you.”  As  though 
he  had  said,  “If  I  were  to  remain  here  in  bodily  presence, 
you  would  sometimes  be  in  Judaea  when  I  was  in  Galilee. 
You  would  be  in  Rome  when  I  should  be  in  Damascus.  It 
is  well  for  you  that  I  should  be  with  you  in  spirit  rather 
than  in  body.  You  are  going  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all 
the  nations — lo,  /  shall  be  with  you  always?'* 

I  traveled  for  weeks  in  Palestine.  It  was  with  such  a 
realization  of  the  personal  presence  of  Christ  as  I  followed 
his  footsteps  from  place  to  place  everywhere,  that  when,  by 
and  by,  we  came  to  the  limits  of  his  journeyings,  and 
pushed  our  way  on  through  Phcenicia,  I  had  for  hours  such 
a  feeling  of  parting  from  Him^  that,  never  as  before  nor 
since,  there  came  to  me  such  floods  of  tears  that  in  my 
agony  I  cried  out,  “O  thou  blessed  Christ,  help  me!” 
Then  the  words  seem  to  drop  down  upon  me  from  heaven, 
I  am  with  you  always,  even  forever  and  ever.”  If  the 
word  should  require  me  to  accept  of  it,  that  He  was  to 
come  in  person  and  reign  in  Jerusalem,  I  would  do  it.  But 
there  would  be  no  comfort  in  it.  His  spiritual  abiding  pres¬ 
ence  is  far  better.  Suppose  he  were  in  Jerusalem  to-day, 
how  few  of  all  his  saints  could  go  there  to  see  him !  Now 
he  is  just  as  much  where  the  reader  at  present  is,  as  in  any 
other  place  on  earth.  We  could  not  all  live  in  Palestine 
if  he  were  there.  (Read  John  xvi.  7-15.) 

I  noticed  another  thing  in  this  study  of  the  twenty-fourth 
of  Matthew, — the  very  last,  I  think,  that  I  did  notice, — and 
that  is,  that  the  whole  atmosphere  of  this  discourse  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  is  local.  For  example,  as  Matthew  re¬ 
peats  the  talk  of  our  Lord,  he  says:  “When  ye  therefore 
shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Dan- 
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iel  the  prophet,  standing  in  the  holy  place,  then  let  them 
that  be  in  Judsea,  flee  into  the  mountains.”  Mark  uses  the 
same  language.  Luke  employs  a  different  form  of  words, 
but  to  the  same  import,  thus,  “When  ye  shall  see  Jerusa¬ 
lem  compassed  with  armies,  then  know  that  the  desolation 
thereof  is  nigh.” 

And  another  form  of  words  which  in  our  translation  is 
somewhat  disguised,  “Then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth 
mourn.”  The  more  accurate  translation  would  be,  “Then 
shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  la7id  mourn.”  That  the  word  gee 
does  not  always  mean  the  earth  no  Greek  scholar  will 
claim.  For  example,  it  is  .said  of  the  darkness  at  the  cru¬ 
cifixion  of  Christ,  “There  was  darkness  over  all  the  land"''* 
(common  version).  So  Matthew,  and  Mark.  The  translators 
have  translated  the  same  word  “earth”  in  Luke.  The  Re¬ 
visers  have  translated  the  word  “land”  in  Luke,  as  well  as 
in  Matthew  and  Mark.  And  that  it  should  be  translated 
“  land  ”  in  this  case,  in  the  twenty-fourth  of  Matthew,  is 
obvious  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  “tribes”  that  are  spoken 
of  as  mourning,  not  “nations.”  And  the  earth  is  never 
spoken  of  as  being  divided  among  “tribes.”  A  “tribe”  is 
properly  used  only  in  speaking  of  a  limited  portion  of  the 
earth.  The  word  phulee  (singular)  is  used  thirty-one  times 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  in  the  common  version 
translated  “tribe”  (or  “tribes”)  in  all  but  six  of  the  cases: 
it  is  in  the  Revised  Version  translated  “tribe”  (or  “tribes”) 
in  every  case.,  without  exception.  A  few  of  the  instances 
in  which  the  word  is  used  will  illustrate  the  meaning: 
“Judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,”  “The  lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,”  “Of  the  tribe  of  Judah  were  sealed  twelve 
thousand,”  and  so  of  all  the  twelve  tribes  mentioned  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Revelation.  When  the  whole  earth  is 
spoken  of,  it  is  as  being  made  up  of  “  nations.,  and  tribes., 
and  peoples.,  and  tongues?'^  When  tribes  alone  are  spoken 
of,  it  is  always  as  being  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  earth, 
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and  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  confined  to  the  land  of 
Palestine. 

The  whole  atmosphere — I  repeat  it — of  the  words  of 
Christ,  as  given  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  is  local. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  what  John  has  said  in  that  part 
of  the  Revelation  which  refers  to  the  same  period. 

But  it  will  be  objected  to  the  general  view  which  I  have 
set  forth  in  this  article,  that  Christ  said :  “This  gospel  of 
the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  worlds  for  a  wit¬ 
ness  unto  all  nations,  and  then  shall  the  end  come.”  And 
you  may  very  naturally  object,  that  that  had  not  happened 
previous  to  the  year  70  of  the  Christian  era.  My  answer 
to  this  objection  is : — 

1.  “All  the  world”  did  not  mean  as  much  with  the 
people  then  as  with  us  now.  In  Luke  (ii.  i)  it  is  said,  “A 
decree  went  forth,  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed.” 
We  know  that  this  refers  only  to  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
yet  the  Greek  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  passage  in 
hand.  And  in  the  account  of  the  temptation  of  Christ,  we 
are  told  that  Christ  was  taken  into  an  exceeding  high 
mountain,  and  Satan  showed  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
worlds — the  same  words  again  as  here.  And  in  Acts  we 
are  told,  “These  men  who  have  turned  the  world  upside 
down  have  come  hither  also,” — again  the  same  words.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  the  word  had  been  preached  in  all 
the  world,  or  else  it  could  scarcely  be  said  that  the  preach¬ 
ers  had  turned  it  upside  down.  It  would  seem  to  imply, 
not  only  that  the  gospel  had  thus  been  preached,  but  that 
it  had  taken  hold  of  the  people.  Whatever  the  expression 
“all  the  world”  may  mean,  then,  it  is  plain  that  in  the 
New  Testament  usage  it  did  not  cover  any  more  ground  in 
the  one  case  than  it  did  in  the  other.  But 

2.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  facts  show  tliat  the  gos¬ 
pel  had  been  preached  farther  than  we  have  generally  sup¬ 
posed  before  the  year  70.  Paul  had  been  brought  to  Rome 
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and  put  to  death  before  that  time.  Mark,  according  to  an 
undisputed  tradition,  went  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  and 
became  pastor,  and  died  a  martyr  there.  Previous  to  that, 
certainly,  he  is  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Baby¬ 
lon.  And  Peter,  in  sending  Mark’s  salutations  from  Baby¬ 
lon  (see  I  Peter  v.  7),  implies  that  he  himself  was  there 
when  he  wrote  that  Epistle.  Paul  went  everywhere,  even 
to  Arabia.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  gospel  was 
preached  everywhere  in  the  known  world  before  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem.  Only  think  of  the  congregation 
gathered  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost — represent¬ 
ing  Parthia,  and  Media,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  Cappadocia, 
Pontus,  Phrygia,  Pamphylia,  Egypt,  Lybia,  Rome,  Crete, 
Arabia,  Elam.  But  in  any  case,  the  meaning  of  the  words 
“all  the  world,”  admitting  that  they  are  in  themselves  am¬ 
biguous,  cannot  override  the  unambiguous  words  of  Christ, 
when  he  said,  “  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  This  generation  shall 
not  pass  away,  till  all  these  things  [including  this  preach¬ 
ing  in  all  the  world,  which  is  mentioned  just  before  this 
utterance]  be  fulfilled.”  We  cannot  set  aside  this  declara¬ 
tion  without  subverting  our  faith  in  any  divine  inspiration 
in  the  Evangelists  or  in  Christ  himself.  There  is  not  in 
the  Bible  anywhere  a  plainer  statement  than  that. 

Christ's  second  coming  was  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 
The  Jewish  dispensation  then  came  to  a  perpetual  end. 
According  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  his  kingdom  was 
then  set  up.  And  it  is  to  last  forever.  Have  we  not  had 
enough  of  the  folly  of  “  Second-adventism  ”  in  our  time, 
without  keeping  it  up  any  longer?  Some  of  us  remember 
the  wide  spread  excitement  over  the  coming  of  Christ  in 
1843.  remember  how  large  a  number  of  the  victims 

of  that  delusion  went  into  the  insane  asylums,  and  how 
much  larger  a  number  went  into  infidelity.  The  harvest 
gathered  from  the  similar  delusion  of  1866  was  of  the  same 
sort.  Eight  years  ago  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
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French  preachers  went  into  the  madhouse  on  account  of 
the  excitement  of  the  theory  of  1892.  All  of  these  specu¬ 
lations  have  been  as  baseless  as  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 
They  are  the  offspring  of  a  totally  erroneous  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures.  Adventism,  from  first  to  last,  has  been 
delusive,  divisive,  perversive,  subversive.  This  world  is 
not  made  to  he  destroyed^  but  to  be  redeemed.  It  is  yet  to 
become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  his  anointed.  But 
how  slow  we  are  to  learn  that  what  Christ  said  was  true, 
and  will  be  true  to  the  end — that  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the 
world  is  of  far  more  ivorth  than  Christ's  bodily  presence. 
What  the  world  needs  for  its  regeneration  is  spiritual 
power — not  physical  omnipotence. 

This  world  is  to  grow  better  and  better.  More  and 
more,  from  age  to  age,  it  is  to  be  dominated  by  the  living 
Christ  through  the  Eternal  Spirit.  Generation  after  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  believing  are  to  be  gathered  into  the  heavenly 
garners.  For  uncounted  ages  this  earth  is  to  be  the  nur¬ 
sery  from  which  will  be  translated  day  by  day  unnumbered 
thousands  into  the  eternal  glory.  The  spiritual  conquest 
of  the  nations  is  to  go  on,  until  from  all  lands  shall  come 
up  the  shout,  “  Alleluiah,  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reign- 
eth :  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  forever.” 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  us  to  be  expending  all  our  en¬ 
ergy  in  the  work  of  saving  men,  and  training  them  for 
this  eternal  life,  instead  of  spending  our  time  in  cherishing 
the  delusion  and  dream  of  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ  as 
reigning  king  in  Jerusalem? — or  even  in  Chicago?  No 
better  instrumentalities  or  agencies  for  this  world’s  redemp¬ 
tion  would  be  possible  under  such  a  regime  than  are  possi¬ 
ble  now:  Christ  himself  being  witness.  Think  of  the 
achievements  of  the  last  hundred  years !  Think  of  what 
our  ancestors  were  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  what  the 
mighty  empire  of  Great  Britain  has  become ;  and  of  what 
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this  nation  of  ours  has  attained  to;  of  what  a  few  centuries 
have  accomplished;  and  above  all  of  the  assurance  that  He 
— “who  is  called  Wonderful,  Counselor,  the  Mighty  God, 
the  Prince  of  Peace” — will  '■'‘not  fail  or  be  discouraged  till 
he  hath  set  righteousness  in  the  earth.”  Then  why  should 
wef  He  himself,  through  the  Spirit,  is  with  us  and  will 
be  forever  and  ever. 

"  Always  with  us,  always  with  us — 

Words  of  cheer  and  words  of  love; 

Thus  the  risen  Saviour  whispers 
From  his  dwelling-place  above. 

“  With  us  wherj  we  toil  in  sadness, 

Sowing  much  and  reaping  none; 

Telling  us  that  in  the  future 
Golden  harvests  shall  be  won. 

“  With  us  when  the  storm  is  sweeping 
O’er  our  pathway  dark  and  drear; 

Waking  hope  within  our  bosoms. 

Stilling  every  anxious  fear. 

“  With  us  in  the  lonely  valley. 

When  we  cross  the  chilling  stream; 

Lighting  up  the  steps  to  glory 
With  salvation’s  radiant  beam.” 

A  hymn  beginning  with  Christ’s  spiritual  presence  with 
us  on  earth  and  ending  with  his  personal  presence  in 
heaven. 

Finally:  Christ's  personal  presence  is  there not  here! 
All  the  testimony  is  to  that  point.  And  to  his  faithful  ones 
he  says,  “  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  that  where  I  am 
there  ye  may  be  also.”  “6'<?  shall  we  be  forever  with  the 
Lord."  He  is  never  to  leave  that  eternal  home  of  the 
blest.  “Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  us  all  the 
days  of  our  life,  and  we  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  forever.”  Brethren  who  talk  about  his  personal  reign 
on  earth  forget  how  full  the  Bible  testimony  is  against 
them.  The  glorified  saints  are  not  to  be  defrauded  of  the 
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inheritance  promised  them — an  inheritance  '^'‘eternal  in  the 
heavens.^''  And  what  would  heaven  be  without  Christ’s 
personal  presence  there?  Why,  what  are  we  dreaming  of? 
Are  we  forgetting  that  we  are  all  of  us  going  home  in  just 
a  little  while?  We  shall  never  see  him  personally  on  this 
earth,  though  we  should  live  here  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  years :  but  we  shall  soon  be  “  over  there,”  and 
see  him  as  he  is. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  POSSIBLE  POPULATION  OF  PALESTINE. 

BY  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT. 

The  intelligent  modern  traveler  in  Palestine  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  passage  in  his  Baedeker  relating 
to  the  ancient  population  of  the  country,'  which,  while 
giving  correctly  the  estimates,  speaks  of  them  as  evidently 
exaggerated.  According  to  Num.  i.  46  and  xxvi.  51,  the 
males  above  twenty  years  of  age  capable  of  bearing  arms 
numbered  603,550;  while  in  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  9)  there  were  1,300,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
the  age-limit  being  presumably  the  same  as  that  mentioned 
in  Numbers.  If,  as  is  usually  done,  we  reckon  the  total 
population  to  be  four  times  the  number  of  adult  males,  it 
would  be,  in  round  numbers,  2,500,000  at  the  time  of 
Joshua’s  entrance  into  Palestine,  and  in  the  time  of  David, 
four  hundred  years  later,  5,000,000.  Reckoning  the  area 
of  Palestine,  including  the  land  occupied  by  the  tribes  east 
of  the  Jordan,  at  10,500  square  miles,  this  would  give  a 
population  of  240  to  the  square  mile  in  the  time  of  Joshua, 
and  480  to  the  square  mile  in  the  time  of  David ;  whereas 
the  total  population  at  the  present  time  (650,000)  is  only 
about  sixty-two  to  the  square  mile. 

When  the  traveler  rides  over  the  treeless  mountains  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  witnesses  the  present  neglected 
condition  of  the  country  and  its  consequent  infertility,  it 
is,  indeed,  difficult  for  him  not  to  believe,  with  his  guide¬ 
book,  that  the  early  estimates  found  in  Numbers  and 
Samuel  are  exaggerations.  Especially  is  this  the  case  if 

*  Baedeker’s  Palestine  and  Syria,  p.  58. 
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he  has  come  from  the  United  States,  where  land  is  so 
plenty  that  high  cultivation  has  not  been  a  necessity,  and 
where  the  average  population  to  the  square  mile,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  Territories,  is  only  twenty-six ;  that  of  Iowa,  one 
of  the  richest  agricultural  States,  being  but  forty-one.  If, 
however,  he  has  approached  the  country  from  some  of  the 
more  densely  populated  regions  of  the  world,  where  the 
conditions  of  life  are  still  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  the 
great  centers  of  population  three  thousand  years  ago ;  and 
if,  at  the  same  time,  he  examines  somewhat  carefully  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  country,  he  will  be  less  likely  to 
assume  at  once  either  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  writer  or  error  in  the  transmission  of  the  figures. 

If  one  has  gone  from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  density  of  pop¬ 
ulation  such  as  is  involved  in  the  census  report  of  David’s 
officials  will  not  be  at  all  staggering,  when  due  account  is 
taken  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  The  arable 
land  of  Egypt  is  estimated  at  11,240  square  miles,  of  which 
about  7,500  are  included  in  the  delta,  where  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  waste  land.  Yet  the  population  of  Egypt  is,  at  the 
present  time,  11,000,000,  or  about  1,000  to  the  square 
mile;  while  it  is  expected  that,  by  regulating  the  water- 
supply  by  means  of  the  great  dam  nearly  completed  at  As¬ 
suan,  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  may  be  so  increased 
as  to  support  a  population  of  14,000,000  or  15,000,000,  and 
perhaps  even  more.  The  land  of  Goshen  occupied  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  delta,  with  a  fertile  strip  bordering 
the  ancient  Sweet  Water  Canal  leading  to  the  Bitter  Lakes. 
With  the  present  density  of  population  a  border  strip  of  the 
delta  twenty-five  miles  wide  and  one  hundred  miles  long 
(which  seems  to  be  about  the  limits  which  recent  investi¬ 
gations  would  assign  to  it)  would  give  ample  support  to 
the  population  of  the  Israelites  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus, 
when  there  is  said  to  have  been  (Ex.  xii.  37)  “  about  600, • 
000  on  foot  that  were  men,  besides  children,”  which,  at 
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the  former  mode  of  reckoning,  would  make  a  total  of 
2,400,000. 

Nor  is  this  anything  exceptional.  The  Barbadoes,  which 
are  mainly  agricultural  islands,  support  a  population  of 
192,000  on  166  square  miles,  which  equals  more  than  1,156 
to  the  square  mile.  But  the  most  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  capacity  of  land  to  support  a  population  which  lives 
in  a  very  economical  yet  comfortable  condition  is  found  in 
Japan.  Excluding  Formosa,  Japan  has  an  area  of  147,655 
square  miles,  with  a  total  population  of  43,760,815,  mak¬ 
ing  a  density  of  296  to  the  square  mile.  But  the  islands 
are  to  such  a  large  extent  composed  of  mountains  which 
are  incapable  of  being  tilled,  that  the  population  is  prac¬ 
tically  limited  to  one-tenth  of  this  area,  that  is  to  about 
15,000  square  miles.  There  are  then  really  more  than 
3,133  inhabitants  in  Japan  to  every  square  mile  of  arable 
land. 

If,  with  these  figures  in  mind,  we  consider  the  natural 
resources  of  Palestine,  we  can  easily  believe,  not  only  in 
the  highest  figures  which  are  given  for  the  population  in 
the  book  of  Samuel,  but  even  in  those  of  Josephus,  who 
reckons  5,000,000  for  Galilee  alone,  whose  area  could  not 
have  been  more  than  2,000  square  miles.  At  any  rate, 
however  much  we  may  exaggerate  the  proportion  of  waste 
land  in  Palestine  which  is  incapable  of  cultivation,  we  can 
hardly  reduce  it  so  low  that,  with  the  density  of  the  inhab¬ 
itable  portions  of  Japan,  its  population  would  not  equal 
5,000,000.  For,  as  already  said,  the  total  area  of  Palestine 
is  10,500  square  miles,  and,  leaving  out  the  mountainous 
districts,  the  most  of  which  are  themselves  capable  of  yield¬ 
ing  rich  agricultural  returns,  it  is  easy  to  find  2,000  square 
miles  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  world  situated  in  the 
valleys,  where  they  receive  abundant  supplies  of  water 
from  perennial  springs,  together  with  the  fertility  that  is 
brought  with  it  in  the  wash  from  the  mountain  sides. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  impressive  than  the  life-giving 
effect  produced  by  the  immense  flow  of  sparkling  water 
which  pours  forth  from  the  underground  channels  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Hermon  both  at  Banias  and,  three  or  four 
miles  away,  at  the  site  of  the  ancient  Dan.  At  various 
places,  also,  similar  streams  pour  out  along  the  eastern  base 
of  the  mountains  of  Napthali  into  the  plains  about  Lake 
Merom.  Aside,  also,  from  the  river  Jordan,  which  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  watering  all  its  valley,  such  live-giving  springs  as 
those  above  Jericho  and  at  Engedi  burst  forth  in  numerous 
places  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  at  elevations  which 
are  convenient  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

The  cause  of  these  springs  is  so  permanent  that  we  can 
count  upon  their  always  having  been  in  existence,  and 
upon  their  never  having  failed,  except  in  periods  of  ex- 
tremest  drought.  The  mountains  of  Palestine  consist  of 
limestone,  which,  in  the  southern  part,  is  of  such  a  porous 
nature  (in  many  places  being  real  chalk)  as  to  absorb  a 
vast  amount  of  water,  and  hold  it  in  a  permanent  reservoir 
at  a  considerable  elevation,  from  which  it  is  gradually  im¬ 
parted  to  lower  levels;  and,  even  where  the  rock  itself  is 
not  porous,  it  is  eroded  so  irregularly  by  atmospheric  agen¬ 
cies  that  the  soil  is  collected  and  retained  in  innumerable 
depressions,  which  open  into  underground  watercourses, 
and  keep  them  constantly  supplied  with  a  steady  stream  of 
water.  These  upper  limestones,  also,  contain  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  necessary  for  the  support  of  plant  life,  and  disinte¬ 
grate  under  atmospheric  agencies  at  a  rate  which  keeps 
the  soil  constantly  fertile. 

It  has  often  been  assumed  that  the  rainfall  of  Palestine 
was  greater  three  thousand  years  ago  than  it  is  now.  This, 
however,  is  not  capable  of  proof,  and  seems  to  be  contra¬ 
dicted  by  many  well-established  facts.  The  occurrence  of 
droughts  for  example,  especially  the  one  in  the  time  of 
Elijah,  would  indicate  conditions  very  similar  to  those  ex- 
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isting  at  the  present  time.  But  the  clearest  evidence  is  to 
be  found  in  the  size  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  occupies  nearly  the  same  dimensions  now  that  it 
did  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  when  the  children  of  Israel 
crossed  the  Jordan  near  Jericho. 

There  is,  indeed,  abundant  evidence  that,  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  recent  geological  date,  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  was 
filled  with  water  to  about  750  feet  above  the  present  level  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  or  even  to  1,200  feet,  according  to  Professor 
Hull.  Instead  of  the  limited  area  of  the  Dead  Sea,  we  then 
should  have  had  a  lake  extending,  from  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  south  of  the  present  shores,  northward  to  Lake  Gal¬ 
ilee,  or,  if  Professor  Hull’s  inferences  are  correct,  beyond 
Lake  Merom  to  the  fountains  of  Dan.  The  evidence  of 
the  extension  of  this  lake  to  the  750-foot  level  is  too  clear 
to  admit  of  doubt.  This  is  found  in  the  fine  sediment, 
showing  signs  of  stratification  by  water  up  to  this  level, 
which  extends  all  around  the  basin,  and  fills  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  to  an  unknown  depth.  It  is  through  this  sedi¬ 
ment  that  the  present  river  Jordan  has  cut  its  deep,  tortu¬ 
ous,  narrow  channel,  with  its  characteristic  clayey  banks, 
rendering  its  passage  in  general  very  difficult. 

That  these  events  are  of  recent  date  is  evident  enough 
from  the  small  amount  of  erosion  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  water  fell  to  its  present  level  in  the  Dead  Sea. 
Without  doubt,  also,  they  point  to  great  climatic  changes 
during  recent  geological  time,  but  they  evidently  so  far  pre¬ 
ceded  the  historical  knowledge  which  we  have  of  the  region, 
that  they  are  most  likely  connected  with  an  earlier  class  of 
events  belonging  to  the  glacial  period. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  evidence,  we  must  take  into 
account  the  causes  which  secure  the  present  water  level  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  This  is  now  dependent  upon  the  equilibrium 
which  is  established  between  the  precipitation  over  the 
basin  and  the  evaporation.  The  evaporation  now  just 
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equals  the  precipitation.  With  these  elements  constant 
the  water  cannot  change  its  level;  for,  if  the  Dead  Sea 
should  fall,  that  would  diminish  the  evaporating  surface, 
so  that,  if  the  precipitation  is  the  same,  it  would  speedily 
regain  its  level ;  while  the  surface  cannot  appreciably  rise 
without  increasing  the  evaporating  surface.  Hence,  unless 
the  rainfall  were  increased,  the  higher  level  could  not  be 
maintained.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when  the  water 
level  in  the  basin  was  high  enough  to  distribute  the  silt 
which  reaches  the  75ofoot  level,  either  the  precipitation 
must  have  been  immensely  greater  than  now  or  the  evapo¬ 
ration  proportionately  less;  for  the  expanse  of  water  was 
then  eight  or  ten  times  greater  than  at  the  present  time. 

One  theory  to  account  for  this  great  increase  of  water  in 
the  Jordan  basin  connects  it  with  the  glacial  period. 
Professor  Hull  and  others  had  supposed,  that  during  that 
epoch  glaciers  covered  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon 
Mountains,  and,  as  a  consequence,  so  clouded  the  sky  and 
lowered  the  temperature  that  the  evaporation  was  checked, 
and  that  this,  combined  with  an  increased  precipitation  of 
of  moisture  over  the  region,  produced  the  results  ob¬ 
served.  But,  as  I  failed  to  find  evidences  of  a  glacial  pe¬ 
riod  in  the  Lebanon  Mountains  (except  possibly  far  to  the 
north  over  the  limited  elevated  area  containing  the  last  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon),  that  theory  commends  it¬ 
self  less  to  me  than  it  did  at  one  time.  If  the  facts  are  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  glacial  period,  it  must  be  in¬ 
directly  through  a  general  lowering  of  the  temperature  and 
an  increased  precipitation  which  characterized  a  belt  of  in¬ 
definite  extent  south  of  the  glaciated  regions,  which  is  al¬ 
together  theoretical. 

At  present  I  am  more  inclined  to  connect  this  increase 
of  water  with  facts  which  I  have  published  elsewhere  (but 
which  I  will  more  fully  set  forth  in  a  future  number  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra),  going  to  show  that  since  man 
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came  into  the  world  there  has  been  an  extensive  but  com¬ 
paratively  brief  subsidence  of  all  Northern,  Central,  and 
Western  Asia,  which  may  p)ossibly  be  correlated  with  the 
Noachian  deluge.  If  this  subsidence  were  even  less  than 
we  now  know  it  to  have  been  upon  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  it  would  have  admitted  the  waters  of  the  ocean  into 
the  Jordan  Valley,  and  furnished  the  conditions  which 
might  readily  explain  the  sediment  there  to  which  we 
have  referred;  while,  upon  the  emergence  of  the  land, 
evaporation  would  rapidly  reduce  the  area  of  water  ex¬ 
posed  until  an  equilibrium  was  established.  For  a  time 
this  may  well  have  been  at  the  750-foot  line  spoken 
of,  when  the  precipitation  was  still  greatly  in  excess  of 
what  it  is  now.  Wliile  it  is  true,  therefore,  that  the  pre¬ 
cipitation  over  Central  Asia  has  been,  within  the  last  few 
thousand  years,  greatly  in  excess  of  what  it  is  now,  this 
must  have  preceded  the  occupation  of  Palestine  by  the 
children  of  Israel  by  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  and  so 
will  not  help  us  in  explaining  the  productiveness  of  the 
land  during  the  early  historic  period. 

But  it  is  not  needed.  The  rainfall  in  Palestine  is  still 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  a  vastly  increased 
productivity,  if  certain  other  conditions  were  supplied.  The 
annual  rainfall  at  Jerusalem  is  twenty-three  inches,  occur¬ 
ring  on  fifty-two  different  days,  beginning  with  one  and  a 
half  inches  in  October,  and  ending  with  one  and  a  half  in 
May;  June,  July,  August,  and  September  being  rainless 
months.  This  rainfall  is  so  distributed  as  to  be  ample  for 
all  purposes,  and  favors  both  winter  and  spring  crops. 
There  are,  on  the  average,  five  and  a  half  rainy  days  in 
November,  nine  in  December,  ten  in  January,  ten  and  a 
half  in  February,  eight  and  a  half  in  March,  and  five  and 
a  half  in  April.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west, 
bringing  the  moisture  collected  over  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  These  winds  occur,  on  the  average,  210  days  in  the 
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year.  The  conditions,  therefore,  are  so  nearly  uniform 
that  nothing  which  man  can  do  is  likely  to  affect  the  ac¬ 
tual  amount  of  precipitation. 

It  is  true  that  some  have  suggested  that  the  greater  ex¬ 
tent  of  forests  which  covered  the  mountains  in  early  times 
may  have  increased  the  rainfall.  This,  however,  is  not 
supported  by  facts.  The  mountains  themselves  are  the 
great  condensers  of  moisture,  and  they  have  been  perma¬ 
nent  factors  for  the  last  three  thousand  years. 

But  the  forests  would  have  a  beneficial  influence  in 
many  respects:  First,  the  roots  of  the  trees  would  prevent 
the  soil  from  being  washed  away  during  the  heavy  storms ; 
secondly,  they  would  greatly  enrich  the  soil  by  the  decom¬ 
position  of  their  foliage;  thirdly,  they  would,  by  their 
shade,  and  by  their  effect  in  retaining  the  soil,  hold  in  the 
moisture  which  would  find  its  way  to  the  lower  levels  dur¬ 
ing  a  longer  portion  of  the  season.  When,  therefore,  agri¬ 
culture  was  first  introduced  into  Palestine,  and  the  forests 
were  gradually  cleared  away,  the  productiveness  must  have 
been  far  in  excess  of  what  it  is  now ;  and,  under  proper 
treatment,  especially  by  terracing  the  hillsides  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  being  washed  away,  their  productiveness 
might  have  been  kept  up  for  an  indefinite  period. 

That  forests  were  actually  abundant  all  over  this  region 
in  the  early  historic  period  is  evident,  among  other  things, 
from  the  extensive  mining  operations  which  were  carried 
on  in  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  long  before  the  Exodus.  But 
the  successful  working  of  the  mines  was  dependent  upon 
obtaining  an  abundant  supply  of  charcoal  in  tlie  vicinity, 
which  implies  the  existence  of  forests  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  ;  while  even  in  the  time  of  Christ  ship-building  was  an 
important  industry  on  Lake  Galilee, — the  town  of  Tari- 
chcea  being  specially  noted  for  this  industry.  Josephus 
tells  of  collecting,  for  one  of  his  military  expeditions  on 
the  shores  of  Galilee,  “two  hundred  and  thirty  ships  from 
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the  vicinity  of  Tarichaea  alone” ;  while  the  Romans,  against 
whom  he  led  his  fleet,  evidently  possessed  an  equal  number. 
In  former  times,  also,  as  now,  the  vine  and  the  olive  grew 
luxuriantly  wherever  in  Palestine  their  roots  could  get 
access  to  the  limestone  soil  which  characterizes  the  whole 
country.  But  the  oil  produced  from  the  olive  was  then  out 
of  all  proportion  to  what  it  is  now ;  two  hundred  thousand 
gallons  being  sent  annually  by  Solomon  to  Hiram,  King 
of  Tyre.  It  need  not  be  said  that  these  vineyards  and 
olive  orchards  in  protecting  the  mountain  sides  would 
go  far  to  supply  the  place  of  the  native  forests  after  they 
were  removed. 

Altogether,  therefore,  when  we  closely  examine  the  situ¬ 
ation,  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  believing  that 
10,500  square  miles  of  Palestine  supported  in  the  time  of 
David  a  population  of  5,000,000,  or  about  500  to  the  square 
mile;  this  being  a  density  considerably  less  than  that  of 
Belgium,  which  is  593  to  the  square  mile,  and  only  half 
that  of  Brabant  and  Holland,  one-third  that  of  Malta,  and 
one-sixth  that  of  the  populated  area  of  Japan. 

There  is  more  difficulty,  however,  in  understanding  how 
the  population  of  2,500,000  Israelites  who  crossed  the  Red 
Sea  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  during  the  forty 
years  of  wandering.  It  is  true  that  for  a  portion  of  the 
time  they  were  miraculously  fed,  but  it  would  seem 
scarcely  in  the  line  of  the  ordinary  economy  of  miracles  as 
revealed  in  the  Bible,  to  suppose  that  this  great  multitude 
were  wholly  or  principally  fed  by  miracles  during  that  en¬ 
tire  time,  and  we  are  led  to  inquire.  What  natural  means 
of  support  might  they  have  found  in  the  “wilderness  of 
wandering”?  And  here  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that 
the  population  at  the  end  of  the  forty  years  was  almost  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  that  at  the  beginning,  there  being  at 
both  periods  about  600,000  adult  males.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  conditions  of  life  to  which  they  had 
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been  subjected  were  more  than  ordinarily  severe,  for  the 
population  would  naturally  have  doubled  in  that  length  of 
time.  We  may  well  believe,  therefore,  that  even  the  mirac¬ 
ulous  intervention  did  not  lift  them  altogether  above  want, 
but  left  them  to  endure  as  best  they  could  the  hardships  of 
untried  conditions  of  life. 

At  the  same  time  we  can  obtain  some  light  upon  the 
subject  by  considering,  first,  that  the  children  of  Israel, 
from  being  mere  nomads  upon  their  entrance  into  Egypt, 
had  become  familiarized  with  the  agricultural  methods  of 
the  most  highly  civilized  nation  of  antiquity ;  while  we 
know,  from  their  later  life  in  Palestine,  that  they  to  a  great 
extent  carried  this  art  and  many  of  the  common-law  prac¬ 
tices  of  Egypt  with  them  to  the  promised  land.  In  par¬ 
ticular  they  knew  the  value  to  agriculture  of  water,  and 
presumably  may  have  put  their  knowledge  to  practice 
over  the  wide  territory  through  which  they  were  probably 
scattered,  storing  it  for  irrigation.  Nor,  secondly,  is  this 
country  by  any  means  a  barren  waste.  The  land  of  Midian, 
including  about  3,000  square  miles,  at  a  later  period  sent 
135,000  swordsmen  into  the  field  at  once.  Thirdly,  we 
must  remember  that  the  conditions  of  life  in  that  semi- 
tropical  region  are  very  simple, — the  cost  of  clothing  and 
of  houses  being  reduced  to  their  lovvest  point. 

It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  improbable  that  2,500,000 
Israelites  could,  for  the  most  part,  have  found  natural 
means  of  support  in  the  vast  region  to  the  south,  south¬ 
east,  and  east  of  Palestine,  which  is  even  now  in  the  line 
of  the  great  caravan  routes  connecting  Arabia  with  both 
the  east  and  the  west.  In  endeavoring  to  picture  the 
condition  of  the  Israelites  during  their  wanderings  in  the 
Wilderness,  it  is  well,  also,  to  keep  in  mind  that  Moses  was 
familiar  with  the  country  and  could  direct  them  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Throughout  this  comprehensive  survey,  it  appears  that 
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the  prima  facie  objections  raised  against  the  historical 
statements  of  the  Old  Testament  often  disappear  upon  a 
careful  examination  of  the  subject.  It  is  evident  that  the 
present  economical  conditions  of  the  Orient  are  no  true 
measure  of  the  past,  and  that  the  present  physical  condi¬ 
tions  of  any  particular  section  cannot  be  understood  without 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  broader  circle  of  facts  both  past 
and  present  with  which  they  are  connected.  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  where  a  cursory  glance  leads  to 
erroneous  conclusions  and  unwarranted  doubts,  scientific 
scrutiny  supplies  that  true  understanding  of  the  conditions 
which  can  effectually  remove  the  doubts  aud  reestablish 
faith. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

RELIGION:  ITS  IMPULSES  AND  ITS  ENDS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JAMES  H.  EEUBA,  PH.D. 

Religious  beliefs,  rites,  and  ceremonials  from  the  com¬ 
parative  and  the  genetic  point  of  view,  are  now,  and  have 
been  for  years,  common  subjects  of  exposition  and  discussion. 
The  thinking  world  has  long  been  interested  in  religious 
ideas  and  in  religious  practices.  Much  less  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  forces  behind  the  religious  manifestations,  to  the 
impulses  they  reveal,  and  to  the  ideals  or  the  ends  they 
tend  to  realize.  Is  this  because  whatever  is  worth  knowing 
on  these  subjects  is  already  known?  In  our  opinion,  the 
neglect  of  the  dynamic  side  of  religious  life  is  to  be  explained 
chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  philosophers  has 
been  occupied  for  the  most  part  during  the  past  centuries 
with  the  formal  elements  of  psychic  life.  Sensations,  per¬ 
ceptions,  representations,  images,  ideas,  have  been  the  chief 
objects  of  their  concern.  In  religion,  it  is  the  beliefs  and  the 
doctrines,  the  outward  performances  and  the  ceremonials, 
which  have  attracted  and  kept  their  attention ;  while  the 
efficient  and  the  final  causes  of  these  performances,  i.e., 
the  impulses,  the  cravings,  the  desires,  and  the  purpose  or 
the  end,  have  remained  in  the  background. 

That  philosophic  reflection  should  have  begun  upon  the 
formal  side  of  conscious  life  is  quite  natural.  What,  if  not 
this  habit  of  ignoring  the  springs  of  action,  is  to  account 
for  the  opinions,  now  obviously  untenable,  of  men  of  the 
learning  and  acumen  of  Max  Muller  and  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  for  the  wide  acceptance  of  their  views?  The  former 
affirms  that  the  “  perception  of  the  Infinite  ”  is  the  essence 
VOL.  LVIII.  No.  232.  10 
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of  religion;  the  latter  finds  it  to  consist  in  “the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  ultimate  mystery.”  A  perception^  a  recog- 
nition^  the  essence  of  religion !  They  failed  to  observe,  or 
at  least  to  realize,  the  full  meaning  of  the  fact  that  not  the 
perception  of  the  Infinite  or  the  recognition  of  the  mystery, 
but  the  universal  and  ceaseless  desire  to  enter  into  relation 
with  the  07te  attd  to  penetrate  the  other ^  is  what  leads  to  the 
making  of  theologies  and  to  religious  practices.*  But  for 
the  impulse  and  desire,  perception  and  recognition  would 
leave  man  absolutely  unconcerned  and  unmoved. 

A  psychological  study  of  religious  life  had  better  start, 
therefore,  with  the  consideration  of  the  instincts,  the  needs, 
the  impulses,  the  desires ;  in  short,  with  the  dynamic  fac¬ 
tors  of  which  the  outward  religious  deeds  are  the  manifes¬ 
tations. 

The  following  pages  are  portions  of  an  investigation 
into  the  impulses  and  the  ends  of  religious  life.^  They  deal 
exclusively  with  the  religion  of  the  North  American  In¬ 
dians  and  with  Buddhism.  We  have  tried  to  keep  close  to 
the  facts  and,  especially,  to  refrain  from  reading  into  them 
meanings  derived  from  higher  religions.  Because  the 
higher  issues  from  the  lower,  or  is  continuous  with  it,  it 
has  been  the  custom  of  certain  persons  to  insist  upon  dis¬ 
covering  at  least  faint  traces  of  the  color  and  fragrance  of 
the  flower  in  the  dingy  and  the  ill-smelling  root.  When 
thus  prepossessed,  the  interpretation  of  the  religious  con¬ 
sciousness  of  primitive  people  cannot  but  be  fanciful. 
Against  this  tendency — seeing  not  what  really  is,  but  what 
is  in  our  mind’s  eye — the  student  of  religion  is  in  special 
need  of  guarding  himself. 

*  Max  Muller  recognized  subsequently  that  the  mere  perception  was 
not  sufficient,  and  completed  his  definition  thus:  “  A  perception  of  the 
Infinite  under  such  manifestations  as  are  able  to  influence  the  moral 
character  of  man.” 

*See  also  the  author’s  papers  in  the  Monist,  for  January  and  July,  1901, 
on  the  "Contents  of  Religious  Consciousness  in  this  Country.” 
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We  confess  to  some  misgivings  as  we  reflect  that  most  of 
the  facts  we  are  going  to  recite  are  quite  familiar.  The 
reader  may  feel  that  ours  is  a  case  of  bringing  up  a  candle 
where  the  sun  is  shining.  Yet  we  may  well  proceed,  because, 
even  though  the  facts  themselves  should  be  known,  their 
bearings  upon  the  psychology  of  religion  have  surely  not 
been  sufficiently  appreciated.  The  philosophy  of  religion 
.  is,  in  this  respect,  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  in  which 
architectural  knowledge  would  be  if,  the  existence  of  the 
columns  of  the  Greek  temples  being  known,  their  position 
in  the  structure  was  not. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN. 

The  religion  of  the  North  American  Indian  has  been  se¬ 
lected  among  those  of  the  non-civilized  peoples  because  no 
other  has  been  submitted*  to  an  equally  extended  and  mi¬ 
nute  scrutiny.^ 

With  the  Indians,  as  with  every  other  primitive  people, 
every  important  event  of  daily  life,  and  very  many  of  its 
minor  functions,  are  or  may  be  associated  with  religious 
ceremonies.  Birth,  the  attainment  of  manhood  or  woman¬ 
hood,  marriage,  sickness,  war,  hunting,  traveling,  smoking, 
sowing,  planting,  etc.,  each  is  or  may  be  the  occasion  for 
the  manifestation  of  religiosity.  It  is  only  rarely  that  re¬ 
ligious  practices  are  found,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case 
with  higher  races,  in  remoter  connection  with,  or  perhaps 
disconnected  from,  the  immediate  concerns  of  practical  life. 
But  whether  we  consider  the  one  or  the  other  class,  the 
same  purpose — we  shall  presently  inquire  whether  it  is  the 
only  one — appears  conspicuously :  their  religious  deeds  are 
undisguised  attempts  to  secure  benefits  from  a  certain  class 
of  agents. 

Here  are  some  illustrations.  Before  going  to  war  against 

‘  See,  in  particular,  the  annual  reports  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Eth¬ 
nology — Smithsonian  Institute. 
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the  Pawnee,  the  pious  Kansa  addresses  himself  to  the  sun, 
thus:  “I  wish  to  kill  a  Pawnee!  I  desire  to  bring  horses 
when  I  return.  I  long  to  pull  down  an  enemy !  I  promise 
you  a  calico  shirt  and  a  robe.  I  will  give  you  a  blanket  also, 
O  Wakanda,  if  you  allow  me  to  return  in  safety  after  kill- 
ing  a  Pawnee.”*  “Every  morning  of  the  year,”  says  the 
Zuhi  Indian,  Pedro  Pino,  “when  the  sky  is  clear,  at  the 
rising  of  Lucero  [the  morning  star],  at  the  crowing  of  the 
cock,  we  throw  corn  flour  to  the  sun.  I  am  never  without 
my  bag  of  kunque;  here  it  is.  Every  Zuni  has  one.  We 
offer  it  to  the  sun  for  good  rain  and  good  crops.”  ^  In  war, 
before  action,  the  Pueblo  rub  it  upon  their  heart  to  make 
it  big  and  brave.  One  of  the  prayers  offered  during  the 
elaborate  rain  ceremonial  of  the  Sia  is  as  follows:  after  hav¬ 
ing  offered  food  to  the  animals  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  the 
Shaman  says,  “When  you  eat,  Hieii  you  will  be  contented 
and  you  will  pass  over  the  straight  road  [into  the  images 
of  themselves  in  the  sand-painting  before  the  altar].  We 
pray  you  to  bring  us,  and  to  all  peoples  food,  good  health, 
and  prosperity,  and  to  our  animals  bring  good  health  and 
to  our  fields  large  crops ;  and  we  pray  you  to  ask  the  cloud 
people  to  come  to  water  the  earth.”  ^  The  Omaha  Indian 
will,  on  occasions  of  particular  moment,  pray  to  the  stream 
he  wants  to  ford,  thus:  “  You  are  a  person  and  a  Wakanda. 
I  too  am  a  person.  I  desire  to  pass  through  you  and  reach 
the  other  side.”  When  beginning  to  smoke,  the  Indians 
of  many  tribes  point  the  stem  of  their  pipe  alternately 
towards  the  four  cardinal  points,  the  heaven,  and  the  earth, 
and  say,  addressing  the  four  winds:  “Thou  who  causeth 
the  four  winds  to  reach  a  place,  help  ye  me !  ” 

*“A  Study  of  Siouan  Cults,”  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  nth  An.  Rep.  Bur. 
Eth.,  1889-90,  p.  376. 

“  ‘‘The  Medicine-men  of  the  Apache,”  John  G.  Bourke,  9th  An.  Rep. 
Bur.  Eth.,  1887-88,  p.  508. 

^See  the  complicated  rain-making  ceremonies  in  ‘‘The  Sia,”  Miss  M. 
Coxe  Stevenson,  nth  An.  Rep.  Bur.  Eth.,  1889-90,  p.  105. 
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The  great  Navajo  ceremony  called  “  the  Mountain  Chant,” 
is  celebrated  for  the  “  ostensible  reason  ”  of  curing  disease. 
The  patient  for  the  benefit  of  whom  the  lengthy  ceremo¬ 
nies  are  performed  pays  for  all  expenses,  and  is  the  central 
figure  during  most  of  the  nine  days.  The  prayers  he  re¬ 
peats  vary  but  little : — 

“  Reared  within  the  mountains! 

Lord  of  the  Mountains! 

Young  man! 

Chieftain! 

I  have  made  you  sacrifice. 

I  have  prepared  a  smoke  for  you. 

My  feet  restore  thou  for  me. 

My  legs  restore  thou  for  me. 

My  body  restore  thou  for  me. 

My  voice  restore  thou  for  me. 

Restore  all  for  me  in  beauty. 

Make  beautiful  all  that  is  before  me. 

Make  beautiful  all  that  is  behind  me. 

Make  beautiful  my  words. 

It  is  done  in  beauty, 

It  is  done  in  beauty.” 

The  last  sentence  is  repeated  four  times. 

Many  of  the  songs  used  during  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Mountain  Chant  are  divested  of  religious  character ;  they  are 
purely  poetical  expressions;  as,  for  instance,  the  Twelfth 
Song  of  the  Thunder : — 

”  The  voice  that  beautifies  the  land! 

The  voice  above, 

The  voice  of  the  thunder 
Within  the  dark  cloud 
Again  and  again  it  sounds. 

The  voice  that  beautifies  the  land. 

‘‘  The  voice  that  beautifies  the  land! 

The  voice  below; 

The  voice  of  the  grasshopper 

Among  the  plants 

Again  and  again  it  sounds. 

The  voice  that  beautifies  the  land.”  * 

‘“A  Mountain  Chant,”  Dr.  W.  Matthews,  5th  An.  Rep.  Bur.  Eth., 
1883-84,  pp.  379-467. 
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Many  of  these  songs  hint  at,  or  relate,  mythical  beliefs 
regarding  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  or  other  things; 
the  names  of  symbolic  instruments  and  of  the  figures  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  sand-painting  recur  frequently  in  many  of 
them.  But  the  proceedings,  leaving  out  the  non-religious, 
social,  and  poetical  accretions,  betray  no  other  preoccupa¬ 
tions  than  those  arising  from  the  “animal”  desires.  Every 
step  of  the  dances,  every  accent  of  the  songs,  in  so  far  as 
they  have  a  purpose  other  than  the  gratification  of  the  so¬ 
cial  and  aesthetic  feelings,  is  a  bid  for  bread,  or  for  protec¬ 
tion  from  enemies,  or  for  power,  which  includes  among  its 
delights  both  bread  and  protection. 

That  the  most  conspicuous  and  substantial  parts  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  non-civilized  peoples  are  prompted  by 
the  love  of  life  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  fear  of  death,  in 
the  pain  of  hunger,  in  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  love  of 
power, — in  a  word,  by  the  very  impulses  which  actuate 
secular  activities, — is  a  statement  which  no  one  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  contradict.  But  the  affirmation  that  each  and  every 
religious  manifestation  of  the  savage  proceeds  from  the 
natural  instincts  and  impulses  which  make  the  struggle 
for  life,  that  there  is  no  religious  impulse  per  se^  that  every 
impulse  which  leads  to  religious  activity  could  also,  and 
actually  does,  lead  to  non-religious  deeds,  might  not  meet 
with  the  same  unanimous  approbation.  Some  persons  have 
always  insisted  upon  finding  in  the  religion  of  even  the 
most  inferior  men  something  of  the  loftiest,  fairest  contents 
of  their  own  religious  consciousness.^  They  have  spoken 
with  bated  breath  of  the  thirst  for  the  Infinite,  for  the  Abso¬ 
lute,  for  the  realization  of  a  glorious  Ideal,  for  communion 
with  the  Divine,  revealed,  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  even  in  the 

*  Whether  or  not  these  loftiest  contents  of  the  religious  consciousness 
are  not  also  dependent  upon  the  natural  instincts  and  impulses  which 
make  the  struggle  for  life— at  a  higher  level,  of  course, — is  a  point  we 
must  leave  aside  for  the  present. 
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most  rudimentary  religions.  The  very  thought  of  any  one 
of  the  members  of  the  human  race  being  so  low  as  not  to 
possess  in  some  degree  those  lofty  characteristics  in  which 
they  take  so  much  pride,  makes  them  uncomfortable.  They 
resent  a  suggestion  to  that  effect  as  an  indirect  reflection  upon 
themselves.  But  the  facts  they  adduce  do  not  countenance 
their  view,  unless  their  own  interpretation  of  them  be  accept¬ 
ed, — an  interpretation  which  proceeds  from  the  unconscious 
self-glorifying  motive  we  have  just  alluded  to.  It  is  so 
easy  to  misinterpret.  We  are  assured,  for  instance,  that  the 
mourning  custom  of  the  Winnebago  of  cutting  open  their 
flesh  and  drawing  blood  is  not  a  sympathetic  expression 
of  deep  sorrow,  as  it  has  been  supposed,  but  only  to  “let 
it  out,”  just  as  one  would  take  an  emetic  for  an  overloaded 
stomach.^ 

We  know  of  no  Indian  religious  practice  to  which  a 
higher  motive  could  be  ascribed  than  the  one  already  men¬ 
tioned.  Rites  of  pure  adoration,  not  accompanied  by  re¬ 
quest  for  physical  help  and  protection,  or  by  offerings 
intended  as  compensation  for  expected  returns,  are  not  to 
be  found  among  the  North  American  Indians. 

It  is  probably  in  some  of  the  most  elaborate  religious 
“dances”  that  the  gross  egoistic  utilitarianism  is  least  obtru¬ 
sive  ;  this  not  because  the  purer  spirit  of  worship,  familiar  to 
the  Christian — adoration,  the  communion  of  spirits, — is 
part  of  them,  but  only  because  the  means  used  to  carry  out 
the  religious  purpose  have  gradually  become  associated  in 
them  with  other  functions  having  non-religious  ends,  as 
the  pursuit  of  jEsthetic  and  social  pleasures.^  The  “  Moun¬ 
tain  Chant,”  for  instance.  Is  a  festival  in  which  the  initial 
purpose  (the  curing  of  disease)  has  been  in  many  parts  sup- 

*  loth  An.  Rep.  Bur.  Eth.,  1888-89. 

*See,  for  instance,  the  last  night’s  entertainment  described  at  length 
by  Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  5th  An.  Rep.  Bur.  Eth.,  1883-84,  pp.  431 
et  seq. 
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plemented,  and  even  supplanted,  by  performances  having 
no  connection  with  the  disease.  An  admixture  of  similar 
aesthetic  and  social  pleasures  is  found  in  all  religions,  even 
in  the  highest.  The  various  festivals  which  have  come  to 
be  connected  with  Christian  celebrations,  and  much  of  the 
music  in  the  Christian  churches,  are  of  the  same  character. 
In  the  same  way  the  satisfaction  of  hunger  is  made  the 
occasion  for  the  social  pleasures  of  the  table ;  fast  day  is 
turned  into  a  time  for  merriment ;  even  death  and  its  at¬ 
tendant  mournful  ceremonial  is  made  the  occasion,  or  the 
excuse,  for  letting  loose  some  of  the  inferior  cravings.  These 
extra-religious  motives  which  have  found  a  place  in  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies,  must  not  be  allowed  to  bring  confusion 
in  the  study  of  religion.  Considered  as  a  whole,  the  “  dances  ” 
have  a  known  purpose — the  one  to  which  the  name  “re¬ 
ligion”  is  applicable  and  is  actually  applied.  That  pur¬ 
pose  is  always  of  the  kind  already  described :  the  Indian 
wants  to  propitiate  the  spirits  before  going  on  the  war  path, 
or  before  starting  on  a  hunt ;  he  wants  to  cure  disease,  to 
secure  rain,  etc.  A  Dakota  Indian  gave  the  following  rea¬ 
son  for  the  celebration  of  the  Sun  Dance :  “  During  any 

winter  when  the  people  suffer  from  famine  or  epidemic, 
or  when  they  wish  to  kill  any  enemy,  or  they  desire  horses 
or  an  abundance  of  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the  coming 
season,  different  Indians  pray  mentally  to  the  sun,  and 
each  one  says,  ‘Well,  I  will  pray  to  Wakantanka  early  in 
the  summer.’  Throughout  the  winter  all  those  men  who 
have  made  such  vows  take  frequent  baths  in  sweat  lodges.” 
When  the  spring  has  come  these  men  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  bring  the  dance  to  pass.^ 

Whatever  sacrificial  rites  are  found  among  the  North 
American  Indians  bear  plainly  inscribed  on  their  face  a 
gross  utilitarian  intention.  Thank-offerings  are  of  rare  oc- 

^“A  Study  of  Siouan  Cults,”  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  iith  An.  Rep.  Bur. 
Eth.,  1889-90,  p.  451. 
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currence  among  them,  and,  when  met  with,  the  attendant 
circumstances  make  it  in;ipossible  to  see  in  them  anything 
loftier  than  the  natural  joyful  expression  of  satiated  hun¬ 
ger  and  of  exultant  power  associated  with  the  hope  of  con¬ 
tinued  favor. 

The  manifestations  of  religious  life  wnth  which  we  have 
so  far  been  concerned  show  the  Indian  endeavoring  to  reach 
his  end  through  a  particular  class  of  agents  conceived  of 
by  him  as  conscious  beings.  There  are,  however,  among 
the  performances  usually  included  under  the  term  “  relig¬ 
ion,”  certain  activities  which  separate  themselves  clearly 
from  the  former,  in  that,  although  they  have  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  and  are  animated  by  the  same  desires,  they  are  not 
called  forth  by  belief  in  conscious  beings.  They  differ  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  meanSy  or  rather  the  conception  of  the  meanSy 
used  to  secure  the  particular  benefits.  Consider,  for  instance, 
the  so  called  “animal  dances.”  The  Nutkas,  before  going 
to  the  hunt,  perform  the  “seal  dance.”  They  wade  some 
distance  into  the  sea,  and  then  come  out  of  it  crawling  on 
the  sand  on  their  elbows  and  belly,  imitating  as  they 
creep  the  motion  and  the  cry  of  the  seal.  Advancing  in 
this  fashion,  they  enter  their  huts,  and  the  performance 
ends  with  a  wild  dance.  Their  actions,  symbolic  of  the 
coming  into  their  huts  of  the  seals,  is  supposed  by  the  In¬ 
dians  to  be  in  some  way  efficacious  in  bringing  about  the 
realization  of  the  scene  they  have  enacted.  A  similar  be¬ 
lief  in,  and  expectation  from,  a  non-anthroponiorphic  agent, 
is  shown  in  the  use  made  of  the  “Groaning  Stick”  by 
the  Navajo  and  the  Apache.  It  is  a  flat  rectangular  piece 
of  wood  tied  to  a  string,  also  called  “  Bull  Roarer.”  Of  this 
little  instrument  Bourke  says,  “The  medicine-men  twirled 
it  rapidly,  and  with  a  uniform  motion,  about  the  head  and 
from  front  to  rear,  and  succeeded  in  faithfully  imitating 
the  sound  of  a  gust  of  rain-laden  wind.  As  explained  to 
me  by  one  of  the  medicine-men,  by  making  this  sound 
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they  compelled  the  wind  and  the  rain  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  crops.”  ^ 

It  is  the  same  association  of  like  with  like,  or  of  a  thing 
with  its  opposite,  which  makes  the  Indian  believe  that  a 
decoction  of  yellow  root  will  cure  biliousness;  that  a  de¬ 
coction  of  a  tough  root  will  strengthen  the  warrior’s  mus¬ 
cles;  that  a  decoction  of  burr,  in  virtue  of  its  sticking 
quality,  will  improve  memory’s  retentiveness.  Among  the 
Cherokees,  snake  poisoning  is  cured  by  rubbing  the  bitten 
limb  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  snake 
coils  itself.  The  Zuiiis  say  that  the  arrow-head  was  orig¬ 
inally  made  by  the  lightning,  as  also  the  forked  tongue  of 
the  snake,  and  that  therefore  the  snake  is  a  nearer  relative 
of  the  lightning  than  of  man. 

We  are  not  called  upon  in  this  article  to  account  for  the 
ascription  of  causal  relations  between  like,  as  also  between  op¬ 
posite,  qualities;  and,  inasmuch  as  we  deal  with  the  motives 
and  ends,  and  not  with  the  channels,  of  religious  action,  it 
is  immaterial  to  our  immediate  purpose  whether  or  not  the 
two  kinds  of  activities  just  differentiated  have  each  a  right 
to  the  name  “religion,”  since  the  motives  and  the  ends  are 
the  same  in  both.  We  note  only  that  in  the  first  a  conscious 
being  is  the  supposed  agent  of  the  religious  ejid^  while  in 
the  second  the  end  is  to  be  achieved  through  non-anthro- 
pomorphic  agents?  It  is  evident  that  the  indicated  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  nature  of  the  available  agents  will  induce 
different  emotional  attitudes  and  different  mental  contents : 
the  feelings  and  the  ideas  of  the  Indian  praying  to  Wakanda 

i“The  Medicine-men  of  the  Apache,”  John  G.  Bourke,  9th  An.  Rep. 
Bur.  Eth.,  1887-88,  pp.  476-477. 

*The  word  “superstition”  might  advantageously  be  reserved  for  the 
beliefs  characteristic  of  the  second  class.  It  would  then  have  a  clear,  well- 
defined  meaning.  We  intend  to  take  up  in  another  article  the  genesis 
and  evolution  of  the  dualism  in  the  concepts  of  force  and  of  causal  rela¬ 
tion  which  is  the  ground  of  the  differentiation  of  human  activities  into 
religious  and  non-religious. 
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will  not  be  the  same  as  when  he  makes  use  of  magical 
means,  even  though  it  be  in  order  to  secure  the  same  end. 

In  this  connection,  we  must  take  notice  of  the  fact,  well 
known  though  rarely  fully  appreciated,  that  the  medicine¬ 
man  is  both  the  physician  and  the  priest,  as  far  as  that 
term  may  be  used  with  reference  to  the  non-civilized  peo¬ 
ples;  i.  e.,  he  has  charge  of  the  body  and  of  the  soul.  The 
point  of  value  to  us  in  this  fact  is,  that  in  primitive  civiliza¬ 
tion  these  two  functions,  which  later  on  became  separated 
from  each  other,  are  not  distinguished  from  each  other, 
although  several  classes  of  means  are  used  to  reach  the 
common  ends.  It  is  therefore  the  community  of  ends  and 
of  fundamental  instincts  and  impulses  which  is  the  bond 
between  the  physician  and  the  priest.  It  is  only  when  the 
distinctions  existing  between  body  and  soul,  and  between 
the  separate  classes  of  means  available  for  the  cure  of  the 
body  and  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  have  become  clearer, 
that  the  physician  parts  company  with  the  priest. 

Among  the  Indians  three  classes  of  means  can  already  be 
distinguished:  (i)  superhuman  agents  (religion);  (2)  the 
power  of  like  upon  like  and  similar  supposed  forces  (magic, 
superstition);  (3)  the  power  of  certain  agents  called  later 
on  “physical”  and  natural,  such  as  the  use  of  certain 
medicinal  plants,  of  massage,  etc.  These  three  classes 
of  means  are  often  used  together  in  the  same  ceremony: 
religion,  magic,  and  medicine  (science)  are  made  to  con¬ 
tribute  together  to  the  end  in  view.  The  procedure  by 
which  the  Indian  tries  to  induce,  or  to  compel,  the  con¬ 
scious  agent  to  come  and  take  his  temporary  residence  in 
the  altar  erected  for  his  abode  belongs  frequently  to  the 
second  class  of  means.  The  sand-painting  symbolism, 
which  plays  such  a  considerable  role  in  the  life  of  several 
Indian  tribes,  is  also  often  of  that  character.  The  Shaman 
will,  for  instance,  spread  on  the  floor  a  band  of  maize  flour 
of  a  particular  shape,  leading  up  to  the  image  of  the  God  in 
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order  that  it  may  serve  as  a  compelling  or  inducing  thread 
for  the  “Spirit,”  from  whom,  when  once  his  presence  has 
been  secured,  some  particular  favor  is  expected. 

In  resume^  the  impulses  which  actuate  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  in  his  religious  activity  are  not  “religious,”  if 
by  that  is  meant  a  particular  kind  of  impulse  not  to  be  met 
with  in  the  other  walks  of  life.  In  that  sense  there  are  no 
religious'''^  impulses^  no  more  are  there  “religious”  ends. 
What  prompts  the  primitive  man  to  religious  actions  are 
the  general,  universal  instincts  and  impulses  proper  to  all 
animate  beings:  self-preservation  and  self-increase,  together 
with  the  preservation  and  increase  of  others  as  far  as  they 
have  become  part  of  himself.  If  the  primitive  man  whirls 
his  “Groaning  Stick”  to  get  rain  for  his  parched  fields,  he  is 
also  moved  by  the  same  desire  “secularly”  to  water  them; 
if  he  performs  the  “  seal  dance,”  he  also,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  gets  his  hunting  instruments  in  effective  condi¬ 
tion;  if  he  calls  in  the  medicine-man  to  secure  the  assist, 
ance  of  superhuman  powers,  he  also,  acting  from  the  same 
motive,  makes  use  of  “natural”  means  for  the  recovery  of 
his  patient;  if  he  offers  corn  flour  to  the  sun  that  it  may 
cause  his  crops  to  ripen  abundantly,  he  also  plants  and  tills 
the  ground.  His  general  psychic  attitude  and  the  contents 
of  his  mind  are  surely  different  as  he  does  the  one  or  the 
other,  but  the  impulses,  the  motives,  and  the  ends  to  be 
reached  are  common  to  the  whole  range  of  his  life’s  activ- 
ities. 

The  point  upon  which  we  are  desirous  of  placing  empha¬ 
sis  here  will  become  evident,  if  we  consider  that,  even 
though  religion,  as  existing  among  the  Indians,  should  in¬ 
clude  impulses  and  ends  exclusively  its  own,  it  could, 
nevertheless,  not  be  denied,  that,  without  them — with  only 
the  lowest  of  the  universal  human  impulses  and  needs — the 
Indian  would  still  be  led  to  the  performance  of  all  the  ac¬ 
tivities  we  have  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  article, 
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provided  his  conceptual  powers  remained  the  same.  Since 
these  activities  are  by  common  consent  called  “religious,” 
the  existence  of  religion  is  therefore  independent  of  the 
supposed  specific  religious  impulses  and  ends. 

If  we  insist  upon  a  matter  which  to  many  will  appear 
self-evident,  it  is  because  of  the  mischievous  influence  of 
the  tree-in-th e-germ  hypothesis  to  which  we  have  alluded 
at  the  beginning;  it  is  also,  and  chiefly,  because  it  appears 
to  us  of  primary  importance  for  the  student  of  religion  to 
keep  fast  in  mind  the  fact  that  its  fundamental  spring, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  the  non-civilized  races  are  concerned,  is 
the  love  of  life,  at  any  and  every  levels  however  low^  of  de¬ 
velopment,  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  the  spring  of  every 
other  manifestation  of  life^  and  that  therefore  nothing  has  a 
less  mysterious  and  a  more  natural  efficient  cause  than  re¬ 
ligion.  Whatever  sacredness  attaches  to  it  belongs  to  the 
“will  to  live”;  it  is  not  religion’s  particular  property. 

PRIMITIVE  buddhism:  its  motive  and  end. 

Buddhism,  unlike  more  primitive  religions,  is  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  one  man,  of  the  Buddha  Gautama,  in  the  same 
sense  as  Christianity  is  the  work  of  Jesus.  This  fact  sim¬ 
plifies  considerably  our  task,  inasmuch  as  we  shall  find  in 
the  experiences  which  launched  the  Founder  upon  his  ca¬ 
reer,  and  in  the  doctrines  he  enunciated,  a  double  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  motive  and  purpose  of  original  Buddhism. 

With  the  manifold  departures  from  Gautama’s  teachings, 
and  with  the  metaphysical  and  poetical  accretions  with 
which  the  disciples  overspread  the  Master’s  revelation,  we 
are  not  concerned  here. 

It  would  be  a  sufficient  reward  of  much  labor  to  be 
allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  inner  life  of  the  young  man 
in  whom  the  new  religion  was  germinating.  His  disgusts 
and  his  yearnings,  his  disappointments  and  his  hopes, 
his  sorrows  and  his  loves,  would  make  a  precious  con- 
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tribution  to  the  psychology  of  religion.  Unfortunately, 
history  offers  only  meager  information  on  these  points. 
Yet  the  little  we  know  of  that  early  period,  taken  together 
with  his  subsequent  activity,  and  particularly  his  teaching, 
is  quite  sufficient  to  put  his  motives  beyond  question.  At 
the  age  of  about  twenty-nine,  Siddharta,  the  son  of  an 
Indian  prince,  abandoned  his  father’s  palace  and  his  own 
family,  to  search  for  the  peace  of  Nirvana.  He  thought 
first  of  finding  it  in  a  life  of  isolation  and  rigid  penance. 
There  is  complete  unanimity  as  to  the  cause  of  this  unusual 
and  irregular  conduct:  Siddharta  had  tasted  of  all  the 
gilded  joys  of  this  world,  and  found  them  all  loathsome, 
delusive,  or  insufficient. 

As  we  might  rightly  conjecture  from  the  rapid  growth 
of  Buddhism,  the  moral  nausea  of  this  Indian  prince  was 
not  at  the  time  an  isolated  fact.  The  views  of  human  life 
entertained  by  the  more  serious  Indians  at  the  rise  of  Budd¬ 
hism  were  extremely  gloomy.  Kern  writes:  “What  strikes 
us  most  is  the  emphatically  pronounced  dread  of  the  mis¬ 
eries  of  life,  of  old  age  and  death ;  a  dread  intensified  by  the 
belief  in  perpetual  rebirth,  and  consequently  of  repeated 
misery.  All  sects — barring  the  Sadducees  of  the  epoch — 
agree  in  the  persuasion  that  life  is  a  burden,  and  unmixed 
evil.  All  accordingly  strive  to  get  liberated  from  worldly 
existence,  from  rebirth,  from  Samsara.”^  When  the  famous 
Brahman,  Kassapa  of  Uruvela,  had  left  all  to  join  the  new 
Teacher,  and  the  astonished  people  asked  him : — 

“  What  hast  thou  seen,  O  thou  of  Uruvela, 

That  thou,  for  penances  so  far  renowned, 

Forsakest  thus  thy  sacrificial  fire  ? 

I  ask  thee,  Kassapa,  the  meaning  of  this  thing: 

How  comes  it  that  thine  altar  lies  deserted  ?  ” 

^  H.  Kern,  “  Manual  of  Indian  Buddhism,’*  in  the  Grundriss  der  Indo- 
Arischen  Philologie  und  Altertumskunde,  edited  by  G.  Buhler,  III  Band, 
8  Heft,  p.  II. 
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he  answers: — 

“  ’Tis  of  such  things  as  sights,  and  sounds,  and  tastes. 

Of  women,  and  of  lusts,  the  ritual  speaks. 

When  these  I  saw  to  be  the  dregs  of  life, 

I  felt  no  charm  in  offerings  small  or  great.”  * 

But  if  a  religion  issued  from  this  pessimism,  it  is  because 
it  was  not  all-embracing;  room  was  left  for  an  optimism 
just  as  absolute  within  its  range  and  just  as  tenacious  as 
was  the  pessimism.  The  conviction  that  life  is  not  worth 
living,  deadening  as  it  is  when  filling  the  heart  entire,  be¬ 
comes  a  seed  of  religion,  an  occasion  of  irresistible  activity, 
when  associated  with  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  way  of 
escape  leading  to  the  peace  that  “  passeth  understanding,”  a 
way  not  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  discover  and  to 
follow.  This  is  precisely  what  was  true  of  the  seriously 
minded  Indians  of  the  time,  and  of  Siddharta  in  particular. 
Kern  writes  of  the  general  state  of  religion  in  India  at  the 
advent  of  Gautama,  “All  [sects]  are  convinced  that  there 
are  means  to  escape  rebirth,  that  there  is  a  path  of  salva¬ 
tion,  a  path  consisting  in  conquering  innate  ignorance  and 
in  obtaining  the  highest  truth.” 

The  successive  steps  of  Gautama  in  the  search  for  the  path 
of  salvation  need  not  be  detailed  here.  His  departure  from 
home,  his  seclusion,  his  penances  and  fasting,  and,  finally, 
the  attainment  of  the  Buddhahood,  have  of  late  become 
almost  as  well  known  to  the  reading  public  as  the  passion 
of  Christ.  Unfortunately  history  provides  only  stingily  for 
the  understanding  of  the  final  condition  of  Gautama.  What 
his  inner  state  was  after  the  Enlightment,  how  he  differed 
from  the  young  man  who  a  few  years  before  had  abandoned 
his  home,  what  had  taken  place  within  him  at  the  crucial 
moment,  are  questions  which  can  be  answered  only  in  the 
light  of  better-known  transformations  of  a  similar  charac- 

*  The  first  Khandhaka,  chap.  xxii.  §5,  quoted  by  Rhys  Davids  in  his 
”  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,”  Hibbert  Lectures  for 
i88i,  p.  159. 
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ter;  as,  for  instance,  certain  experiences  of  the  Christian 
mystics  and  the  renovation  called  “Conversion.”  But  this 
matters  little  to  ns,  inasmuch  as  the  limited  purpose  of  this 
article  may  be  completed  by  an  examination  into  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  Nirvana.  It  will  make  clear  the  end  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood. 

Nirvana  is  the  word  used  to  denote  the  state  after  which 
the  Buddhist  yearns;  it  is  the  goal  of  his  religious  activity. 
The  complete  connotation  of  “Nirvana”  is  open  to  discus¬ 
sion,  but  it  is  now  generally  granted  that  its  meaning  is 
not  purely  negative,  as  some  formerly  held,  it  does  not 
mean  simply  annihilation,  suppression  of  life.  We  shall 
presently  have  something  to  add  on  this  point.  For  the 
present,  a  quotation  from  the  Buddhist  Birth  Stories  will 
bring  out  its  positive  side:  “When  the  fire  of  lust  is  gone 
out,  then  peace  is  gained ;  when  the  fire  of  hatred  and  de¬ 
lusion  are  gone  out,  then  peace  is  gained ;  when  the  troubles 
of  mind,  arising  from  pride,  credulity,  and  all  the  other  sins, 
have  ceased,  then  peace  is  gained !  Sweet  is  the  lesson  the 
singer  makes  me  hear,  for  the  Nirvana  of  Peace  is  that 
which  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out.  This  very  day  I  will 
break  away  from  household  cares!  I  will  renounce  the 
world!  I  will  follow  only  after  the  Nirvana  itself.”  ^ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  conception  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Buddhists  concerning  the  end  of  their  relig¬ 
ious  efforts,  this  at  least  can  be  affirmed  without  hesitation : 
Arahatship,  the  Immediate  Nirvana,  is  a  bliss  to  be  enjoyed 
on  this  earth,  free  from  the  disappointments  of  the  senses 
and  of  the  fear  of  death  itself;  the  Absolute  Nirvana,  the 
ultimate  end,  which  can  only  be  reached  after  death,  is  a 
state  void  for  all  eternity  of  all  the  suffering  to  which  flesh 
and  mind  are  prone.  Logically  the  Absolute  Nirvana  im¬ 
plies  a  cessation  of  consciousness ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Skand- 

^See  Rhys  Davids’  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1881,  pp.  160  and  161;  also 
p.  159- 
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has  and  that  of  Karma,  both  admitted  by  Gautama,  lead 
unquestionably  to  annihilation  of  personality.^  But  the 
Master  never  expressed  himself  definitely  concerning  the 
fate  of  consciousness  and  of  the  Ego  in  the  Absolute  Nir¬ 
vana.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  is  one  of  the 
questions  which  must  be  set  aside  as  useless.  So  much  as 
this  is  admitted  by  Burnouf,  Oldenberg,  Barth,  Kern,  La 
Vallde  Poussin,  and  other  authorities,  and  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  established. 

Practically  Nirvana  means  for  the  believer  deliverance 
from  suffering, — salvation,  final  and  forever.  We  may  well 
feel  certain  that  few  were  those  who  worried  themselves 
with  an  attempt  at  a  clear  representation  of  the  condition 
of  the  salvation-enjoying  individual.  It  was  enough  for 
life’s  purpose  to  define  it  as  the  highest  happiness.  Does 
the  modern  Christian  entertain  a  more  distinct  idea  of  his 
future  state?  We  meet  here  a  truth  which,  however  often 
perceived,  is  always  escaping  anew  from  the  philosopher’s 
mind:  it  is  not  perception,  understanding,  knowledge, 
which  man  wants,  but  that  subjective  state  of  feeling  he 
calls  happiness,  satisfaction;  give  him  that — whatever  it 
may  be — or  convince  him  that  he  will  get  it  a  little  later 
oil,  and  he  will  be  content  to  walk  on  blindfolded. 

The  importance  placed  by  Gautama  and  the  Buddhistic 
sacred  literature  upon  knowledge  is  not  in  the  least  in  con¬ 
tradiction  with  the  preceding  statement.  If  the  disciple 
must  learn,  if  he  must  know  the  real  nature  of  man  and 
the  conditions  of  his  existence,  it  is  only  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  “fetter  of  delusion,”  and  be  prepared  to  follow  the 
path  of  salvation.  Knowledge  is  the  revealer  of  the  Path 
of  Salvation ;  it  is  a  means ^  not  an  end  in  itself. 

How  thoroughly  pragmatic  Buddhism  is,  cannot  fail  to 
be  noticed.  One  cannot  approach  the  religion  of  Gau- 

'  Kern,  1.  c.^  pp.  46-54;  Louis  de  La  Valine  Poussin,  Buddhism,  Etudes 
et  Mat^riaux,  pp.  43-46,  83-84. 
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tama  from  the  point  of  view  of  traditional  Christianity 
without  being  struck  with  two  characteristics, — the  ab¬ 
sence  of  every  theological  element,  and  a  deeply  grounded 
aversion  to  pure  speculation.  Barth  says,  “Buddha  does 
not  deny  the  existence  of  certain  beings  called  Indra, 
Agni,  Varuna;  but  he  thinks  that  he  owes  nothing  to 
them,  and  that  his  business  does  not  lie  with  them.  .  .  . 
He  does  not  busy  himself  with  the  origin  of  things ;  he 
takes  them  just  as  they  are,  or  as  they  appear  to  him  to 
be;  and  the  problem  to  which  he  incessantly  returns  in  his 
conversations  i6  not  that  of  being  itself  but  that  of  exist¬ 
ence.  Still  more  than  in  the  Vedanta  of  the  Upanishads, 
his  doctrine  is  confined  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation.”  ‘  The 
exclusively  and  directly  utilitarian  purpose  of  primitive 
Buddhism  is  evident  and  uncontested :  the  way  leading  to 
the  cessation  of  suffering  was  the  quest  upon  which  Sidd- 
harta  set  out,  and  it  is  the  announcement  of  this  way  (the 
eightfold  path  to  salvation),  together  with  whatever  knowl¬ 
edge  might  be  useful  to  lead  men  to  it  (the  four  Sat y as,  or 
Axioms,  stating  the  facts  with  which  man  must  be  con¬ 
cerned;  and  the  twelve  Nidanas,  or  Causes  of  the  evil  of 
the  world),  which  makes  the  burden  of  Gautama’s  preach¬ 
ing  and  the  substance  of  Buddhism. 

A  statement  of  Kern  is  very  interesting  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  After  having  named  the  four  axioms  of  Gautama, — 
suffering,  cause,  suppression,  the  path, — he  says,  “It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  these  four  Satyas  are  nothing  else 
but  the  four  Cardinal  articles  of  Indian  Medical  Science 
applied  to  the  spiritual  healing  of  mankind,  exactly  as  in 
the  Yoga  doctrine.” 

That  Buddha  refused  to  enter  upon  metaphysical  discus¬ 
sions  concerning  the  soul,  and  that  he  held  it  irrelevant  to 
his  purpose  and  needless  to  reason  upon  the  origin,  nature, 
and  existence  of  spiritual  beings,  is  now  a  fact  recognized 

^  Barth,  The  Religions  of  India  (tr.  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wood),  pp.  109-110. 
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by  every  authority.  We  transcribe  a  part  of  an  interesting 
passage  bearing  upon  this  point,  taken  from  the  Suttas,  as 
translated  from  the  Pali  by  Rhys  Davids. 

“  It  is  by  his  consideration  of  those  things  which  ought  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  [the  gods  and  future  existeice],  and  by  his  non-consideration  of 
those  things  which  ought  to  be  considered,  that  wrong  leanings  of  the 
mind  arise  within  him  [the  disciple]." 

"  Unwisely  doth  he  consider  thus:  *  Have  I  existed  during  the  ages 
that  are  past,  or  have  I  not  ?  What  was  I  during  the  ages  that  are  past  ? 
How  was  I  during  the  ages  that  are  past  ?  Having  been  what,  what  did 
I  become  in  the  ages  that  are  past?  Shall  I  exist  during  the  ages 
of  the  future,  or  shall  I  not?  What  shall  I  be  during  the  ages  of  the  fu¬ 
ture?  How  shall  I  be  during  the  ages  of  the  future?  ’  ...  Or  he  debates 
within  himself  as  to  the  present:  ‘  Do  I  after  all  exist,  or  am  I  not  ?  How 
am  I?’  " 

"  In  him  thus  unwisely  considering,  there  springs  up  one  or  other  of 
the  six  absurd  notions  [all  of  which  are  about  the  soul].  This,  brethren, 
is  called  the  walking  in  delusion,  the  jungle,  the  wilderness,  the  puppet- 
show,  the  writhing,  the  fetter  of  delusion  !  ’’  * 

On  one  other  peculiar  and  pregnant  fact  we  must  dwell 
an  instant.  If  original  Buddhism  is  a  non-speculative  re¬ 
ligion,  if  it  has  no  theology,  it  is  because  its  salvation  is  to 
be  secured  by  the  individual  efforts  of  each  person.  As  he 
expects  no  help  from  the  celestial  powers,  they  forthwith 
fall  outside  his  field  of  attention.  Let  the  Brahman  dis¬ 
course  upon  the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the  attributes  of 
the  gods,  bow  to  them  in  adoration,  offer  them  sacrifices  in 
the  hope  of  securing  their  merciful  assistance ;  the  disciple 
of  Buddha  is  to  gain  salvation  for  himself  by  himself  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  God  or  gods.  In  one  of  his  last  conver- 
versations  with  Ananda,  his  beloved  disciple,  the  Buddha 
said,  speaking  of  the  future  of  the  Brotherhood  and  of  the 
desire  just  expressed  by  Ananda  that  he  would  leave  in¬ 
structions  touching  the  Order,  “  The  Tathagata  [Gautama] 
thinks  not  that  it  is  he  who  should  lead  the  brotherhood. 
.  .  .  Why  then  should  he  leave  instructions  in  any  matter 

^  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  88.  For  another  similar  passage  see  Buddhism  in 
Translations,  H.  C.  Warren,  pp.  117-128. 
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concerning  the  order?”  He  then  adverts  to  his  approach¬ 
ing  passing  away,  and  continues : — 

“Therefore,  O  Ananda,  be  ye  lamps  unto  yourselves.  Be  ye  a  refuge 
to  yourselves.  Betake  yourselves  to  no  external  refuge.  Hold  fast  to 
the  truth  as  a  lamp.  Hold  fast  as  a  refuge  to  the  truth.  Look  not  for 
refuge  to  any  one  besides  yourselves.” 

“And  whosoever,  Ananda,  either  now  or  after  I  am  dead,  shall  be  a  lamp 
unto  themselves,  and  a  refuge  unto  themselves,  .  .  .  and  holding  fast  to 
the  truth  as  their  lamp  %  .  .  shall  look  not  for  refuge  to  any  one  besides 
themselves,  it  is  they,  Ananda,  among  the  Blikkhus  (the  members  of  my 
Society)  who  shall  reach  the  very  topmost  height  [Nirvana  Arahatship] — 
but  they  must  be  willing  to  learn.”  ^ 

It  follows  evidently  from  this  proud  individualism  with 
regard  to  the  means  of  salvation,  that  there  is  no  room  for 
worship,  for  adoration,  in  original  Buddhism.  The  Founder 
is  merely  the  revealer  of  the  Truth;  he  is  the  Enlightener; 
and  thus,  but  only  thus,  is  he  the  Saviour.  That  is,  the 
orthodox  belief  authorizes  only  a  commemoration  of  the 
saints  and  of  the  symbols  of  their  mission.  Nevertheless, 
we  find  in  practice  among  Buddhists  two  methods  by 
which  the  assistance  of  the  gods  is  sought, — the  Tantric 
method  and  Adoration.*  That  it  should  be  so  will  not  be 
a  surprise  to  any  one  who  has  observed  how  irresistible  and 
independent  of  reason  is  the  health-seeking  instinct. 

These  two  facts — the  conviction  that  life  as  we  have  it 
is  not  worth  living,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  individual  to  save  himself  from  the 
misery  of  life — are  the  most  important  traits  of  primitive 
Buddhism.  The  second  of  them  marks  the  point  of  great¬ 
est  difference  between  the  religion  of  Gautama  and  that  of 
Jesus.  In  no  other  point  is  Buddhism,  considered  from  the 
practical  point  of  view,  so  inferior  to  Christianity  as  in  its 
failure  to  provide  a  set  of  beliefs  which  could  suggestively 
convey  to  the  believer  a  power  outside*  himself.  Original 

^Rhys  Davids,  Hibbert  Lectures,  pp.  182,  183. 

*  See,  for  description  of  these  methods,  La  Valine  Poussin,  pp.  107, 108. 

^The  word  “outside”  must  not  be  understood  here  in  a  spatial  sense. 
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Buddhism  makes  no  use  of  the  power  of  “personality,”  or, 
rather,  does  not  officially  recognize  and  make  use  of  it. 
The  individual’s  only  recourse  is  the  suggestive  power  of  his 
own  ideas  and  feelings,  while  in  Christianity  the  life-res¬ 
cuing  power  emanates,  auto-suggestively  of  course,  from 
persons  other  and  greater  than  himself, — from  God  the 
Father,  from  Christ  the  Son,  from  Mary  the  Mother,  and 
from  the  Saints.  The  Enlightened  One  had  hardly  closed 
his  eyes  when  his  followers  brought  forth  the  personal  and 
external  means  of  help  which  had  been  denied  them,  thus 
finding  their  departed  Prophet  guilty  of  having  pointed  out 
a  path  of  salvation  to  them  unpracticable. 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  compare,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
this  article,  the  religion  of  the  North  American  Indians 
with  that  of  Buddha.  In  both  the  motive  to  religious  ac¬ 
tivity  is  rooted  in  the  instinct  for  self-preservation  and  in¬ 
crease;  Salvation  is  the  end  of  both.  Of  Buddhism  also 
can  be  said  what  was  affirmed  a  little  while  ago  of  the 
religion  of  the  non-civilized  peoples;  t/ie  fundamental 
spring  of  religion  is  the  love  of  life^  at  any  and  every 
level  of  development^  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  the 
'  spring  of  every  other  manifestation  of  life.  Therefore 
there  are  no  exclusively  religious  impulses,  and  religion  de¬ 
rives  the  right  it  may  have  to  sacredness  from  whatever 
sacredness  belongs  to  the  Primordial  Instinct.  Within  this 
fundamental  general  agreement  there  are  between  them 
important  points  of  difference  indicating  the  much  higher 
intellectual  and  affective  development  of  the  Hindoo.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  points  by  which  Budd¬ 
hism  differentiates  itself  from  the  religion  of  the  North 
American  Indian ; — 

I.  What  is  desired  is  not  so  much  a  positive  good  (the 
satisfaction  of  certain  needs),  as  a  negative  one  (the  cessa- 

The  power  is,  of  course,  developed  within  the  individual  and  not  trans¬ 
mitted  from  one  being,  or  from  one  place,  to  another. 
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tion  of  evil).  The  Buddhist  desires — let  us  not  stop  at  the 
apparent  contradiction  in  terms — “  the  cessation,  giving-up, 
relinquishment,  forsaking,  and  non-adoption  of  desire.” 
Is  it  not  desire  which  endeavors  to  destroy  desire?  The 
Buddhist  is  dominated  by  the  consciousness  of  the  painfulness 
of  life,  the  Indian  by  an  aggressive  desire  to  enjoy  its  goods; 
the  one  prays  that  he  may  be  spared,  the  other  that  he  may 
triumphantly  assert  himself.  In  the  one,  life  declares  its 
unwillingness  to  suffer;  in  the  other,  it  affirms  its  will  to 
enjoy.  The  one  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  graspingness 
of  vigorous  youth ;  the  other,  to  the  relinquishment  of  age. 
We  need  not  add  that  neither  one  of  these  attitudes  is  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  other:  Nirvana  is,  practically,  both  cessation 
of  desire,  and  eternal  blessedness. 

2.  The  several,  particular,  ends  of  daily  life  have  be¬ 
come  generalized :  beyond  the  satisfaction  or  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  isolated,  momentary  desires, — food,  triumph  over 
an  enemy,  water  for  his  fields,  etc., — the  Buddhist  aims  at  a 
final  state  in  which  all  the  separate  ends  of  life  will  find 
their  realizations. 

It  might  be  advanced,  as  an  objection  to  this  second 
point  of  difference,  that  the  North  American  Indian  also 
believes  in  a  final  state  of  happiness ;  he  hopes  to  pass  from 
this  life  to  the  “Happy  Hunting  Grounds”  beyond  the  far¬ 
away  river.  This  also  is  the  result  of  a  unification  of  the 
separate  ends  of  life,  but  this  physical  paradise  is  little 
more  than  an  occasional  dream.  It  does  not  direct  his  con¬ 
duct  ;  it  is  not  the  ever-present  goal  of  his  religious  efforts. 

3.  The  undesirable  circumstances  to  be  gotten  rid  of 
include  not  only  the  “physical”  pains  and  discomfort 
against  which  the  Indian  struggles,  but  also,  in  addition, 
“moral”  suffering. 

The  consciousness  in  Buddhism  of  moral  suffering  is, 
for  the  student  of  the  evolution  of  human  desires,  the 
most  important  point  of  difference  between  the  two  peoples 
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we  are  comparing.  The  young  Prince  is  painfully  af¬ 
fected  not  only  by  disease,  old  age,  death,  and  the  other 
physical  miseries.  They  are  not  alone  responsible  for 
his  dread  of  life.  There  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  pessimism 
a  “  moral  ”  evil :  conflicting  desires,  antagonistic  motives, 
which,  dividing  him  against  himself,  rob  him  of  all  peace 
and  make  him  yearn  for  rest  and  deliverance.  It  is,  even 
though  not  so  clearly  realized  and  divested  of  the  feeling 
of  guilt,  the  evil  of  which  Paul  complains,  “For  the 
good  which  I  would  that  I  do  not,  but  the  evil  which  I 
would  not,  that  I  practice.  .  .  .  O  wretched  man  that  I  am, 
who  shall  deliver  me  out  of  the  body  of  this  death?”  It  is 
the  dark  conflict  of  newly  born  functions  not  yet  harmoni¬ 
ously  incorporated  in  the  enriched  organism.  At  the  birth 
of  Buddhism,  this  unrest,  brought  about  by  the  appearance 
of  new  and  higher  desires,  is  only  vaguely  apprehended ; 
hence  the  impatient,  radical,  condemnation  of  desire  as  an 
instrument  of  misery. 

With  these  brief  remarks  upon  weighty  matters  this  ar¬ 
ticle  must  be  brought  to  a  close,  and  further  developments 
left  for  subsequent  publication. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

PROFESSOR  PAINE’S  REJOINDER. 

In  the  course  of  an  article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April  of  the 
present  year,  the  undersigned  reviewed  Professor  L.  L.  Paine’s  book  upon 
the  “  Evolution  of  Trinitarianism.”  Professor  Paine  has  made  a  reply  in 
the  Boston  Transcript  of  July  nth,  a  portion  of  which  was  reprinted  in 
the  Congregationalist  of  July  20th.  With  the  merely  personal  part  of 
that  reply  the  public  will  not  wdsh  to  be  troubled.  But  the  following 
points  seem  to  demand  notice  from  me: — 

1.  I  am  rebuked  for  “imputing  the  worst  of  motives,’’  because  I  said 
that  Professor  Paine’s  criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  a  priori^  having 
its  origin  in  “rooted  dislike  ’’  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  I  made  the 
statement  because  Professor  Paine  had  expressed  his  dislike  in  the  most 
pointed  terms,  which  expressions  I  quoted.  If  Professor  Paine  will  now 
say  (as  he  does  not  say  in  the  Transcript)  that  he  does  not  dislike  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  will  explain  his  expressions  in  a 
way  to  make  it  plain  that  I  was  wrong,  I  will  gladly  retract  what  I  said. 

2.  Professor  Paine  objects  to  my  quoting  Harnack  against  him  in  the 
matter  of  Athanasius.  He  says  that  I  “seek  to  give  the  impression  that 
Harnack  is  at  irreconcilable  odds  with’’  him;  whereas  Harnack  agrees 
with  him  in  his  general  view  of  Greek  Trinitarianism,  and  in  his  view  of 
the  whole  trend  of  the  history. 

Professor  Paine  makes  a  very  great  mistake  when  he  supposes  that  I 
was  trying  to  oppose  the  naked  authority  of  a  great  name  to  him.  I 
gave  Harnack' s  reasons  for  the  disagreement  with  Professor  Paine,  and 
it  is  Professor  Harnack’s  argumentation,  not  his  person,  that  has  not  left 
our  professor  “an  historical  leg  to  stand  upon.’’  I  expressly  said  that 
Harnack  was  the  leader  of  the  school  of  historical  criticism  to  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Paine  belongs,  by  which  I  meant  to  say  that  there  is  general  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  two.  But  Professor  Paine,  I  am  now  compelled  to  add, 
is  not  a  very  accurate  student  of  Harnack.  He  errs  in  reference  to  him 
in  the  following  points: — 

(i)  He  says  that  Harnack  and  others  “  agree  with  him  in  holding  that 
John  the  Apostle  did  not  write  the  fourth  gospel.’’  That  is  true  in  form; 
but  the  general  implication  of  the  paragraph  is  false.  Professor  Paine 
holds  that  the  Gospel  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century^ 
and  that  the  author  is  entirely  unknown.  Professor  Harnack  holds  that 
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it  was  written  before  no,  and  perhaps  as  early  as  8o,  and  by  an  elder  who 
wrote  in  close  dependence  upon  the  Apostle  John.  In  other  words,  Har- 
nack  is  a  conservative  critic,  tending  towards  greater  conservatism  in  his 
successive  writings;  and  Professor  Paine  is  one  of  the  extreme  radicals. 
To  imply  general  agreement  here  is  an  injustice  to  Harnack.  The  same 
injustice  is  done  to  Professor  B.  W.  Bacon,  of  Yale. 

(2)  He  claims  Harnack’s  general  support  for  one  qf  the  most  objection¬ 
able  features  of  his  book, — the  identification  of  Augustinianism  and  later 
Trinitarianism  with  Sabellianism.  I  will  not  say  that  there  are  no 
passages  in  Harnack  justifying  this  claim.  I  will  only  say  I  have  not 
found  them.  The  definitions  of  Sabellianism  which  Harnack  gives  *  are 
not  in  favor  of  this  idea,  for  he  says  expressly  that  Sabellius  taught  that 
“to  the  same  essence  three  names  are  attached,”  and  that  “God  is  not 
Father  and  Son  at  the  same  time"',  and  no  historian  would  claim 'that 
Augustine  taught  thus.  His  Son  was  an  eternal  Son.  Augustine  began 
at  the  unity  of  God,  and  made  this  the  first  thing;  but  so,  according  to 
Harnack,  had  Athanasius,  so  that  Augustine  must  be  viewed  by  Harnack 
at  this  point  as  taking  up  the  old  tradition.  I  find  no  passage  in  the 
“History”  like  that  quoted  from  the  smaller  “Outlines”  by  Professor 
Paine,  which  speaks  of  Augustinianism  being  “modalism  veiled.”  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  to  be  a  mistranslation,  for  in  the  “  History  ”  the  corresponding 
passage ‘  reads  in  the  German:  Im  Abendlande  tilgte  Augustin,  einer 
alien  abendldndischen  Tendenz  folgend,  den  letzten  Rest  des  Subordina- 
tianismus,  ndherte  sich  aber  eben  desshalb  dem  Modalismus;  and  is  to  be 
translated:  “In  the  Occident  Augustine,  following  an  old  occidental 
tendency,  obliterated  the  last  remainder  of  subordinationism,  but  for  that 
reason  approached  modalism.”  We  have  here  Harnack’s  interpretation 
of  Augustine,  not  an  impersonal  historical  statement  of  his  doctrine. 
Later  (p.  296)  he  says  that  Augustine’s  "investigations  ...  do  not  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  modalism.”  I  think  it  may  be  confidently  maintained 
that  he  never  charges  Augustine  with  teaching  modalism  of  any  sort  pur¬ 
posely.  Of  Harnack’s  value  as  a  commentator  I  shall  add  a  few  words 
later.  What  Professor  Paine  says  about  Harnack’s  interpretation  of  the 
Cappadocians  is  correct.  But  I  do  not  think  that  Harnack  would  ap¬ 
prove,  for  an  instant,  the  general  line  of  Professor  Paine’s  historical  re¬ 
duction  of  late  Trinitarianism  to  Sabellianism.  To  call  Stuart  a  Sabel- 
lian,  is,  in  spite  of  Professor  Paine’s  indignant  objections,  a  case  of 
“  ambiguous  middle  ”  as  well  as  an  injury  to  a  great  name;  for  Stuart 
declared  that  the  “distinctions”  in  the  Godhead  were  eternal  and  co¬ 
existent,  which  is  precisely  the  jwint  which  Sabellius  denied.  To  iden¬ 
tify  these  teachers  on  the  word  “  mode"  when  one  made  it  "temporary 
mode”  and  the  other  "eternal  mode,”  cannot  be  designated  by  any 
other  name  than  that  of  the  fallacy  of  ambiguous  middle,  if  one  is  to  use 
logical  language  at  all.  Perhaps  I  erred  in  choosing  to  employ  such 
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terms.  I  still  think  them  adapted  to  prick  the  bubble  of  bad  reasoning. 

3.  Professor  Paine  also  misrepresents  Calvin's  position  upon  Sabellian* 
ism.  Where  he  gained  his  idea  of  Calvin  I  do  not  know;  but  Calvin 
himself  defines  Sabellianism  quite  in  accord  wiUi  Thomasius  and  Har- 
nack.  “Sabellius,”  he  said,  “considered  the  names  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  as  little  more  than  empty  sounds;  arguing  that  they  were 
not  used  on  account  of  any  real  distinction^  but  were  different  attributes  of 
God,  whose  attributes  of  this  kind  are  numerous.’’  ^  And  he  defines  the 
trinity  in  words  which  exactly  express  what  Stuart  contended  for:  “that 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  the  one  God:  and  that  nevertheless 
the  Son  is  not  the  Father,  nor  the  Spirit  the  Son,  but  that  they  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  each  other  by  some  peculiar  property.""  *  Stuart  was  no 
Sabellian.  His  trinity  was  not  exactly  the  trinity  of  the  Greeks  or  of 
Augustine,  but  it  was  a  faithful  attempt  to  explain  the  essential  elements 
of  the  New  Testament  doctrine,  and  whether  fully  successful  or  not,  was 
enough  to  preserve  the  general  evangelical  doctrine  which  Professor 
Paine  has  abandoned. 

I  shall  notice  no  further  particulars  in  Professor  Paine’s  article.  But  I 
wish  to  add  one  or  two  remarks,  apropos  of  the  little  controversy,  which 
I  deem  of  great  importance.  The  first  pertains  to  the  historical  situation 
of  the  day.  I  have  taken  what  pains  I  have  to  straighten  out  the  rela* 
tions  of  Professor  Paine  and  Harnack  principally  for  the  sake  of  asking 
and  answering  the  question.  What  are  evangelical  men  to  think  of  the 
considerable  prevalence  of  this  school  of  criticism  at  the  present  time  ? 

My  own  estimate  of  Harnack’s  great  work,  the  “  Dogmengeschichte,’’ 
was  elaborately  and  fully  expressed  in  the  B1BI.10THECA  Sacra  in  two 
articles,  January  and  July,  1888.  I  trust  that  that  review  was  both  thor¬ 
ough  and  generous.  But  it  was  certainly  plain  in  the  estimate  which  a 
g;reat  deal  of  use  of  his  work  for  the  intervening  thirteen  years  has  con¬ 
tinually  confirmed.  The  book  is  excellent  in  parts  and  very  bad  in 
parts;  but  as  a  whole  it  is  a  failure  as  a  description  of  the  true  progress 
and  inner  meaning  of  the  Christian  history.  It  fails  fundamentally  be¬ 
cause  it  is  out  of  sympathy  with  Christian  theology.  Harnack  calls 
Athanasius’  attempts  to  formulate  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  “  non¬ 
sense.’’  He  sees  in  what  he  calls  the  Umschwung  (change,  almost  rev¬ 
olution),  whereby  the  emphasis  was  laid  by  the  Cappadocians  upon  the 
plurality  in  the  Godhead,  an  entire  inconsistency  with  the  Athanasian 
position,  which  emphasized  the  unity.  He  does  this  because  he  thinks  all 
trinitarian  reasoning  fallacious.  But  Professor  Park  used  to  remark  that 
one  might  either  emphasize  the  unity  of  God  and  lay  the  mystery  in  the 
threeness,  or  emphasize  the  threeness  and  lay  the  mystery  in  the  unity. 
Either  was  scriptural  and  either  orthodox.  Professor  Park  had  his  own 
view,  and  for  himself  laid  the  emphasis  upon  the  unity.  But  his  capa¬ 
cious  mind  could  hospitably  entertain  both  views,  as  both  possible,  and 
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each  one  expressing  something  which  the  other  failed  fully  to  express. 
Harnack  can  occupy  no  such  position,  and  the  reason  is  that  he  has 
never  sought  to  get  the  point  of  view  of  the  church  theologians  and 
sympathetically  to  understand  them.  He  is  so  engaged  in  tripping  them 
up  that  he  does  not  fairly  interpret  them.  He  is  a  thoroughgoing 
Ritschlian.  Whatever  falls  in  with  this  school  is  welcome  to  him. 
Whatever  else  there  is  comes  off  with  curt  treatment.  The  result  is  that, 
where  facts  are  plain  and  our  sources  are  abundant,  Harnack  can  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  for  his  results.  A  good  example  of  this  is  his  presentation  of 
Athanasius.  There  can  be  no  doubt  to  the  objective  student  of  that 
teacher  what  his  doctrine  was.  But  where  the  sources  are  meager, — that 
is,  in  the  most  of  the  early  historical  period,  and  in  many  a  one  later, 
where  it  depends  upon  a  combination  of  hints  and  brief  items  of  actual 
information, — there  Harnack  is  almost  sure  to  go  wrong. 

If  Professor  Paine  and  Harnack  are  correct  in  their  great  underlying 
premise,  the  rejection  of  the  supernatural  as  a  fact  in  the  providence  of 
God  and  an  element  of  Christianity,  then  their  interpretation  of  these 
slight  indications  of  the  course  of  things,  and  of  the  ambiguous  state¬ 
ments  of  many  early  writers,  and  of  the  whole  course  of  the  history,  may 
be  accepted  as  correct.  It  is,  at  least,  as  correct  as  men  can  arrive  at 
who  set  out  to  explain  everything  by  the  categories  of  causation,  the  ma¬ 
terial  categories  of  material  science.  But  if  they  are  wrong  at  this  point, 
their  whole  edifice  collapses.  We  affirm,  and  the  church  yet  affirms, — 
and  Congregationalism  yet  affirms, — the  reality  of  the  supernatural  ele¬ 
ment  in  Christianity.  Jesus  Christ  was  truly  God.  The  incarnation 
was  a  miraculous  event.  Miracles  were  performed  by  Jesus  and  his 
apostles.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  in  the  church,  and  guided  it  to  an  ever 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Christian  theology  is,  therefore,  a  divinely 
guided,  consistently  constructed,  edifice  of  truth.  This  is  our  view  of 
things;  and  when  we  come  to  interpret  the  history,  this  is  the  concep¬ 
tion  wh'ch  finds  the  fullest  confirmation  from  an  objective  study  of  the 
records  as  we  have  them.  The  other  method  finds  them  so  full  of  error 
as  to  leave  them  without  worth.  The  criticism  necessary  to  maintain  it 
is  so  subjective  and  arbitrary  as  to  possess  no  convincing  power  to  one  to 
whom  the  conclusion  is  not  a  foregone  one. 

My  second  remark  joins  directly  on  at  this  point.  Neither  Professor 
Harnack  nor  Professor  Paine  has  done  anything  to  establish  their  denial 
of  the  supernatural,  nor  did  Ritschl,  the  great  dogmatic  leader.  Nothing 
has  been  done  by  anybody  to  invalidate  the  possibility  of  miracles,  or  to 
render  incredible  the  gospel  account  of  them.  Evolution  itself  has  left 
us  with  a  personal  God,  and  his  personality  is  his  superiority  to  his  laws, 
and  this  is  the  possibility  of  miracles.  Professor  Paine  will  recognize  no 
age  of  miracles.  “  The  old  traditional  distinction  between  ‘  sacred  and 
profane  ’  history  has  been  wiped  out  completely  by  scientific  and  histor¬ 
ical  criticism,”  he  says.  Nothing  is  more  false.  The  person  of  Christ 
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still  stands  unique  in  history.  Christianity  is  a  unique  force.  These  two 
things  demand  explanation.  The  biblical  explanation  is  still  the  simplest, 
most  reasonable,  and  the  best.  It  is,  that,  in  the  great  crisis  of  human 
affairs,  when  man  had  fallen  into  sin  and  was  about  to  be  lost,  God  inter¬ 
fered  for  his  salvation.  He  sent  his  own  Son.  The  Son  came  to  men, 
wrought  works  which  were  natural  and  inevitable  for  him,  since  he  was 
what  he  was.  They  were  also  necessary  for  man,  that  the  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ  might  be  clear  and  the  power  of  God  brought  into  evident 
direct  exercise.  And  that  power,  begun  in  miracle,  has  been  continued 
in  the  supernatural  work  of  the  Spirit,  which  work  is  the  secret  of  the 
efficiency  and  progress  of  Christianity.  The  so-called  historical  and  sci¬ 
entific  criticism  is  absolutely  powerless  to  explain  these  things,  and  has 
nothing  to  say  that  is  valid  against  the  biblical  explanation. 

I  believe  that  Congregationalists  generally  recognize  the  issue  which 
is  here  at  stake.  But  if  any  do  not,  let  me  urge  them  to  a  careful  reex¬ 
amination  of  the  matter.  They  will  find  that  we  are  meeting  the  old 
Rationalism  of  several  successive  centuries  before  the  present  one,  with 
hardly  a  new  argument  in  its  favor.  The  true  force  in  the  new  historical 
criticism  is  not  history  but  dogmatics,  and  very  bad  dogmatics  too. 
Does  a  man  reject  the  miraculous  element  of  Christianity?  Then  he 
should  go  with  Harnack  and  Paine.  But  he  ought  to  go  further,  and 
eventually  he  will,  viz.,  to  the  rejection  of  the  personality  of  God  upon 
which  the  miraculous  is  founded.  Pantheism,  black  pantheism,  which 
Professor  Paine  says  is  the  goal  of  trinitarianism,  will  then  be  reached, 
but  it  will  not  be  by  evangelical  believers  in  the  Trinity. 

The  signs  are  numerous,  and  have  increased  since  the  April  number 
was  published,  that  Congregationalists  intend  to  keep  afloat  that  banner 
upon  which  Athanasius  wrote  the  eternal  and  essential  deity  of  the  Son 
as  the  watchword  of  the  church.  Tnus  they  will  help  preserve  the  faith 
in  the  personality  of  God;  but — what  is  of  greater  importance  yet— they 
will  thus  maintain  the  necessary  condition  of  spiritual  life  in  the  church. 

Bkrkblev,  Cal.  P'RANK  HuGH  POSTER. 

ON  THE  VERDICT  “GOOD.” 

“and  god  saw  that  it  was  good.”* 

Of  the  many  who  have  written  on  the  Bible  story  of  creation,  none  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  attached  importance  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  ver¬ 
dict  “good  ”  after  the  divine  acts.  A  very  few  have  noticed  its  omission 
after  the  work  of  the  second  period.  Some  have  said  this  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  devils  were  created  on  the  second  day;  while  others,  like  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cheyne,  think  it  was  merely  a  copyist’s  error.  But  neither  suppo- 

*  Condensed  from  The  Problem  of  the  Ages,  a  book  in  MS  ready  for  the 
press,  by  Dr.  Warring. 
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sition  suffices  to  explain  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that,  out  of  the 
eleven  divine  acts  recorded,  five,  the  most  important  ones  of  all,  are  not 
called  good.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  his  Bible,  he  will  find  four  things 
done  in  the  first  period, — the  creation,  the  “moving”  of  the  Spirit,  the 
production  of  light,  and  the  division  between  light  and  darkness, — only 
one  of  which  is  pronounced  good,  viz.  light.  The  second  period  has  no 
such  word.  The  third  tells  of  two  works,  each  separately  pronounced 
good.  The  next  two  periods  have  each  that  verdict.  The  sixth  relates 
the  production  of  cattle,  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and  pronounces 
them  good;  then  comes  the  creation  of  man,  but  it  is  not  said  that  he 
was  good.  Lastly,  creation  being  now  ended,  and  all  handed  over  to 
Adam,  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made, — the  five  which  had  not 
been  pronounced  good,  as  well  as  the  six  which  had  been  thus  honored, — 
and  “  behold  it  was  very  good.” 

What  is  the  explanation  of  these  remarkable  peculiarities  in  the  use  of 
good?  They  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  requirements  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  for  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  do  violence  to  the  measured  paral¬ 
lelism  which  is  one  of  its  chief  characteristics.  An  error  of  a  copyist 
might  perhaps  account  for  one  omission,  but  not  for  five.  Three  such 
accidents  in  the  first  few  verses  would  have  been  impossible  without  de¬ 
tection.  Nor  can  we  conceive  it  as  a  matter  of  mere  caprice,  certainly 
not  if  we  regard  the  character  and  order  of  all  else  in  the  story. 

Dropping  then  all  that  has  been  offered  in  the  way  of  explanation,  our 
only  recourse  is  to  the  study  of  the  account  itself. 

We  find  that  good  is  there  applied  only  to  things  without  life  and  to 
animals;  hence  it  has  no  reference  to  moral  character,  since  they  have 
none.  Another  common  use  of  this  word  is  in  the  sense  of  advantageous^ 
or  beneficial:  as,  when  we  say,  meat  is  good  for  the  laboring-man,  oats 
are  good  for  horses,  exercise  is  good  for  one’s  health,  and  the  like.  This 
throws  no  light  on  the  cause  of  the  five  omissions,  since  those  creative 
acts  were  as  necessary  to  the  fitting-up  of  the  world  for  its  present  inhab¬ 
itants  as  the  six  which  are  pronounced  good.  The  Septuagint  translates 
the  same  word  by  beautiful^  and  undoubtedly  it  sometimes  has  that 
meaning,  as,  when  it  is  said  “  the  daughters  of  men  were  fair  ”  (Gen.  vi.a). 
But  this  cannot  be  the  sense  intended  here;  else,  why  was  it  not  applied 
to  the  firmament,  and  above  all  to  our  first  parents? 

There  is  another  meaning  of  this  word  which  is  as  common  in  Hebrew 
as  now  in  English:  I  mean,  fit  for  its  purpose ^  and  therefore  finished^ 
completed^  done,  A  good  knife,  a  good  watch,  a  good  piece  of  cloth,  and 
the  like  are  instances  in  point.  If,  in  looking  over  a  number  of  articles, 
the  manufacturer  should  pronounce  only  a  part  good,  the  inference  would 
be  that  the  others  needed  to  have  something  more  done  to  them.  This  is 
why  some  things  here  are  pronounced  good;  and  others  passed  over  with¬ 
out  remark.  The  writer  goes  in  this  way  through  all  the  acts  to  the  end 
of  the  series.  And  then,  the  others  having  in  the  meantime  been  com- 
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pleted,  the  whole  was  fit  for  the  home  of  man,  and  accordingly  it  was  all 
pronounced  very  good.  This  seems  reasonable  as  a  matter  of  exegesis. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  that  each  thing  pronounced  good  was  ready  for  the 
use  of  man,  before,  or  in  one  case  simultaneously  with,  the  next  thing  in 
the  story,  which  is  not  true  of  any  of  the  five  others. 

The  first  divine  act  was  the  creation  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  Not 
till  long  after  the  next  two  acts  was  there  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  It 
could  not  be,  and  was  not,  pronounced  good.  The  Creator  next  imparted 
motion;  but,  as  this  was  only  the  first  step  in  his  formative  work  after 
creation,  it  was  not  finished  till  that  had  all  been  done;  therefore  it,  too, 
is  not  pronounced  good.  The  third  work  was  the  production  of  light. 
Coming  from  nebulous  matter  it  was  at  first,  according  to  the  spectrosco- 
pists,  poor  indeed, — not  merely  feeble,  but  lacking  in  many  of  the  im¬ 
portant  elements  it  now  has.  As  condensation  of  the  gas-like  matter 
went  on,  the  light  which  it  emitted  improved  in  quantity  and  quality  un¬ 
til,  when  the  nebulous  mass’s  density  equaled  that  of  the  sun,  it  became 
good  for  all  purposes.  This  condition  was  reached  before  the  earth  be¬ 
came  opaque,  and  thus  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness,  or,  in  other 
words,  before  the  next  act  mentioned  in  the  account. 

At  that  early  period  the  earth’s  axis  was  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic. 
This  I  assume,  because  a  globe  developed  mechanically  from  homoge¬ 
neous  nebulous  matter,  as  our  earth  is  said  to  have  been,  would  neces¬ 
sarily  take  that  p>osition;  and  then,  too,  all  geologists  agree  that,  till  long 
after  the  dry  land  appeared,  there  were  no  zones  of  climate,  and  lastly, 
the  uniformity  of  plants  irrespective  of  latitude,  indicates  uniformity  of 
actinic  influence,  which  could  only  be  if  the  earth’s  axis  was  close  to  a 
perpendicular.  The  days  and  nights,  therefore,  were  then  of  equal 
length,  and  seasons  impossible.  Evidently  something  remained  to  be 
done,  the  work  was  not  completed,  and  Genesis  withholds  the  verdict. 

We  next  read  of  the  expanse,  and  notice  that  it,  too,  is  not  called  good. 
It  ought  not,  because  it  needed  much  more  done  to  it,  for  the  atmosphere 
which  filled  it,  was  so  charged  with  poisonous  gases  that  none  of  the 
higher  animals  could  breathe  it.  It  was  not  fit  for  their  or  our  use. 

The  sixth  work  was  the  gathering  of  the  waters  into  one  place  aud  the 
appearing  of  the  dry  land.  This  was  completed  essentially  as  now,  in  the 
Pliocene  contemporaneously  with  the  appearance  of  the  final  species  of 
vegetation,  our  present  “grasses,  herbs,  and  fruit-trees.’’  The  land  and 
the  plants  being  finished,  ready  for  present  life,  each  was  therefore  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  verdict  of  completion,  and  each  has  it.^ 

*  As  the  reader  perceives,  I  assume  that  the  second  work  of  this  period 
was  the  production  of  the  present  flora.  That  “grass,  herbs,  and  fruit- 
trees’’  refer  to  the  first  plants  on  our  planet,  is  a  survival  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Genesis,  which  insisted  that,  if  the  Bible  is  true,  the  earth  is  only 
six  thousand  vears  old.  The  names  which  Moses  gives  to  his  plants  ap¬ 
ply  easily  ana  accurately  to  those  of  to-day,  the  only  ones  with  which  he 
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The  work  of  the  fourth  period  had  to  do  with  the  natural  measures  of 
time, — “  signs,  seasons,  days,  and  years.”  Whatever  it  was,  one  thing  is 
certain,  nothing  has  been  done  in  that  direction  since.  Therefore  it 
should  have  the  verdict  “good,”  indicating  completion,  and  it  has  it. 

The  thing  actually  done  in  the  fourth  period  was,  I  think,  the  increas¬ 
ing  of  the  earth’s  axial  inclination  to  twenty-three  and  a  half  degrees. 
That  would  cause  such  days  as  we  now  have,  and  seasons,  make  the  year 
an  obvious  measure  of  time,  and  offer  a  ready  index  to  the  times  of  the 
Jewish  festivals.  As  such  increase  would  in  nowise  affect  the  lunar  move¬ 
ments,  months  would  of  necessity  be  omitted  from  the  list  of  effects.  And 
they  are  omitted.^ 

The  ninth  act  was  the  production  of  ‘‘living,  moving,  water  creatures, 
and  great  whales,”  and  fowl  to  fly  in  the  expanse  of  heaven.  These 
brought  animal  life  in  their  respective  elements  to  present  kinds,  fit  for 
all  present  purposes,  therefore  ‘‘good”  in  the  sense  the  word  is  here  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  story  calls  them  so. 

Next  we  read  of  cattle,  beasts,  and  creeping  things.  In  them  was  the 
last  development  of  land  animals.  No  new  types  have  since  appeared. 
These  were  fit  for  all  present  conditions  and  needs.  Genesis  therefore 
pronounces  this  work  ‘‘  good.” 

Man  at  his  creation  had  before  him,  unlike  the  animals,  an  existence  in 
which  he  was  to  rise  higher  and  higher.  Instead  of  setting  out  with  no 
power  of  growth  and  improvement,  he  was  gifted  with  capacities  and 
powers  which  have  as  yet  reached  no  limit,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  con¬ 
ceive,  never  will.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  ‘‘good”  could  not  be  applied 
to  man.  Withholding  it  implies  far  more. 

By  this  time  all  that  in  their  nature  admitted  of  completion,  had  at¬ 
tained  to  it.  The  primal  nebulous  matter  had  been  wrought  into  sun, 
moon  and  planets  and  stars;  the  divine  “moving”  first  imparted  had 
done  its  work;  the  earth’s  axis  had  become  inclined  as  now,  bringing 
with  it  all  present  effects;  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  the  expanse  had 
changed  to  the  air  we  now  breathe.  All  this  was  finished,  and  when  Man 
was  placed  over  it,  everything  was  ready  for  the  drama  of  human  history 


*  For  a  full  discussion,  exegetical  and  scientific,  see  my  Genesis  I.  and 
Modern  Science  (Hunt  &  Eaton,  New  York). 

and  his  people  were  acquainted,  and  not  at  all  to  the  protophytes  of  the 
Eozoic,  or  tne  seaweeds  of  the  Silurian. 

For  similar  reasons,  I  take  it  that  the  air  and  water  creatures  of  the 
fifth  period,  as  well  as  the  land  animals  of  the  sixth,  refer  to  the  species 
at  this  end  of  creation.  They  are  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  mi¬ 
croscopic  forms  in  which  animal  life  began.  To-day’s  organisms  arranged 
in  order  of  seniority  stand  thus:  its  plants;  its  air  and  water  vertebrates; 
its  land  vertebrates. 

Understood  in  this  way,  all  difficulties  as  to  the  order  of  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  life  vanish.  There  is,  however,  dispute  in  regard  to  man’s  place. 
But  till  scientists  arrive  at  a  consensus,  it  is  useless  to  discuss  the  matter. 
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to  open.  Then  surveying  it  all,  the  Great  Architect  pronounced  it  very 
good. 

In  the  use  of  this  word  “good,”  I  find  a  test  of  the  historicity  of  the 
Genesis  story  of  creation.  It  bears  it  well. 

I  have  in  this  note  worked  on  only  one  of  the  veins  of  precious  ore 
which  run  through  this  chapter,  invisible  to  the  traditionalist,  but  glow¬ 
ing  in  the  light  of  modem  science.  If  some  are  stirred  to  look  for  them¬ 
selves  into  the  truth  of  this  account,  my  present  purpose  will  be  accom¬ 
plished.  A  conspiracy  of  silence  may  be  a  safe,  but  not  a  creditable, 
retreat  for  those  who  fear  most  of  all  a  new  idea. 

Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  C.  B.  WARRING. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Reconstruction  in  Theology.  By  Henry  Churchill  King,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theology  in  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary.  i2mo.  Pp.  xiii, 
257.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1901.  $1.50. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  veritable  springtime  in  religious  thought. 
Life  is  stirring  everywhere.  For  many  a  generation  there  was  a  kind  of 
theological  winter.  The  streams  of  fresh  thought  were  ice-locked.  An¬ 
cient  forms  of  expression  were  frozen  into  dogma  by  the  prevalence  of  a 
false  conception  of  inspiration,  of  supernaturalism,  and  of  authority. 
But  there  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  thawing  of  the  ice.  Now  green 
shoots  of  life  are  showing  themselves.  The  summer  of  reconstructed 
forms  in  their  perfection  has  not  yet  come,  but  the  life  of  the  Christian 
world  is  full  of  buds. 

And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  coming  era  bears  to  the  former 
the  relation  of  growing  maturity  to  childhood.  Many  of  our  ancient  and 
revered  forms  of  thought  were  formulated  from  insufficient  data;  neces¬ 
sarily  so,  by  no  fault  of  the  constructors.  There  were  whole  realms  of 
knowledge  then  unconquered.  The  materials  for  a  wide  comparison  of 
life  and  movement  in  the  world  of  nature  and  spirit  were  not  at  hand. 
In  the  last  century  there  has  been  a  wholly  unprecedented  widening  of 
the  area  of  knowledge.  Its  results  will  affect  theology  in  a  thousand 
ways. 

The  book  of  Professor  King  partakes  of  the  movement  of  the  time,  and 
is  in  strong  sympathy  with  all  that  is  best  in  it.  It  is  full  of  “  buds  ”  of 
infinite  suggestion,  which,  however,  he  is  too  wise  to  force  into  hothouse 
bloom.  Some  of  his  readers  will  be  inclined  to  ask,  “Where  is  the  re¬ 
constructed  theology  in  this  book  ?  ”  But  that  is  not  promised,  in  the 
title  or  elsewhere.  Here  and  there  we  find  an  application  of  his  princi¬ 
ple  to  current  doctrines,  very  briefly;  as  in  the  case  of  the  “social  Trin¬ 
ity,”  the  sacramentarian  idea,  and  the  person  of  Christ.  But  what  he 
aims  at  and  suggestively  develops  is  to  set  forth  the  causes  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  reconstruction,  and  to  bring  forth  at  last  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  by  which  it  should  be  controlled.  It  is,  therefore,  a  more 
timely  book  than  a  restatement  of  doctrine  could  be.  The  time  for  that 
is  not  ripe.  The  real  reconstruction  must  be  one  of  those  slow  growths 
in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  realm  which  come  on  g;radually,  as  the 
spring  comes,  with  no  proclamations  and  no  rank  shooting  of  abnormal 
growths.  The  minds  that  help  it  forward  may  be  as  numerous  as  the 
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blades  of  grass  whose  combined  growth  makes  the  velvet  lawn.  This 
our  author  emphatically  affirms,  denies  the  p>ossibility  of  finality  in  theo* 
logical  thought,  recognizes  heartily  the  value  of  every  one’s  work,  and 
declares  the  first  necessity  to  be  that  every  thrusting  blade  of  thought 
and  life  shall  have  free  growth  and  expansion,  uncrushed  by  the  careless 
or  the  hostile  heel.  His  own  work  he  puts  forward  modestly,  frankly, 
with  no  breath  of  controversial  spirit,  and,  notwithstanding  his  readiness 
to  see  new  points  of  view,  in  a  thoroughly  conservative  temper.  Spiritu¬ 
ality  is  its  dominant  note. 

The  leading  cause  of  the  demand  for  reconstruction  he  finds  in  “  the 
new  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  world,”  which  has  come  into  being 
by  the  activity,  especially,  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
science,  philosophy,  and  historical  criticism;  and  by  the  changed  moral 
and  spiritual  ideas  which  have  resulted,  partly  from  this  extension  of 
knowledge,  and  partly  from  the  experience  of  the  new  complexity  of  life. 
The  special  influence  on  theology  of  each  of  these  new  conditions,  modi¬ 
fying  the  conception  of  the  interaction  of  the  natural  and  the  supernat¬ 
ural,  as  they  were  once  termed,  bringing  in  the  immense  influence  of  the 
idea  of  evolution,  leading  to  the  historical  and  literary  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  all  that  is  involved  in  that  advance,  is  so  presented  as  to  lead  up  to 
the  announcement  of  what  is  really  a  single  fundamental  principle— the 
central  and  supreme  value  of  the  Person.  That  idea,  he  affirms,  must 
dominate  all  subordinate  elements  in  the  coming  science  of  theology,  as 
well  as  in  the  religious  life  of  men.  Theology  is  ”  a  thoughtful  and  uni¬ 
fied  expression  of  what  religion  means  to  us.”  Religion  is  essentially  a 
p>ersonal  relation;  therefore  the  personal  note  should  dominate  theology. 

Before  theology  can  make  its  final  systematic  constructions,  there  is  a 
preliminary  work  to  be  done  in  the  preparation  of  its  material.  Much  of 
this  material  consists  of  experience,  history,  and  scripture;  a  realm  of 
facts  and  phenomena.  This  material  comes  under  the  range,  and  has  to 
be  worked  by  the  methods,  of  science.  A  priori  judgments  are  to  be 
set  aside,  and  diligent  search  made  for  the  actual  facts.  The  whole  cos¬ 
mos  is  such  material;  and,  for  the  main  facts  in  this  immense  realm,  the¬ 
ology  must  depend  on  pure  science,  and  accept  the  facts  and  laws  which 
are  substantially  demonstrated  by  the  united  effort  of  scientific  experts. 
This  involves  a  vast  field  of  recently  acquired  knowledge  which  has  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  any  rational  construction  of  theology.  The  theologian 
cannot  work  this  out  for  himself.  He  must  recognize  the  growing  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  division  of  labor,  and  rely  upon  the  work  of  others. 

Our  author,  true  to  this  principle,  accepts  without  reserve  the  great  law 
of  evolution  as  demonstrated;  insisting  only  that  it  l)e  taken  in  its  widest 
sweep,  to  cover  human  life  and  history  as  well  as  the  previous  develop¬ 
ment;  and  that  the  law  of  lower  ranges  be  not  stretched  to  cover  the 
higher,  since  the  whole  is  an  ascent, ''hy  successive  stages,  bringing 
forth  new  phenomena  and  new  laws.”  For  the  energy  that  produces 
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the  ever-upward  movement,  he  posits  the  immanent  God;  not  breaking 
in  here  and  there  by  intervention,  but  constantly  and  eternally  active, 
“working  hitherto.”  Evolution  in  this  interpretation  is  a  “blanket 
term,”  which  covers  all,— inorganic,  organic,  and  spiritual.  Professor 
Howison,  of  the  University  of  California,  in  his  recent  book  “The  Lim¬ 
its  of  Evolution,”  insists,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  term  evolution 
ought  to  be  restricted  to  the  process  of  development  in  the  animal  world, 
by  generation,  where  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  holds  sway. 
There  are  great  breaks  in  the  larger  process  which  evolution  cannot  pass. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  word  is  an  imperfect  fit  for  the  whole 
idea;  the  trouble  is  to  get  a  better  one.  Until  we  do,  there  is  likely  to 
be  some  confusion,  especially  at  the  point  of  transition  from  the  sense- 
world  to  the  realm  of  mind  and  spirit.  In  the  latter  realm  the  process 
we  term  evolution  becomes  a  rational  effort  towards  the  ideal,  in  which 
the  individual  spirit  and  the  Supreme  Spirit  cooperate.  The  law  of  the 
higher  realm  is,  as  our  author  declares,  a  new  law.  And  if  the  laws  of 
lower  realms  cannot  control  higher  ones,  neither  can  the  law  of  the 
higher  realm  be  used  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  lower. 

There  is  something  of  this  confusion  apparent  in  the  treatment  in  this 
work  of  the  question  of  miracle.  The  author  speaks  of  the  dominant 
law  of  the  spiritual,  which  includes  a  free  relation  of  the  Supreme  Person 
to  other  persons,  allowing  for  influences  on  their  minds  transcending 
those  of  common  experience.  Prophets,  poets,  and  the  Christ  himself 
are  illustrations  of  such  intercourse.  But  while  this  explains  inspiration 
it  does  not  explain  miracle  in  the  strict  sense,  which  always  involves 
some  appeal  to  sense.  The  difficulty  which  most  thoughtful  men  feel  in 
regard  to  miracle  lies  in  the  irruption  into  the  world  of  natural  law  of 
what  is  alleged  to  be  the  Divine  Personality,  in  order  to  pro<luce  effects 
not  explainable  by  the  laws  which  prevail  in  that  sphere.  To  explain 
such  occurrences  by  the  law  of  the  higher  realm,  that,  e.g.,  it  is  rational 
for  the  Divine  love  to  carry  on  its  beneficent  purpose  by  unusual  influ¬ 
ence  on  minds,  is  to  explain  nothing  really  miraculous.  It  is  the  appar¬ 
ent  lawlessness  of  the  nature-miracle  in  a  realm  where  law  uniformly  pre¬ 
vails  by  the  test  of  all  our  experience,  that  raises  the  thought  of  incredi¬ 
bility.  To  say  that  there  may  be  laws  of  the  physical  realm  which  we 
do  not  know,  which  would  show  the  miracle  to  be  rational,  is  only  to 
evade  the  real  question;  for  in  miracle,  laws  we  do  know  and  always  rely 
on  cease  to  operate:  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  a  human  body  does 
not  make  it  sink  in  the  water;  the  processes  of  growth  and  culinary  skill 
are  omitted  in  the  supplying  of  bread  for  five  thousand  from  five  loaves 
or  seven.  The  real  question  is  not  answered  by  making  it  a  matter  of 
good-will.  The  other  question  will  arise.  Is  this  a  “  playing-fast-and- 
loose  ”  with  human  reason  ? 

As  Professor  King  himself  insists,  the  real  answer  must  come  from  the 
scientific  method  of  investigating  alleged  facts  of  a  bygone  time,  and 
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studying  the  bearing  of  tradition,  time,  customary  habits  of  thought,  and 
many  other  things.  By  the  verdict  of  this  inquiry,  competently  con¬ 
ducted,  we  must  stand.  We  know  what  John  Fiske  terms  “God’s  way  of 
working,”  in  all  ordinary  relations  with  the  physical  universe.  The 
question  of  miracle  is.  Has  he  sometimes  acted  in  the  same  realm  on 
other  and  unknown  principles  ? 

There  is  another  sphere  of  phenomena  besides  that  of  natural  science, 
which  is  not  worked  by  the  devotees  of  science,  and  for  which  theology 
must  train  its  own  experts,— the  field  best  illustrated  by  the  historical 
and  literary  criticism  of  the  Bible.  It  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  read 
the  author’s  lucid  pages  on  this  subject,  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  scholar 
and  of  the  Christian  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  timely  utterance;  for  the 
term  “  higher  criticism  ”  unfortunately  became  popularized  before  it  was 
understood,  and  has  become,  in  ignorant  hands,  like  its  predecessors, 
“Arminian  ”  and  “  Unitarian,”  merely  a  convenient  bugaboo  with  which 
to  frighten  the  timid.  His  treatment  of  the  subject  should  be  of  great 
value  to  the  many  who  are  not  clear  in  their  own  minds  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  those  recent  movements  in  historical  and  biblical  study  which, 
more  than  any  other  influence,  are  making  a  reconstruction  of  theology 
necessary. 

The  last  fifty  pages  only  are  devoted  to  the  gathering-up  of  all  the  lines 
indicated  into  a  single  principle  which  may  be  the  dominating  principle 
of  a  reconstructed  theology.  After  all  the  preliminary  work  is  done,  the 
scientific  position  accepted,  the  historical  and  critical  material  worked 
out,  and  the  attempt  at  least  made  to  unify  by  a  higher  synthesis  the 
Co.smic  and  the  Ideal  philosophies,  the  question  arises.  Around  what  life- 
giving  center  shall  all  material  and  all  theory  arrange  itself,  in  order  to 
produce  a  legitimate  working  theology,  which  shall  be  a  rational  and 
unified  statement  of  what  religion  means  to  us?  Professor  King  finds 
this  center  of  relations  in  the  principle  of  the  supremacy  and  sacredness 
of  Person.  This  is  the  most  distinctive  and  suggestive  outcome  of  his 
study.  God  as  the  Supreme  Person;  Jesus  as  the  Master-person  of  human 
history;  man  everywhere  as  a  person;  self-conscious,  spontaneously  self¬ 
active  in  the  ethical  and  spiritual  realm ;  a  son  of  God  in  relations  with 
the  Father,  which  relations  are  perfectly  realized  in  the  Christ,— this 
makes  Personality  the  governing  idea  of  religion.  It  is  Jesus’  idea  of 
love  operating  Ijetween  God  and  man  and  between  man  and  man,  as  the 
solvent  of  life  and  the  single  law  of  spiritual  being  and  harmony.  In  the 
presentation  of  this  ripe  conclusion,  we  have  a  preliminary  chapter  on 
religion  as  a  personal  relation,  which  throbs  all  through  with  spiritual 
vitality.  If  such  is  the  heart  of  religion,  then  theology  must  accept  this 
idea  as  its  vital  center,  and  come  down  out  of  vague  clouds  of  speculation 
to  provide  a  rational  basis  of  thought  for  the  religious  life. 

There  is  no  space  for  farther  discussion  of  this  sugg;estive  book.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  student  of  theology  who  is  preparing  to  preach  a  vi- 
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tal  Christianity,  and,  as  well,  the  layman  who  is  seeking  for  a  higher  and 
more  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  modern  movement  of  life  and 
thought,  will  find  here  wise  guidance  and  wholesome  inspiration.  This 
contribution  to  the  tide  of  movement  which  is  a  veritable  “wind  of  the 
Spirit”  in  our  time,  has  that  in  it  which  will  be  of  value  for  more  than 
one  generation,  most  of  all  because  it  is  a  presentation  of  the  essential 
idea  of  Jesus  himself. 

H.  P.  Deforest. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


Fact  and  Fabee  in  Psychology.  By  Joseph  Jastrow,  Professor  of 

Psychology  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  i3mo.  Pp.  xvii,  375. 

Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  aim  which  the  author  has  set  before  himself  is  distinct,  and  has 
been  pursued  consistently  throughout  the  work.  He  has  undertaken  the 
task  of  clearing  the  popular  mind  of  certain  grave  misconceptions,  and 
of  setting  forth  clearly  the  real  method  and  spirit  of  scientific  psychology. 
This  task  he  has  accomplished  with  a  very  large  measure  of  success. 

The  fundamental  error  against  whose  varied  forms  Professor  Jastrow 
directs  his  attack  is  the  wide-spread  belief  in  the  Occult.  This  supersti¬ 
tion,  he  finds  to  be  a  powerful  agency  in  thwarting  the  progress  of  science 
and  the  development  of  rational  beliefs.  In  whichever  of  its  multitudi¬ 
nous  forms  the  Occult  may  appear,  it  exhibits,  in  its  believers,  a  tempera¬ 
ment  to  which  the  spirit  of  science  is  diametrically  opposed.  From  the 
very  earliest  times,  tlie  Occult  has  been  the  expression  of  an  inordinate 
craving  for  the  strange,  the  unusual,  the  erratic,  the  supernormal,  and 
the  supernatural.  It  scorns  the  permanent  laws  of  Nature,  and  seeks  the 
magic  formula  which,  by  a  short  and  easy  metho<l,  will  lay  bare  the 
secret  of  things,  and  give  to  its  devotees  a  power  by  which  their  desires 
may  be  fulfilled  and  their  beliefs  satisfied,  in  a  manner  most  certainly  in¬ 
dividual  and  capricious.  The  Occult  is  the  expression  of  a  revolt  against 
that  impersonality  and  impartiality  of  Nature  which  refuses  to  give  way 
to  the  imperiousness  of  individual  desire;  it  is  an  endeavor  to  find  in  the 
peculiarities  of  individuals,  rather  than  in  their  common  characteristics, 
the  truth  concerning  Life  and  Mind.  Consequently  the  Occult  has  al¬ 
ways  subordinated  law  to  desire,  the  regular  to  the  irregular,  and  the 
hard-won  gains  of  science  to  the  inconsistencies  and  irrelevancies  of  er¬ 
ratic  pursuit.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  this  way  of  thinking  has  uni¬ 
versally  shunned  the  open,  exact,  and  patient  methods  of  the  laboratory, 
and  has  betaken  itself  to  the  dimly  lighted  closet,  or  has  given  itself 
without  reserve  to  the  prophetic  utterances  of  ignorant  and  inconsistent 
babblers. 

Although  the  Occult  has  always  been  with  us,  whether  in  the  Shaman, 
the  Angekok,  the  Witch  doctor.  Medicine-man,  Necromancer,  Astrolo¬ 
ger,  or  other  medium,  the  modern  world  and  the  past  century  has  seen  a 
strange  outburst  of  superstitious  beliefs.  It  is  to  combat  such  beliefs. 
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and  to  call  attention  to  the  need  for  more  logical  thinking,  that  Professor 
Jastrow  has  set  himself.  He  points  out  very  clearly  that,  while  men  gen¬ 
erally  possess  the  rationality  which  enables  them  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  direct  and  practical  lessons  of  experience,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a 
decided  lack,  in  the  common  mind,  of  that  logicality  and  intelligence 
which  enables  the  individual  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  which  his  day  and  generation  afford,  and  to  carry  through  to  their 
precise  and  remote  conclusions  the  consequences  which  such  antecedents 
afford. 

In  the  first  chapter,  entitled  “The  Modern  Occult,”  Professor  Jastrow 
traces  the  characteristics  and  inconsistencies  of  Theosophy,  Spiritualism, 
Christian  Science,  as  well  as  the  influences  of  the  Occult  in  early  Chem¬ 
istry,  Astronomy,  Physiology,  and  Medicine.  In  the  second,  attention  is 
called  to  the  composite  character  of  the  movement  commonly  known  as 
Psychical  Research.  In  the  three  succeeding  chapters,  entitled  “The 
Logic  of  Mental  Telegraphy,”  “  The  Psychology  of  Deception,”  “The 
Psychology  of  Spiritualism,”  Professor  Jastrow  does  excellent  work  in 
showing  the  predominating  influence  which  mental  predis|K>sition,  diver¬ 
sion  of  attention,  self-deception,  expectation,  coincidence,  unconscious 
suggestion,  have  exercised  in  the  formation  of  irrational  beliefs.  The 
chapter  upon  “Hypnotism  and  Its  Antecedents,”  is  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete.  “The  Natural  History  of  Analogy”  traces  the  presence  in  the 
individual  and  in  the  race  of  a  primitive  form  of  reasoning,  which, 
although  in  well-ordered  minds  it  has  given  way  to  exact  methods,  yet 
exhibits  the  working  of  a  powerful  agency  which  has  had  much  to  do 
in  determining  the  main  features  of  the  Occult.  The  next  two  chapters, 
entitled  “  The  Mind’s  Eye  ”  and  “  Mental  Prepossession  and  Inertia,” 
trace  in  an  experimental  way  the  fundamental  influences  which  pre¬ 
perception  and  preconception  have  upon  our  every-day  appreciation  of 
ourselves,  the  world  alx)ut  us  and  its  tasks.  Closely  connected  with 
these  is  the  section  upon  “A  Study  of  Involuntary  Movements.”  After 
an  experimental  manner.  Professor  Jastrow  shows  how  subtle  and  uncon¬ 
scious  are  the  methods  of  expression  by  which  we  involuntarily  give  in¬ 
formation  to  those  alx>ut  us.  The  chapter  brings  to  a  conclusion  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  which  the  author  has  so  carefully  carried  out,  and  in  it  is  to 
be  found  an  additional  clue  to  the  explanation  of  many  of  the  “mys¬ 
teries”  of  Thought-transference  and  Telepathy.  The  last  chapter  in 
the  book  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  dreams  of  the  blind. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  well  written,  and  presents  a  scholarly, 
although  a  conservative,  view  of  the  border-lands  of  the  psychological 
domain.  And  perhaps  nothing  better  could  be  desired,  at  the  present 
time,  than  the  universal  cultivation  of  that  logical  frame  of  mind  upon 
which  Professor  Jastrow  so  much  insists  and  which  he  has  expressed  in 
the  following  words:  “  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  the  plausible 
and  the  true,  the  firmness  to  support  principle  in  the  face  of  paradox 
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and  seeming  non-conformity,  to  think  clearly  and  consistently  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  practical  reproof  of  nature.”  S.  F.  MacLennan. 

The  Church  (Ecclesia).  By  Gborcb  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
author  of  ‘‘Studies  in  the  Creative  Week,”  ‘‘Studies  in  the  Model 
Prayer,”  ‘‘Epiphanies  of  the  Risen  Lord,”  ‘‘The  Divine  Man,”  ‘‘Uni¬ 
versity  Lectures  on  the  Ten  Commandments,”  ‘‘The  Problem  of 
Jesus,”  ‘‘Coronation  of  Love,”  ‘‘The  Kingdom,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  xii, 
221.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1901.  $1.50. 

The  moral  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  clear  away  certain  misconceptions 
concerning  the  church;  such  misconceptions,  for  instance,  as  arise  from 
heredity,  from  ecclesiasticism,  and  from  traditional  theology.  The 
book  is  an  attempt  to  realize  the  phrase  ‘‘back  to  Christ,”  not  in  the 
sense  of  Schleiermacher  and  Ritschl,  by  way  of  the  Christian  conscious¬ 
ness,  but  exclusively  by  way  of  the  Scriptures, — the  historic  and  scientific 
sense  of  the  phrase.  The  position  of  the  author  is  that,  when  we  agree 
as  to  whjit  the  Scriptures  themselves  teach,  there  will  be  no  real  obstacle 
to  church  union,  but  that  such  union  will  be  impossible  if  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  is  to  be  diluted  with  human  opinion.  Loyalty  to  the  Scriptures 
demands  that  when  we  depart  from  the  Scriptures  we  shall  be  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  fact.  For  instance,  when  Baptists  practice  restricted 
communion,  and  when  Pedobaptists  reject  immersion,  both  should  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  their  teaching  is  founded  on  expediency,  and  not  on 
Scripture.  The  whole  trend  of  the  argument  is  thus  irenic,  though  at 
first  reading  it  might  seem  to  be  polemic. 

The  argument  of  Part  First,  ‘‘The  Church  as  a  Primitive  Society,”  is 
as  follows:  The  book  of  Acts  is  not  the  story  of  the  organization  of  the 
church.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Luke  is  writing  a  history  of  the 
church  as  a  human  organization,  when  he  has  a  period  of  thirty  years  to 
describe,  and  yet  mentions  it  but  nineteen  times.  The  book  is  just  what 
it  has  come  to  be  called, — it  is  the  story  of  the  acts  of  the  Apostles.  It 
does  not  furnish  a  model  for  the  modern  church.  Living  things  are  the 
realization  of  an  ideal,  not  the  copying  of  a  model.  The  apostolic  church 
had  its  natural  environment,  and,  like  all  living  things,  it  must  be  inter¬ 
preted  within  its  environment. 

What  is  involved  in  this  immediately  appears  in  Part  Second,  ‘‘The 
Church  as  a  Modern  Problem.”  While  the  problems  of  the  church  to¬ 
day  are  stated  in  the  terms  of  the  problems  of  the  apostolic  church, 
yet  they  are  different  problems,  and  the  book  of  Acts  does  not  furnish 
their  solution.  For  example,  church-membership  and  the  confession  of 
Christ  in  that  day  for  Jew  and  for  heathen  meant  an  utter  break  with  his 
training  and  with  his  traditions;  in  Christian  lands  to-day  church-mem¬ 
bership  and  the  confession  of  Christ  mean  the  natural  assent  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  the  traditions  amid  which  we  have  grown. 

Part  Third,  ‘‘The  Church  as  a  Divine  Ideal,”  is  an  excellent  illustra¬ 
tion  of  interpretation  as  distinguished  from  exegesis,  the  disclosing  of 
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the  meaning  of  Scripture,  as  distinguished  from  the  drawing  out  of 
the  formal  statements  of  Scripture.  The  argument  is  cumulative,  the 
church  being  described  as  the  Church  of  the  King’s  Rock,  the  Temple  of 
God,  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  King’s  Bride,  and  the  City  of  God, — a  city 
being  the  highest  symbol  of  life,  where  mental  and  moral  attributes 
culminate. 

Dr.  Boardman  is  not  a  dogmatist;  he  is  a  teacher.  His  method  is  not 
the  propaganda  of  his  own  conclusions;  it  is  the  marshaling  of  evidence 
and  the  deducing  of  principles.  And  yet  the  reader  is  by  no  means  left 
in  the  dark  concerning  the  author’s  own  conclusions  in  the  matter  of  the 
present-day  problems  of  the  church. 

As  a  piece  of  literature  the  book  is  characterized  by  exceeding  clear¬ 
ness  of  conception  and  by  exceeding  directness  of  statement.  While  it  is 
an  excellent  sample  of  the  scientific  method  of  research,  it  is  an  equally 
excellent  sample  of  pure  and  elegant  diction.  Scientific  accuracy  and 
literary  excellence  are  not  a  common  combination. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  JOSEPH  EVANS  SaGEBEER. 

A  Century  of  Baptist  Achievement.  Edited  by  A.  H.‘ Newman, 

D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  McMaster  University. 

i2mo.  Pp.  480.  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication  Society. 

1901.  $1.50  net. 

The  Baptists  are  only  second  to  the  Methodists  in  numbers  in  America. 
The  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  is  appropriately  marked  in  this 
volume  by  a  comprehensive  and  summary  collection  of  the  facts  relating 
to  the  progress  of  the  denomination  throughout  the  whole  world  during 
the  century  which  has  just  closed.  Thirty  chapters,  written  by  as  many 
well-qualified  authorities,  treat  of  the  subject  in  almost  every  imaginable 
phase.  In  two  chapters  a  picture  is  given  of  the  Baptist  forces  existing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Attention  is  also  paid  to  the  English,. 
Scotch,  and  Welsh  Baptists;  while  nine  chapters  are  given  to  the  work 
of  the  denomination  in  America.  The  mission  work,  both  home  and 
foreign,  the  Sunday-school  work,  and  that  of  their  publication  societies 
and  of  their  religious  press,  together  with  that  of  their  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  other  forms  of  organic  effort,  are  all  duly  presented.  The 
extent  of  the  work  accomplished,  together  with  its  high  and  lieneficent 
character,  forms  altogether  one  of  the  most  convincing  arguments  in 
favor  of  religious  liberty.  Baptist  ideas  have  to  a  remarkable  extent 
preserved  in  our  country  respect  for  the  Bible,  while  they  have  em¬ 
phasized  duly  the  importance  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  shown 
that  the  best  means  of  preserving  respect  for  the  Bible  is  not  through 
strengthening  ecclesiastical  organization,  but  in  free  discussion  and  in  the 
multiplication  of  evangelical  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  men.  Not 
alone  to  the  students  of  church  history,  but  to  those  who  are  endeavoring 
to  comprehend  the  social  and  political  forces  of  the  United  States  is  this 
volume  essential.  In  this  country  the  Baptists  have  increased  from  100,- 
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000  in  1801  to  more  than  4,000,000  in  1901,  that  is  nearly  three  times  as 
fast  as  the  population.  This  fact  alone  renders  it  incumbent  upon  every 
student  of  history  to  study  the  means  by  which  this  development  has 
been  accomplished. 

The  Highest  Life:  A  Story  of  Shoctcomings  and  a  Goal;  including 
a  Friendly  Analysis  of  the  Keswick  Movement.  By  E.  H.  Johnson, 
author  of  “An  Outline  of  Systematic  Theology,”  etc.  i2mo.  Pp.  ix, 
183.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.  1901.  $1.25. 

This  little  volume  is  not  only  a  friendly,  but  an  acute,  analysis  of  those 
religious  tendencies  which  some  years  ago  were  known  as  Perfectionism, 
and  later  as  the  Higher  Life,  but  which  are  now  most  prominently  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Keswick  Movement,  of  which  Robert  Pearsall  Smith  is 
perhaps  the  best-known  leader.  The  central  point  of  weakness  in  all 
these  movements  is  well  shown  by  the  author  to  be  its  negative  character. 
The  chief  aim  of  the  movement  is  to  subdue  sin;  whereas  the  highest 
form  of  righteousness  consists  in  doing  work  for  Christ,  and  thus  in  posi¬ 
tive  effort  becoming  forgetful  of  self.  It  was  in  this  respect  that  Moody 
excelled  all  others.  Forgetting  the  things  that  were  behind,  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  pressing  forward  to  those  that  are  before. 

The  New  Epoch  for  Faith.  By  George  A.  Gordon,  Minister  of  the 
Old  South  Church,  Boston.  i2mo.  Pp.  xvii,  412.  Boston  and  New 
York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1901.  $1.50. 

In  line  with  his  previous  volumes.  Dr.  Gordon  continues  his  attacks 
upon  all  clear-cut  systems  of  theology,  and  delights  the  reader  with  a 
series  of  brilliant  metaphors  and  glittering  generalities  which  are  well 
calculated  to  make  one  satisfied  with  the  world.  He  calls  himself  an  op¬ 
timist,  rather  than  a  universalist,  and  maintains  “that  God’s  love  and 
endeavor  are  for  all  his  children,  and  for  them  all  forever  ”  (p.  278),  that 
is,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  man’s  probation.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  an¬ 
nihilation  of  the  wicked  he  has  no  place.  All  this  he  draws  from  his 
general  views  concerning»the  meaning  of  the  Incarnation.  He  thinks  he 
understands  the  infinitely  intricate  problems  of  the  moral  universe  so 
perfectly  that  he  can  categorically  deny  that  a  limited  probation  can  lie 
a  part  of  a  benevolent  scheme  of  the  universe.  We  see  no  evidence  in 
the  writer’s  attainments  that  he  is  authorized  to  make  such  a  revelation, 
and  we  draw  back  from  his  statement  that  “if  there  are  texts  against  this 
truth,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  texts”  (p.  267).  As  the  author  grows 
old  and  reflects  more  deeply  upon  the  dark  things  in  the  universe,  he 
will  doubtless  become  less  confident  in  his  assertions  and  more  subdued 
in  his  tone  of  criticism  upon  those  systems  of  theology  which  have  been 
the  mainsprings  of  missionary  effort  and  of  evangelistic  success. 

The  Progress  op  the  Century.  Pp.  iv,  583.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.  1901. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  of  all  the  summaries  which  have 
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been  made  of  the  progress  of  the  nineteenth  century;  while  the  reputation 
of  the  writers  who  have  contributed  to  it  makes  it  in  every  respect  author* 
itative.  No  greater  recommendation  of  the  volume  can  be  given  than  to 
state  the  subjects  and  authors  of  the  various  chapters:— 

“Evolution,”  by  Alfred  Russel  Wallace;  “Chemistry,”  by  Professor 
William  Ramsay;  “  Archaeology,”  by  Professor  William  Matthew  Flin- 
ders-Petrie;  “  Astronomy,”  by  Sir  Joseph  Norman  Lockyer;  “  Philoso-  ' 
phy,”  by  Professor  Edward  Caird;  “Medicine,”  by  Professor  William 
Osier;  “Surgery,”  by  W.  W.  Keen,  M.  D.;  “Electricity,”  by  Professor 
Blihu  Thomson;  “Physics,”  by  President  Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall; 
“War,”  by  Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke;  “ Naval  Ships,”  by  Captain 
Alfred  T.  Mahan;  “ Literature, ”  by  Andrew  Lang;  “Engineering,”  by 
Thomas  C.  Clarke;  “Religion:  Catholicism,”  by  Cardinal  James  Gibbons; 
“Protestantism,”  by  Professor  Alexander  V.  G.  Allen;  “The  Jews  and 
Judaism,”  by  Professor  Richard  J.  H.  Gottheil;  “Free-thought,”  by 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith. 

The  Nineteenth  Century:  A  Review  of  Progress  during  the  Past  One 
Hundred  Years  in  the  Chief  Departments  of  Human  Activity.  Re¬ 
printed,  under  arrangement,  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  of 
January  12,  1901.  Pp.  ix,  494.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  1901.  $2.00. 

Another  most  convenient  and  valuable  summary  of  the  progress  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  whose  whole  story,  as  the  editor  truly  says,  if  fully 
told  would  consume  all  the  time  of  the  twentieth,  and  the  world  could 
not  contain  the  books  which  should  be  written.  The  comprehensiveness 
of  the  volume  is  seen  in  the  general  topics  treated,  which  are:  Law  and 
Government,  History,  Sociology,  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Science,  Applied  Science,  Transportation,  Science  of  War. 

Each  of  these  topics  is  subdivided  and  treated  by  a  number  of  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  highest  eminence  (thirty -seven  in  all),  making  a  volume  of 
great  interest  and  value.  Among  the  writers  are  Chief  Justice  Charles  C. 
Nott,  Arthur  G.  Sedgwick,  Horace  White,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Charles  A. 
Cutter,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Edmund  Gosse,  Kenyon  Cox,  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer,  Simon  Newcomb,  Andrew  Lang,  Leslie  Stephen,  John  Trow¬ 
bridge,  and  Arthur  T.  Hadley. 

Russia  and  the  Russians.  By  Edmund  Noble.  i2mo.  Pp.  vii,  285. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1901.  $1.50. 

The  renewed  interest  in  Russia’s  expanding  domain  in  Asia  renders 
this  volume  timely  in  a  high  degree.  So  brief  as  to  be  hardly  more  than 
an  essay,  it  is  comprehensive,  treating  of  the  land  and  the  people,  of  the 
.slow  development  during  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  reformations  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  country  since  his  day,  and 
its  expansion  into  Siberia  and  Central  Asia,  together  with  a  valuable  chap¬ 
ter  upon  the  language  and  the  literature. 
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In  the  main,  the  treatment  is  sympathetic,  taking  into  account  the  ex> 
treme  difficulties  attending  the  national  growth.  The  autocratic  form  of 
the  Russian  government,  it  should  be  remembered,  has  been  absolutely 
essential  to  the  national  life.  For  ages  Russia  was  the  buffer  state  upon 
which  the  Mongolians  spent  their  force.  Up  to  less  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  Russia  was  jjaying  tribute  to  the  Tartar  hordes  which 
hung  about  her  southeastern  border.  Up  to  sixty  years  ago  Russian 
slaves  in  large  numbers  were  held  by  the  Turcomans.  A  strong  central 
government  has  been  the  only  means  by  which  freedom  from  this  bond¬ 
age  has  l)een  secured.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  Russian  peas¬ 
ants  idolize  their  Czar;  for,  not  only  have  the  czars  secured  to  them  free¬ 
dom  from  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars,  but  they  have  at  the  same  time 
preserved  to  them  their  ancient  liberty  and  their  general  welfare.  Every 
peasant  has  the  right  to  petition  the  Czar;  while  it  is  a  notable  fact  that 
the  nobles  of  Russia  are  foremost  in  all  philanthropic  movements.  The 
nineteenth  century  witnessed  no  single  national  act  more  fully  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  power  of  Christianity  in  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  mankind 
than  is  to  be  seen  in  the  abolition  of  serfdom.  The  United  States  freed 
seven  million  slaves  at  the  cost  of  a  half-million  lives  who  fell  in  battle 
and  of  000,000,000  expended  by  one  side  alone  in  the  waste  of  war; 
while  the  slaves  who  were  freed  received  nothing  but  their  freedom,  and 
were  left  in  the  worst  possible  relation  to  their  former  masters.  In  Rus¬ 
sia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nobles  united  with  the  Czar  to  secure  the  free¬ 
dom  of  their  serfs,  and  consented  to  share  with  them  in  generous  propor¬ 
tion  an  interest  in  the  land  upon  which  they  lived. 

There  is  more  than  is  ordinarily  conceded  in  the  contention  of  the 
friends  of  Russia  that  her  condition  is  peculiar,  and  that  the  application 
to  her  by  wholesale  of  Western  methods  of  political  reform  would  be  a 
great  mistake.  All  this  is  briefly  indicated  in  the  es.say  under  review, 
which  at  the  same  time  is  free  and  frank  in  its  criticism  of  the  present 
condition  of  things. 

Thh  POI.ITICAI.  Economy  of  Humanism.  By  Hf.nry  Wood,  author  of 
“  Ideal  Suggestion  through  Mental  Photography,”  “God’s  Image  iu 
Man,”  etc.  izmo.  Pp.  319.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  1901.  $1.25. 

The  author’s  thesis  is  that  natural  law  prevails  in  the  economic  and 
social  world  as  well  as  in  the  physical.  Being  a  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  laissez-faire,  he  considers  natural  law  to  consist  in  non-interference 
on  the  part  of  government  in  matters  industrial.  The  conclusions,  which 
are  merely  Mr.  Wood’s  private  opinions,  are  in  general  sane  and  dictated 
by  a  kindly  spirit. 

SUB.STITUTRS  FOR  THE  SAI.OON.  By  RAYMOND  CaUKINS.  I2mO.  Pp. 
xviii,  397.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  Committee  of  I'ifty  began  its  careful  investigation  of  the  liquor 
problem  eight  years  ago.  We  have  already  expressed  high  appreciation 
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of  the  two  volumes  the  committee  has  published  on  the  legislative 
and  on  the  economic  aspects  of  the  problem.*  This  third  volume  deals 
vnth  the  entirely  different  question  of  means  for  drawing  patronage 
away  from  the  saloon.  Its  answer  is  in  the  form  of  a  comprehensive, 
classified,  and'most  interesting  summary  of  what  has  been  attempted  in 
seventeen  large  cities  of  the  United  States  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco, 
and  from  New  Orleans  to  Minneap>olis.  There  is  also  an  important  chap¬ 
ter  on  English  temperance  houses.  It  is  a  volume  of  facts  from  which 
each  reader  will  draw  his  own  theories,  and  each  practical  temperance 
worker  select  the  suggestions  best  adapted  to  his  own  field.  Let  no  one 
be  repelled  by  the  title  of  the  first  chapter,  “  The  Saloon  as  a  Social  Cen¬ 
ter.”  The  book  recognizes  repeatedly  that  the  social  element  in  the  sa¬ 
loon  is  quite  secondary,  while  its  primary  attraction  is  the  alcoholic 
liquor  dispensed  there.  It  recognizes,  also,  that  no  “substitute”  can 
satisfy  the  craving  for  alcohol.  At  the  same  time  there  is  legitimate 
hope  of  checking  the  desire  for  alcohol  by  developing  other  and  healthy 
desires,  and  large  hope  by  these  means  of  preventing  in  multitudes  of 
the  young  the  development  of  the  alcoholic  appetite.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  character  is  formed  only  by  the  free  choice  of  individuals.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  that  such  choice  can  be  in  an  important  degree 
directed  by  influence,  by  restraints  that  form  habits,  by  suggestion  and 
opportunity  of  wise  choices.  Not  one  whit  should  be  abated  from  the 
moral  and  religious  zeal  of  the  earlier  temperance  reformers.  Experience 
has  added  many  and  efficient  weapons  to  the  armory  of  their  successors 
that  ought  soon  to  bring  important  victories  in  the  struggle  for  social 
betterment.  w.  E.  C.  w. 

The  Sociae  Life  of  the  Hebrews.  (The  Semitic  Series  )  By  the 

Rev.  Edward  Day.  izmo.  Pp.  viii,  255.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  1901.  1 1. 25  net. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  the  author  writes  is  that  of  an  extreme 
evolutionist.  He  conceives  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  to  have  arisen 
out  of  a  barbarous  worship  of  Yahweh  as  a  war-god  delighting  in  human 
sacrifices  and  caring  more  about  ritual  than  character.  “As  the  people 
became  more  civilized,  they  outgrew  ”  the  use  of  high  places,  and  they 
were  given  up  rather  than  abolished  (p.  46).  The  progress  was  so  very 
slow  that  our  author  says  that  human  sacrifices  were  common  in  the  time 
of  the  monarchy,  as  in  the  earlier  period,  and  finds  abundant  traces  of 
them  up  to  the  time  of  the  exile  (p.  212).  He  quotes  with  mild  approval 
Robert  Ingersoll’s  epigram,  “An  honest  god  is  the  noblest  work  of  man  ” 
(p.  205).  He  makes  the  stories  of  the  heroes  of  faith  more  influential 
and  important  than  their  real  lives  (p.  166).  While  not  absolutely  rele¬ 
gating  Abraham  to  the  realm  of  fiction,  he  accounts  for  most  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  narratives  in  regard  to  him,  not  by  their  truth,  but  by  the  wish  of 
unknown  but  inventive  reformers  at  different  times  to  furnish  precedents 
*  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April,  1901. 
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for  their  reforms.  In  this  way  he  leaves  only  shreds  and  patches  of 
historicity  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  not  enough,  even  with  the  aid  of 
his  vigorous  subjective  presuppositions,  to  furnish  a  lifelike  picture  of 
Hebrew  social  life.  He  shows  a  conscientious  desire  to  affirm  nothing 
beyond  what  he  knows,  by  the  repeated  and  incessant  use  of  such  words 
and  phrases  as  “probably,”  “undoubtedly,”  “unquestionably,”  “must 
have  been  ”  (which  three  last  mean  usually  the  opposite  of  what  they  seem 
to  mean),  “  we  may  safely  assume,”  “  if  these  were,  as  we  have  assumed.” 
The  frequency  of  such  phrases  illustrates  how  uncertain  are  the  deduc¬ 
tions  yet  reached  by  the  extreme  critics.  Our  author  has  let  them  lead 
him  too  far.  He  quotes  them  too  often,  and  the  Bible  itself  too  seldom. 
If  he  will  study  more  independently;  if  he  will  deal  with  the  Bible  on 
principles  he  himself  recognizes,  that  the  frequency  of  acts  may  some¬ 
times  be  a  reason  for  their  infrequent  mention  in  literature,  and  that  two 
diverse  accounts  of  a  thing  may  neither  be  wholly  wrong;  and  especially 
if  he  will  grasp  the  true  philosophy  of  human  history,  that  faith  deter¬ 
mines  life  rather  than  life  faith, — he  will  some  day  write  a  better  book. 

w.  E.  C.  w. 

Government  or  Human  Evolution  :  Justice.  By  Edmond  Kelly, 

M.A.,  F.G.S.,  author  of  “  Evolution  and  Effort,”  Pp.  xv,  360.  New 

York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1900.  $1.50. 

One  interested  in  the  practical  problem  of  municipal  government  would 
scarcely  be  attracted  by  the  title  of  Mr.  Kelly’s  book.  Yet  it  is  designed 
as  a  preliminary  study  to  the  intelligent  understanding  of  that  subject. 
Starting  out  with  the  subject  of  human  government,  the  author  was  led 
irresistibly  to  a  deeper  study  of  the  purpose  of  government,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  it  and  evolution.  The  conditions  under  which  the  book 
was  written,  as  recounted  by  the  author  himself,  are  interesting.  Mr. 
Kelly  took  part,  with  a  number  of  others,  in  the  movement  for  good  gov¬ 
ernment  and  against  Tammany  Hall  in  New  York  City  in  1891-94.  To 
secure  this  end  a  number  of  so-called  “  Good  Government  Clubs  ”  were 
started,  which  were  continued  after  the  defeat  of  Tammany.  But  when 
the  bond  of  a  common  hostility  was  removed,  the  members  of  the  reform 
clubs  began  to  differ  among  themselves  as  to  what  constituted  good  gov¬ 
ernment.  Some  judged  measures  according  to  their  expediency,  others 
according  to  their  justice,  but  “not  one  out  of  a  thousand  was  able  to 
formulate  a  clear  idea  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  he  stood.”  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  deemed  indispensable  to  study  the  more  fun¬ 
damental  issues  of  principle,  before  attempting  to  solve  the  problems 
that  involved  them. 

The  application  of  the  conclusions  to  practical  life  is  reserved  for  a  fu¬ 
ture  volume;  in  the  present  one  Mr.  Kelly  has  set  before  himself  the 
double  task  of  determining  what  justice,  or  the  goal  of  human  government, 
is,  and  of  ridding  us  of  certain  erroneous  ideas.  Among  the  latter  are 
the  misleading  expressions  “  natural  rights,”  “  law  of  nature,”  and  sim- 
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ilar  loose  terms;  all  of  these  are  rejected  as  either  false  or  misleading.  In 
endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  true  relation  of  nature  to  government,  the 
author  next  takes  up  the  subject  of  evolution.  This  section  of  the  book, 
comprising  between  a  third  and  a  half  of  the  whole,  gives  a  very  clear 
statement  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  discusses  at  length  human  as 
distinguished  from  natural  selection  and  environment.  While  there  is 
nothing  strictly  original  in  this  part  of  the  book,  it  constitutes  an  admir¬ 
ably  lucid  exposition  of  the  general  subject  of  evolution. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  book  Mr.  Kelly  puts  to  himself  the  question  as 
to  what  the  end  of  government  is,  or  should  be.  This  he  finds  to  be  jus¬ 
tice.  But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  justice  to  secure  so-called  natural  rights, 
nor  the  attainment  of  perfect  happiness;  the  first  is  a  false  ideal,  and  the 
second  is  Ijeyond  the  power  of  legislation,  belonging  rather  to  religion. 
The  real  purpose  of  justice,  and  therefore  of  government,  is  to  diminish 
the  inequalities  injurious  to  happiness  imposed  by  nature  and  still  more 
those  imposed  by  man.  All  political  measures  should  be  tested,  there¬ 
fore,  by  the  standard  of  their  benefit  to  the  individual  and  the  race.  The 
author’s  conclusion  as  to  the  purpose  of  government  is  summed  up  in  his 
definition  of  justice.  This  is  described  as  “  the  effort  to  eliminate  from 
our  social  conditions  the  effects  of  the  inequalities  of  nature  upon  the 
happiness  and  advancement  of  man,  and  particularly  to  create  an  arti¬ 
ficial  environment  which  shall  serve  the  individual  as  well  as  the  race, 
and  tend  to  perpetuate  noble  types  rather  than  those  that  are  base.” 

Mr.  Kelly  is  known  as  an  original  and  clever  writer,  and  has  given  us 
in  this  instance  a  thoughtful  and  suggestive  study.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  starting  as  a  disciple  of  Herbert  Spencer,  he  has  ended  by 
favoring  many  forms  of  collective  action.  The  book  is  extremely  inter¬ 
esting,  and  cannot  help  but  appeal  to  students  as  a  sincere  attempt  to  de¬ 
velop  a  true  philosophy  of  government.  E.  L.  Bogart. 

Factory  People  and  their  Employers.  By  Edwin  L.  Shuey,  M.A., 

author  of  ”  Industrial  Training  Essential,”  etc.  Pp.  224.  New  York: 

Lentibhon  &  Co.  1901.  75  cents  net. 

This  little  book  is  called  by  its  author  in  the  preface  a  “practical 
book,”  and  yet  it  is  as  thoroughly  a  book  of  ideals  and  noble  aspirations  as 
any  volume  of  poems  or  sermons  ever  penned.  No  one  can  read  it  with¬ 
out  feeling  optimistic  as  to  the  future  relations  between  labor  and  capital, 
and  believing  that  work  along  these  lines  will  go  far  toward  the  solution 
of  the  lalxjr  problem.  It  is  however  a  compilation  of  facts,  not  of  theo¬ 
ries;  of  accomplished  realities,  and  not  merely  of  impossible  ideals.  Mr. 
Shuey  has  given  us  a  plain,  straightforward  account  of  practical  methods 
actually  used  in  improving  factory  conditions  and  the  relations  of  em¬ 
ployer  and  employe,  or,  as  the  sub-title  of  the  book  rather  naively  states, 
“  how  their  relations  are  made  pleasant  and  profitable.” 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  employers  may  share  their  gains  with 
the  workers:  They  may  make  large  gifts  for  the  establishment  of  schools. 
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libraries,  parks,  hospitals,  and  similar  institutions,  which  are  shared 
by  the  whole  community;  they  may  divide  directly  with  their  employes 
by  means  of  profit-sharing  or  some  like  scheme;  or  they  may  share 
indirectly  by  making  daily  provision  for  better  conditions  and  comforts 
and  opportunities  for  the  employes.  The  record  of  the  first,  while  en¬ 
during,  is  not  on  paper;  it  consists  in  the  institutions  themselves.  Of 
the  second  method  Mr.  Gilman  has  given  us  a  complete  history  in  his 
“  Profit  Sharing.”  The  third  method  is  as  yet  new  in  America,  and  Mr. 
Shuey’s  little  book  is  one  of  the  first  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the 
movement  in  this  country. 

Among  the  various  ways  in  which  the  manufacturers’  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  their  employes  has  been  manifested,  are  improvements  in  the 
factory  itself,  in  cleaning,  decorating,  and  beautifying  it;  in  larger  per¬ 
sonal  comforts  for  the  workers,  as  baths,  chairs,  lunch-rooms,  club¬ 
houses,  and  similar  institutions;  in  mental  and  moral  training,  afforded 
by  classes,  reading-rooms,  and  factory  publications;  and  in  the  outside 
interests  of  the  employes,  by  building  houses,  organizing  pension  and  re¬ 
lief  funds,  and  caring  in  general  for  the  higher  and  better  development 
of  the  workers.  The  most  striking  feature  about  the  whole  movement  is, 
that  it  is  advocated,  not  on  the  ground  of  benevolence,  but  of  sound 
business  principles.  “It  |>ays  to  make  these  improvements”  is  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  all  those  employers  who  have  introduced  them  into 
their  factories.  Such  a  combination  of  “  philanthropy  and  five  per  cent  ” 
should  bring  about  a  speedy  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  work  in 
many  of  our  industries,  and  Mr.  Shuey’s  book  may  serve  as  a  tract  which 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  our  manufacturers. 

The  book  is  one  of  a  series  of  “handbooks  for  practical  workers  in 
church  and  philanthropy,”  edited  by  Professor  Samuel  Macauley  Jack- 
son,  of  New  York  University.  E.  L.  B. 

Messiah’s  Second  Advent:  A  Study  in  Eschatology.  By  Calvin 
Goodspeed,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Mc- 
Master  University,  Toronto.  i2mo.  Pp.  288.  Toronto:  William 
Briggs.  $1.00  net. 

A  candid,  judicious,  able,  and  thorough  defense  of  the  post-millennial 
view  of  Christ’s  second  advent, — an  important  subject  upon  which  too 
little  has  been  written  on  the  right  side. 
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AMERICAN  BAPTIST  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY.  Philadelphia. 

Laboratory  and  Pulpit:  The  Relation  of  Biology  to  the  Preacher  and 
his  Message.  (The  Gay  Lectures,  1900.)  By  William  L.  Poteat, 
M.  A.,  Professor  of  Biology  in  Wake  Forest  College.  i6mo.  Pp.  103. 
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CONaREQATIONAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  AND  PUBUSHINO  SOCtETY.  Boston. 

Joseph  Parker,  D.D.  :  His  Life  and  Ministry,  Minister  of  the  City  Tem- 

Ele,  London,  author  of  “The  People’s  Bible,”  etc.  (New  Century 
eaders  Series.)  By  Albert  Dawson,  some  time  his  Literary  Assist¬ 
ant  and  Private  Secretary.  i2mo.  Pp.  176.  1901.  75  cents  net. 

EATON  &  MAINS,  New  York. 

Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament.  Vol.  VIII.— Ezekiel  and 
Daniel.  By  Camden  M.  Cobern,  D.D.  i2mo.  Pp.  415.  $2.00. 

The  Convert  and  His  Relations.  By  L.  W.  Munhall,  M.A.,  D.D. 
(Evangelist),  author  of  “Furnishing  for  Workers,”  “Anti-Higher 
Criticism,”  etc.  With  an  Introduction.  By  Bishop  Willard  F.  Mal- 
LALIEU,  i2mo.  Pp.  194.  $1.00. 

The  Why,  When,  and  How  of  Revivals.  By  Bishop  W.  F.  Mal- 
LALiEU.  Pp.  160.  75  cents. 

PUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 

The  Mystery  of  Baptism.  By  Rev.  John  Stockton  Axtell,  Ph.D., 
author  of  the  “New-Old  Creed,”  etc.  i2mo.  Pp.  vi,  396.  $1.20  net. 

LONOHANS,  GREEN  &  COHPANY.  New  York. 

The  Incarnation.  (The  Oxford  Library  of  Practical  Theology.)  By  the 
Rev.  H.  V.  S.  Eck,  M.A  ,  St.  Andrew’s,  Bethnal  Green,  some  time 
Vice-Principal  of  Ely  Theological  College.  i2mo.  Pp.  288.  1901.  $1.50. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  New  York. 

The  English  Church  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Accession  of 
Edward  I.  (1066-1272).  (A  History  of  the  English  Church.)  By  W. 
R.  W.  Stephens,  B.D.,  F.S.A.,  Dean  of  Winchester.  i2mo.  Pp.  xiii, 
350.  1901.  $2.00  net. 

The  Evolution  of  Immortality.  By  S.  D.  McConnell,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 
121110.  Pp.  204.  1901.  $1.25. 

A  Search  for  an  Infidel:  Bits  of  Wayside  Gospel.  Second  Series.  By 
jENKiN  Lloyd  Jones.  i2mo.  Pp.  x,  315.  I1.50. 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OP  PUBLICATION  AND  SABBATH-SCHOOL  WORK, 

Philadelphia. 

Presbyterian  Foreign  Missions:  An  Account  of  the  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  By  Robert  E.  SpeER, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  i6nio.  Pp.  296.  1901. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS.  New  York. 

The  Body  of  Christ:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Institution  and  Doctrine  of 
Holy  Communion.  By  Charles  Gore,  M.A.,  D.D.,  of  the  Commu¬ 
nity  of  the  Resurrection,  Canon  of  Westminster.  i2mo.  Pp.  xv,  330. 
1901.  $1.75. 

Is  Christ  Infallible  and  the  Bible  True  ?  By  the  Reverend  Hugh 
M’Intosh,  M.  a.,  author  of  “The  Philosophy  of  the  Gospel,”  etc. 
Pp.  xxviii,  680.  I3.00  net.  Imported. 
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A 

Abbott’s,  L.,  Life  and  Literature  of 
the  Ancient  Hebrews,  noticed, 
5qi. 

Anarchism  as  Practiced  by  Mrs. 
Nation,  note  on,  387. 

Archibald’s,  A.  W.,  Trend  of  the 
Centuries,  noticed,  507. 

Atonement  Theory,  Reminiscences 
of,  article  on,  by  G.  Mooar,  294- 
313;  reminiscences  of  Andover, 
294;  Dr.Bushnell  at  Andover,  295; 
Professor  Park,  296;  Professor 
Shedd,  297;  influence  of  Maur¬ 
ice,  298;  Professor  Park  as  a 
lecturer,  299;  his  theory  of  the 
atonement,  301;  Dr.  Taylor’s  in¬ 
fluence,  302;  growing  influence 
of  Dr.  Bushnell,  303;  Dr.  McLeod 
Campbell,  304;  present  tenden¬ 
cies,  307;  Dr.  W.  N.  Clarke,  308; 
Professor  Bowne,  309;  second 
probation,  an  antidote  to  extreme 
views,  31 1 ;  the  probable  outcome, 

312. 

B 

Bacon’s,  B.  W.,  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament,  noticed,  397. 

Barnes’,  L.  C.,  Two  Thousand 
Years  of  Missions  before  Carey, 
noticed,  599. 

Bartlet’s,  J.  V.,  Apostolic  Age,  no¬ 
ticed,  390. 

Bartlett,  President  Samuel  Colcord, 
character  sketch,  by  G. Campbell, 
162-178;  acceptance  of  professor¬ 
ship  in  Chicago  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  163;  his  theological  ^si- 
tion,  164;  range  of  accomplish¬ 
ments,  166;  president  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  166;  TCrsonal 
characteristics,  168, 172;  devotion 
to  the  Bible,  169;  interest  in  mis¬ 
sions,  170;  his  "  Veracity  of  the 
Hexateuch,”  170;  emotional  na¬ 
ture,  173;  oration  on  Webster, 


1^4;  a  man  of  the  times,  175;  last 
sickness,  177. 

Beers,  R.  W.,  article  by,  469-490. 

Bixby  ’s,  J.  T.,  Ethics  of  Evolution, 
noticed,  398. 

Boardman’s,  G.  D.,  Church,  no¬ 
ticed,  789. 

Boardman,  G.  N.,  article  by,  540- 
555;  History  of  New  England 
Theology,  noticed,  597. 

Bogart,  E.  L.,  article  by,  136-161; 
took  reviews  by,  601-^5,  795. 

Book,  the  Land,  the  People,  The, 
article  on,  by  S.  I.  Curtiss,  103- 
135;  proper  attitude  of  mind 
towards,  103;  some  variety  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  inevitable,  106; 
sense  in  which  the  Bible  is  one 
book,  108;  oriental  peculiarities, 
109;  changes  in  successive  edi¬ 
tions  illustrated,  no;  anonymous 
journalism,  112;  threefold  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Old  Testament,  113; 
revelation,  not  dependent  wholly 
on  form,  114;  influence  of  the 
land  upon  the  book,  116;  its  va¬ 
riety,  1 17;  life  of  the  Hebrew 
common  people,  1 19;  cruelties  of 
the  Old  Testament,  121;  tenden¬ 
cy  to  hyperbole,  123;  story-tell¬ 
ers,  124;  Orientals,  not  scientific, 
125;  the  Bible  not  a  human  book, 
126;  its  attitude  towards  woman, 
*27;  grossness  of  present  Orient¬ 
als,  129;  abrogation  of  blood  re¬ 
venge,  13 1 ;  crowning  excellence 
of  the  gospel,  132. 

Bosworth,  E.  I.,  book  review  by, 
204. 

Bradford’s,  A.  H.,  Age  of  Faith, 
noticed,  398. 

Brinkerhotf’s,  R.,  Recollections  of 
a  Lifetime,  noticed,  400. 

Burroughs,  G.  S.,  book  reviews  by, 
203. 

Byington’s,  B.  H.,  Puritan  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  England,  noticed, 
396. 
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'  C 

Calderwood  the  Critic  of  Agnosti¬ 
cism,  article  on,  by  G.  Campbell, 
580-5861  personal  relations  with 
the  wnter,  580;  contemporary 
philosophers,  581;  influence  of 
Kant  upon,  582;  criticism  of 
Hamilton  and  Mansel  by,  583; 
experiences  in  Germany,  584;  in¬ 
fluence  of,  586. 

Calkins’,  R.,  Substitutes  for  the 
Saloon,  noticed,  793. 

Campbell,  G.,  articles  by,  162-178, 
580-586. 

Caverno,  C.,  articles  by  556-569. 

Charity,  The  Motive  and  Method 
of  Christian,  article  on,  by  H.  P. 
Perry,  641-669;  inmulse  given  to, 
by  Christ,  641;  nrst  period  of 
Christian  charity,  642;  second, 
644;  third,  648;  fourth,  653;  fifth, 
659;  principles  of  modern  charity, 
661;  peculiar  problems  in  the 
United  States,  663;  agency  and 
methods  of  the  Inner  Mission, 
668;  relation  of  the  Inner  Mis¬ 
sion  to  the  state,  669.  ^ 

Child-saving  Movement,  article  on,’ 
by  H.  H.  Hart,  520-539;  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  state,  520;  impor¬ 
tance  of  environment,  521;  large 
institutions  undesirable,  523; 
work  of  Charles  Loring  Brace, 
529;  state  public  school,  531;  the 
children’s  home  societies,  533; 
the  boarding-out  plan,  536;  out¬ 
look  for  the  future,  537. 

Cochran,  W.  C.,  article  by,  436- 
468. 

Coleridge  and  his  Poetical  Work, 
article  on,  by  T.  W.  Hunt,  88-102; 
life  and  character,  88;  his  poetry, 
93;  the  defects  of,  96;  excellences 
of,  98. 

College,  The  Future  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  article  on,  by  J.  h.  Daniels, 
670-^1;  origin  of  colleges  in 
America,  670;  educational  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  middle  classes,  672; 
influence  of  the  American  col¬ 
leges,  673;  place  of  the  college  in 
American  life,  675;  present  con¬ 
fusion  of  educational  methods, 
677;  future  work  of  the  college, 

'  ^9;  its  development  of  personal¬ 
ity,  681 ;  its  limitations,  not  a  de¬ 


fect,  68^;  its  local  influence,  686; 
the  limitation  of  its  courses  of 
study,  687;  religion  excluded  by 
the  state,  689. 

Conscience,  A  Study  of,  article  on, 
by  C.  Caverno,  556-569;  defini¬ 
tion  of  conscience,  556;  its  en¬ 
lightening  function,  557;  its 
aesthetical  relation,  558;  relation 
to  ethics,  559;  infallibility  of, 
560;  Wordsworth’s  conception 
of,  562,  569;  supposed  fallibility 
of,  563;  conscience  of  Philip  II. 
and  of  Calvin,  564;  of  the  Hin¬ 
du  mother,  565;  Greek  concep¬ 
tion  of,  566;  nobiliW  of,  567; 
Daniel  Webster  on,  5^. 

Cook,  J.,  article  by,  347-359. 

Cooper,  J.,  article  by,  1-50. 

Cox,  Early  Life  and  Military  Ser¬ 
vices  of  General  Jacob  Dolson, 
article  on,  by  W.  C.  Cochran, 
436-468;  his  successful  career, 
436;  early  life,  438;  conversion 
under  President  Finney,  440; 
enters  Oberlin  College,  441 ;  char¬ 
acter  as  a  student,  442;  self-sup¬ 
port,  443;  marriage  to  President 
Finney’s  daughter,  445;  begins 
studying  theology,  446;  aban¬ 
dons  this  for  the  law,  447;  life 
in  Warren,  Ohio,  448;  interest  in 
music,  449;  personal  appearance, 
451;  service  in  the  Ohio  legisla¬ 
ture,  451;  appointed  to  a  mili¬ 
tary  commana,  452;  incidents  of 
army  life,  454;  military  career, 
456;  services  at  Antietam,  459; 
delay  in  promotion,  460;  services 
in  the  Atlanta  Campaign,  463; 
wins  the  battle  of  F'ranldin,  464; 
commissioned  as  Major-General, 
466;  literary  work,  4O7. 

Crime  Increasing,  Is,  note  on,  198. 

Critical  notes,  378-382,  774-782. 

Currier,  A.  H.,  brok  review  by, 
400-402. 

Curtiss,  S.  I.,  article  by,  103-135. 

D 

Daniels,  J.  h.,  article  by,  670-691. 

Dante’s  Vision  of  Sin,  note  on,  378 
-382. 

Day’s,  B.,  Social  Life  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  noticed,  794. 
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Decision,  The  Valley  of,  article  on, 
by  R.  Wenley,  5 1-67. 

DeForest,  H.  P.,  book  review  by, 
783-786. 

Deissmann's,  G.  A.,  Bible  Studies, 
noticed,  590. 

Denio’s,  F.  B.,  Supreme  Deader, 
noticed,  204. 

Dewart,  E.  H.,  article  by,  632-640. 

Dinsmore,  C.  A.,  note  by,  378-382. 

F 

Fairfield,  E.  B.,  article  by,  705-739. 

Foster,  F.  H.,  article  by,  209-241, 
note  by,  774-778. 

G 

Garvie’s,  A.  E.,  Ritschlian  Theol¬ 
ogy,  noticed,  200-203. 

George’s,  H.,  Our  Land  and  Land 
Policy,  noticed,  604. 

Gilbert’s,  G.  H.,  First  Interpreters 
of  Jesus,  noticed,  596. 

“  Good,”  On  the  Verdict,  note  on, 
778-782. 

Godspeed’s,  C.,  Messiah’s  Second 
Advent,  noticed,  798. 

Gordon’s,  G.  A.,  New  Epoch  for 
Faith,  noticed,  791. 

H 

Hart,  H.  H.,  article  by,  520-539. 

Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
noticed,  203. 

Higher  Criticism,  A  Comparative 
in,  607-631. 

Hillis’s,  N.  D.,  Influence  of  Christ 
in  Modern  Life,  noticed,  598. 
Hovey,  A.,  article  by,  338-347* 

Howland,  S.  W.,  article  by,  692- 
704. 

Hunt’s,  W.,  History  of  the  English 
Church,  noticed,  393. 

Hunt,  T.  W.,  article  by,  88-102. 

I 

Isaiah  the  Myth  and  Isaiah  the 
Prophet,  article  on,  by  H.  Os¬ 
good,  68-87;  multiple  division  of 
the  prophecy,  not  new,  68;  disa¬ 
greement  of  modern  destructive 
critics,  70;  as  to  date,  73;  as  to 
style,  75;  as  to  interpretation,  76; 
prophet’s  vocabulary,  78;  the 
style,  79;  the  spirit  and  tone,  80; 


prophetic  character,  81;  high 
moral  standard,  82;  claims  to 
speak  for  Jehovah,  83;  evidence 
that  Isaiah  was  the  author,  85. 

J 

Jackson’s,  A.  W.,  James  Martineau, 
noticed,  388-3^. 

Jacobus’,  M.  W.,  Problem  in  New 
Testament  Criticism,  noticed,  59^. 

Jastrow’s,  J.,  Fact  and  Fable  in 
Psychology,  noticed,  787. 

Jesus,  Example  of,  note  on,  383-386. 

Johnson’s,  E.  H.,  Religious  Use  of 
Imagination,  noticed,  598;  The 
Highest  Life,  noticed,  791. 

Junius  and  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews,  The  Letters  of,  article  on, 
bjr  I.  W.  Riley,  607-631;  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Letters,  607;  interest  aroused  by, 
608;  variety  of  views  respecting, 
609;  external  evidence,  610;  ex¬ 
clusion  of  claimants,  611;  possi¬ 
ble  authors,  612;  evidence  point¬ 
ing  to  Sir  Philip  Francis,  613; 
flaws  in  the  testimony,  615;  com¬ 
posite  character,  616;  problem 
compared  with  that  of  the  author¬ 
ship  of  Hebrews,  618;  early  con¬ 
flicting  views,  619;  internal  evi¬ 
dence,  621;  Origen’s  uncertainty, 
624;  attributed  by  Tertullian  to 
Barnabas,  625;  argument  for 
Apollos,  628;  general  uncertain¬ 
ties  of  literary  criticism,  631. 

K 

Kelly’s,  E.,  Government  or  Hu¬ 
man  Evolution:  Justice,  noticed, 

795. 

Kilpatrick’s,  T.  B.,  Christian  Char¬ 
acter,  noticed,  397. 

King’s,  H.  C.,  Reconstruction  in 
Theology,  noticed,  783-786. 

Koren’s,  J.,  Economic  Aspects  of 
the  Liquor  Problem,  noticed, 

403. 

Koren,  J.,  and  Wines’s,  F.  H., 
Liquor  Problem  in  its  Legisla¬ 
tive  Aspects,  noticed,  403. 

L 

Lawrence’s,  M.W.,  Reminiscences 
of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Edward 
A.  Lawrence,  noticed,  399. 
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Lc  Rossignol,  J.  B.,  Motu^lies 
Pa»t  and  Present,  noticed,  605. 
Leuba,  J.  H.,  article  b)r,  751-773* 

Levasaeur's,  B.,  American  Work* 
man,  noticed,  602. 

Lindsay,  J.,  article  by,  419-435. 

Lloyd,  R.  R.,  article  by,  270-29^. 

l^nmer’s,  G.  C.,  Christianity  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  no¬ 
ticed,  396. 

M 

MacLennan,  S.  F.,  book  review 
by,  787. 

McLaughlin,  R.  W.,  note  by,  383- 
386. 

McLean,  J.  K.,  article  by,  314-337. 

Mind  to  Matter,  Passage  from,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  J.  Cooper,  1-50; 
problem  of  philosophy,  i ;  Greek 
philosophy,  dualistic,  3;  theory 
of  dualism,  3;  theory  of  monism, 
5 ;  where  is  the  point  of  transi¬ 
tion  lietween  the  mateiial  and 
the  immaterial,  6;  the  true  the¬ 
ory  of  perception,  7;  the  mind 
cannot  be  localized,  8;  force,  not 
conditioned  by  space,  10;  but 
force  may  liecome  phenomenal 
when  localized,  1 1 ;  narce  diverse 
in  essence  and  in  manifestation, 
12;  psychical  force,  not  condi¬ 
tioned  by  time,  13;  information 
from  a  material  agent  must  come 
through  material  means,  14;  the 
mind,  not  bound  by  the  law  of 
causality,  16;  the  omnipresence 
of  mind,  17;  most  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  independent  of  sense-per¬ 
ception,  19;  a  priori  knowl^ge 
must  precMe  experience,  20;  rel¬ 
ative  omnipotence  and  omni¬ 
presence  of  the  mind,  21 ;  attrac¬ 
tion,  light,  etc.,  in  inverse  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  square  of  the  dis¬ 
tance,  23;  finite  and  infinite 
knowledge  differ  not  in  nature, 
but  in  degree,  24;  all  judgment 
essentially  analytic,  25;  phenom¬ 
enal  knowledge  transmitted 
through  sense  -  perception,  26; 
knowle<lge  gained  through  ma¬ 
terial  agents,  necessarily  defect¬ 
ive,  28;  why  is  the  action  of 
mind  conditioned  by  matter,  28. 


Miasionarj  Books  of  1900,  noticed, 
206. 

Mooar,  G.,  article  by,  294-313. 

Mormonism,  Sources  of  Danger 
from,  article  on,  by  R.  W.  Beers, 
469-490;  its  varied  strength,  469; 
history,  470;  erroneous  impres¬ 
sions  of,  471;  Christian  ideas  in¬ 
corporated,  473;  resemblance  to 
Gnosticism  and  Manichseism, 
476;  conversion  of  Mormons,  477; 
isolation  of  the  Mormons,  478; 
Latter-Day  Saints,  479;  aggress¬ 
ive  workers,  481;  success  of  mis¬ 
sionary  efforts,  482;  circulation 
of  literature,  necessary,  483;  the 
Mormon  priesthood,  484;  appeals 
to  human  nature,  485;  settle  in 
colonies,  486;  the  chief  danger, 
487;  constitutional  amendment 
necessary,  489; 

Municipal  Taxation,  note  on,  196. 

N 

Nash,  C.  S.,  article  by,  242-269. 

Nash’s,  H.  S.,  History  of  the 
Higher  Criticism  of  the  New 
Testament,  noticed,  397. 

Newman’s,  A.  H.,  Century  of  Bap¬ 
tist  Achievement,  noticed,  790. 

New  Manual  of  Praise,  The,  no¬ 
ticed,  205. 

New  Theology,  Some  Characteris¬ 
tics  of  Current,  article  on,  by  E. 
H.  Dewart,  632-640;  characteris¬ 
tics  of,  632;  effects  of  s|)ecial  em¬ 
phasis,  633;  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  634;  disparaging  individ¬ 
ualism,  636;  coming  back  to 
Christ,  637;  disparaging  author¬ 
ity  in  religion,  638. 

Nineteenth  Century,  noticed,  792. 

Noble’s,  E.,  Russia  and  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  noticed,  793. 

Notices  of  Recenc  Publications, 
200-208,  388-406,  587-606,  783- 
798. 

Numliers  xxi.  16-18,  Some  Notes 
on,  407-418. 

O 

Osgood,  H.,  article  by,  68-87. 

P 

Palestine,  Physical  Preparation  for 
Israel  in,  article  on,  by  G.  F. 
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Wright,  360-369;  isolation  in  a 
central  locality,  360;  the  great 
Jordan  “fault,’’  361;  the  valley 
of  Esdraelon,  363;  milita^  de¬ 
fense  of,  363;  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  364,  367; 
the  miraculous  crossing  of  the 
river  Jordan,  365;  mediate  mira¬ 
cles,  365,  369;  I^t’s  wife,  368. 

Palestine,  Possible  Population  of, 
article  on,  by  G.  F.  Wright,  740- 
750;  estimate  of,  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  740;  extent  of  popula- 

.  tion  in  Egypt,  74 1 ;  other  dense¬ 
ly  populated  regions,  742;  Pales¬ 
tine  well  watered,  743;  Jordan 
Valley  once  filled  with  water, 
744;  no  glacial  period  in  Syria, 
745;  rainfall  in  Palestine,  746; 
formerly  forest-covered,  747;  Is¬ 
rael  in  the  Wilderness,  748;  be¬ 
came  agriculturists  in  Egypt, 
749;  confirmation  of  Bible  his¬ 
tory,  750. 

Papacy  and  the  Mediaeval  Empire, 
The  Final  Conflict  of  the,  article 
on,  by  D.  S.  SchafI,  491-519;  im¬ 
portance  of  the  mediaeval  period, 
491;  Pope  Innocent  III.,  493; 
Frederick  II.  of  Germany,  495; 
Crusades  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  497;  the  bann  of  Gregory 
IX.,  499;  conflict  between  Greg¬ 
ory  and  Frederick,  502;  Council 
of  Lyons,  506;  Pope  Innocent 
IV.,  507;  excommunication  of 
Frederick,  508;  Frederick’s  man¬ 
ifestoes,  510;  his  death,  $11;  his 
religious  opinions,  513;  results  of 
the  conflict,  517. 

Park  as  Preacher,  article  on,  by  J. 
Cook,  347-359;  self-effacement  in 
preaching,  347;  evangelistic  ef¬ 
forts  of,  348;  gravity  of,  349; 
rated  by  the  highest  New  Eng¬ 
land  authorities,  350;  manner 
in  the  pulpit,  35 1 ;  doctrinal  char¬ 
acter  of,  352;  creed  of,  on  the 
atonement,  353;  magnified  the 
atonement,  354;  favorite  hymn 
355;  balance  of,  356;  com¬ 
pared  with  other  teachers,  357; 
poem  on,  359. 

Park,  as  Teacher,  article  on,  bv  A. 
Hovey,  338-347;  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  339;  conversational 
powers,  339;  views  on  central 


truths,  341;  reverence  for  Christ, 
342;  magnified  the  moral  char¬ 
acter  of  God’s  government,  342; 
reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  542; 
philosophy,  subordinate  to  Scrm- 
ture,  344;  sincerity  of,  345;  fa¬ 
vored  fre^om  of  inquiry,  346. 

Park  as  a  Theological  Teacher, 
Professor,  article  on,  by  G.  N. 
Boardman,  540-555;  character  as 
a  preacher,  540;  character  of  the- 
ology,  541;  religious  character, 
542;  reverence  of,  543;  compre¬ 
hensive  views,  544;  representa¬ 
tive  of  New  England  theology, 
546;  views  on  punishment,  547; 
of  the  atonement,  548;  empha¬ 
sizes  the  sacrificial  element,  549; 
believes  in  substitution,  550; 
mysteries  of  Christ’s  sufferings, 
551;  Christ’s  kingdom,  552;  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  atonement,  553;  theo¬ 
logical  value  of  his  sermons,  555. 

Park,  editorial  on,  187-190. 

Paul,  the  Historic  Christ  in  the 
Letters  of,  article  on,  by  R.  R. 
Lloyd,  270-293;  the  birth  of 
Christ,  270;  the  childhood,  271; 
baptism  and  temptation,  277;  his 
teaching  and  deeds,  273;  his 
words  quoted,  273;  to  whom  de¬ 
livered  up,  274;  persons  ad¬ 
dressed  by,  275 ;  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  276,  279;  incarna¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  277;  his  love,  278; 
his  sufferings,  2to;  manner  of  his 
death,  261;  its  perpetrators,  282; 
the  burial,  283;  the  resurrection, 
284;  appearances  of  Christ  after 
the  re.surrection,  266;  special  ap¬ 
pearance  to  Paul,  288;  revelation 
through  Paul,  290;  the  ascension, 
291;  silences  of  Paul,  292. 

Pealx>dy’s,  F.  G.,  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  S^ial  Question,  noticed,  600. 

Peck’s,  G.  C.,  Bible  Tragedies,  no¬ 
ticed,  399. 

Perry,  H.  F.,  article  by,  641-669. 

Preaching,  The  Sophistical  Ele¬ 
ment  in  Christian,  article  on,  by 
C.  S.  Nash,  212-2^9;  the  original 
Sophists,  242;  subsequent  disre¬ 
pute,  244;  revival  of  the  Sophist 
class  in  the  second  century,  244; 
their  rhetoric  and  philosophy, 
245;  their  general  characteris¬ 
tics,  246;  made  a  trade  of  knowl- 
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247;  unreality  of  their  phi¬ 
losophy,  247;  entrance  of  their 
spirit  into  the  Christian  pulpit, 
248;  philosophy  killed  by  rhet¬ 
oric,  249;  extent  of  this  unreal¬ 
ity  in  the  Christian  pulpit,  25 1 ; 
regeneration,  necessary  to  a 
preacher,  252;  sweeping  criti¬ 
cisms,  reproved,  254;  logic,  not 
destructive  of  life,  255;  tendency 
to  rhetorical  exaggeration,  257; 
rhetoric,  essential  in  its  place, 
258;  life,  more  than  knowledge, 
259;  relative  unimportance  of 
feeling,  260;  unreal  themes,  261; 
false  conservatism,  262;  respon¬ 
sibility  of  leadership,  265;  the 
commercial  element  of  preach¬ 
ing,  267;  genuineness,  essential, 
268 

Progress  of  the  Century,  noticed, 
791- 

Publications  received,  207,  403-406, 
797- 

Pullan’s,  L.,  Books  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  noticed,  1592. 

Purves’,  G.  T.,  Christianity  in  the 
Apostolic  Age,  noticed,  595. 

R 

Rabagliati’s,  A.,  Aphorisms,  Defi¬ 
nitions,  Reflections,  and  Para¬ 
doxes,  noticed,  605. 

Red  Sea,  The  Crossing  of  the,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  G.  F.  Wright,  570-579; 
secondary  causes  emphasized  in 
the  Bible  account,  570;  Dr.  Rob¬ 
inson's  opinion  of  the  place,  571; 
recent  light  upon  the  subject, 
572;  former  extension  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  to  the  north,  572; 
conformity  of  the  fact  with  the 
description,  572;  effect  of  wind 
on  water  levels,  J75;  objections 
answered,  577;  miraculous  char¬ 
acter  of  the  event,  579. 

Religion:  Its  Impulses  and  Its 
Ends,  article  on,  by  J.  H.  Leuba, 
751-773;  misdirected  efforts,  751; 
the  religious  impulse,  752;  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  North  American  In¬ 
dian,  753;  the  Mountain  Chant, 
755;  actuated  by  love  of  life,  756; 
religious  dances,  757;  sacrificial 
rites,  758;  animal  dances,  758, 
belief  in  spirits,  760;  medicine¬ 


men,  761;  three  classes  of  means, 
761 ;  lacks  true  religious  impulses, 
762;  primitive  Buddhism,  763; 
pessimism  of,  764;  meaning  of 
Nirvana,  766;  emphasis  on  knowl¬ 
edge,  767;  aversion  to  speculation, 
768;  purely  a  religion  of  works, 
769;  absence  of  worship,  770; 
comparison  of  the  two,  771. 

Riley,  I  W.,  article  by,  607-631. 

Rogers’,  R.  W.,  History  of  Baby¬ 
lonia  and  Assyria,  noticed,  587- 
590. 

Ross’s,  J.,  History  of  Congrega¬ 
tional  Independency  in  Scot¬ 
land,  noticed,  394. 

S 

Sagebeer,  J.  E.,  book  review  by, 
789. 

Salmond’s,  S.  D.  F.,  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Immortality,  noticed, 
594- 

Schaff,  D.  S.,  article,  by,  491-519. 

Second-advent  Theory,  Reviewed, 
article  on,  by  E.  B.  Fairfield,  705- 
739;  theory  defined,  705;  day-for- 
a-year  theory,  706;  theory  criti¬ 
cised,  708;  Matt,  xxiv.,  710;  the 
meaning  of  aidn,  713;  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem,  the  end 
of  the  717;  analogous  rhet¬ 
oric  in  the  Prophets,  718;  in  the 
Psalms,  720;  interpretation  of 
Second  Peter,  721;  Gotl’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  time,  725;  rhetorical  lan¬ 
guage  inevitable,  726;  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  second  advent,  7j0; 
Christ  came  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  732;  limitation  of 
general  phrases,  735;  gospel 
widely  preached  in  the  first  cen- 
furyi  73d;  presence  of  Christ  in 
heaven,  738. 

Severance,  A.  D.,  book  review  by, 
391- 

Shaler’s,  N.  S.,  Individual,  no¬ 
ticed,  399. 

Shuey’s,  E.  L.,  Factory  People  and 
their  Employers,  noticed,  796. 

Siberia,  Religious  Future  of,  note 
on,  191-194. 

Simon,  D.  W.,  book  reviews  by, 
394-396,  605. 

Simp^n’s,  P.  C.,  Fact  of  Christ, 
noticed,  595. 
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Sociological  Notes,  195-199,  383- 

387- 

Socioloncal  Views  of  Count  Tol¬ 
stoy,  oyE.  A.  Steiner,  179-186. 

Sociology  a  Psychological  Study, 
article  on,  by  W.  E.  C.  Wright, 
370-377;  province  of  sociology, 
370;  influence  of  physical  condi¬ 
tions  upon,  371 ;  not  a  mere  phys¬ 
ical  science,  372;  the  sphere  of 
personality,  373;  physical  forces 
nave  influence,  374;  but  psycho¬ 
logical  elements  are  supreme,  375. 

Sociology,  Deepening  Interest  in, 
note  on,  195. 

Song  of  the  Well,  article  on,  by 
M.  S.  Terry,  407-418;  character 
of  the  book  of  Numbers,  407; 
passage  unsuitable  to  the  con¬ 
text,  408;  apparent  discrepan¬ 
cies,  4(^;  parallel  events,  409; 
difficulties  of  the  narrative,  410; 
number  of  references  to,  41 1; 
modern  critical  hypothesis,  412; 
Exodus  and  Numbers  may  refer 
to  the  same  event,  414;  transla¬ 
tion  in  the  Targums,  415;  hy¬ 
pothesis  to  cover  all  the  facts, 
417;  advantages  of  recent  criti¬ 
cal  results,  417. 

Steiner,  E.  A.,  article  by,  179-186. 

Strike,  The  Anthracite  Coal,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  E.  L.  Bogart,  136-161; 
the  coal  fields  involved,  137;  first 
combination  of  producers,  138; 
legislative  inquiries,  139;  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  miners,  140;  the 
Miners’  Union,  142;  object  of, 
143;  the  company  store,  144; 
monthly  wages,  145;  the  dockage 
system,  145;  con^ny’s  monop¬ 
oly  of  powder,  146;  regulation  of 
wages,  148;  the  demand  for 
higher  wages,  149;  the  strike, 
150;  conduct  of  the  men,  151; 
proposals  for  arbitration,  152; 
other  industries  affected,  154; 
proposals  of  the  companies,  15^; 
of  the  miners,  156;  their  practi¬ 
cal  victory,  157;  public  sympathy 
for  the  miners,  158;  their  right 
to  organize,  159;  situation  in  the 
bituminous  coal  fields,  159. 

Strong’s,  J.,  Expansion  under  New 
World-Conditions,  noticed,  402. 

Swing,  A.  T.,  book  reviews  by,  200- 
203.  388-390,  393. 


T 

Terry,  M.  S.,  article  by,  407-418. 

Text,  A  Much  Overworked,  197. 

Theological  Freedom,  Limits  of, 
article  on,  by  F.  H.  Foster,  209- 
241;  review  of  volumes  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gilbert  of  Chicago,  and 
Professor  Paine  of  Bangor,  209; 
Professor  Gilbert’s  literary  com¬ 
petence,  210;  positions  regarding 
preexistence  of  Christ,  21 1;  on 
the  union  of  Jesus  with  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  212;  the  treatment  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  214;  no  verba¬ 
tim  reports  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
214;  Christology  of  the  Fourth 
G<Mpel,  21 S;  good  qualities  of 
Professor  Gilbert,  215;  Professor 
Paine’s  misunderstanding  of 
Athanasius,  216,  222;  disregard 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  217;  re¬ 
jection  of  miracles,  218;  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  219; 
the  Fourth  Gospel  contrasted 
with  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  220; 
apparent  discrepancies  between, 
221;  misinterpretation  of  Augus¬ 
tine,  224;  Augustine,  not  a  Sa- 
bellian,  22^;  Professor  Paine’s 
reconstruction  of  theology,  226; 
his  denial  of  the  atonement,  227; 
relation  to  theological  standards, 
229;  evangelical  theology,  aban¬ 
doned,  230;  practical  aim  of  the 
church,  231;  old  errors  revived, 
231;  dangerous  tendencies  of  the 
new  liberalism,  232;  propoi^ 
new  basis  for  church  fellowship, 
233;  some  limits  to  be  set  to  lib¬ 
eralism,  235;  alleged  persecu¬ 
tion,  fallacious,  236;  schism,  not 
the  worst  evil,  237;  yet  a  great 
evil,  238;  but  the  extreme  fiber- 
als  may  be  responsible,  239; 
threatening  dangers,  241. 

Theological  Seminaries,  The  Pres¬ 
idency  of,  article  on,  by  J.  K. 
McL^n,  314-337;  seminary  con¬ 
ferences,  324;  origin  of  theolog¬ 
ical  seminaries,  315;  earliest  the¬ 
ological  seminaries,  316;  present 
number,  317;  endowments  of, 
318;  questions  sent  out,  320; 
opinions  concerning  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  theological  seminaries, 
320;  his  relation  to  the  institu- 
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tion,  321;  duties  of  coll^  presi¬ 
dents,  331;  President  Tliwing’s 
^ews,  323;  desirability  of  a  pres¬ 
ident,  324;  corresponas  to  a  col- 
presidency,  32$;  adequate 
seminary  training,  yilS\  special¬ 
ism  in  the  ministry,  327;  the 
seminary,  a  fountain-hoid  of 
religious  thought,  327;  present 
theological  education,  inade¬ 
quate,  328;  financial  reouire- 
ments,  229;  theological  faculty  in 
need  of  a  head,  330;  he  cannot 
be  one  of  their  own  number,  332; 
collecting  funds  and  art,  334; 
trustees,  not  an  executive  body, 
33$;  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Congregational  Seminaries,  336. 

Theology  and  Theism,  Contempo¬ 
rary,  article  on,  by  J.  Lindsay, 
419-431;;  review  of  Dr.  Wenley, 
419;  the  speculative  school  to 
which  he  belongs,  420;  specula¬ 
tive  theology  has  a  place,  423; 
the  Ritschlian  theology,  425;  Dr. 
Wenley’s  view  of,  426;  the  theis- 
tic  problem,  428;  criticism  of 
Andrew  Seth,  429;  what  gives 
value  to  personality,  431;  exist¬ 
ence  of  belief  in  God,  essential  to 
religion,  433;  subjectivism  the 
danger  of  the  day,  434. 

Thompson’s,  A.  C.,  Sketches  His¬ 
torical  and  Biographical  of  the 
Eliot  Church  and  Society,  Bos¬ 
ton,  noticed,  396. 

Tigert’s,  J.  J.,  Theism,  noticed,  397. 

Tolstoy’s,  L.,  Slavery  of  Our 
Times,  noticed,  402. 

Tolstoy’s  Sociological  Views.  An 
interview  by  E.  A.  Steiner,  179- 
186. 


Tripartite  Nature  of  Man,  The,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  S.  W.  Howland,  692- 
704;  early  view  of,  692;  philo- 
aophical  necessity  of,  ^3;  the 
animal  aonl,  69^;  Paul’s  teach¬ 
ings,  697;  teaching  of  the  book 
of  Hebrews,  698;  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  699;  harmonizes  with 
science,  ^00;  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  701 ;  spirit  limited 
by  the  body,  702;  Christ’s  incar¬ 
nation,  703. 

V 

Vincent’s,  M.  R.,  Word  Studies  in 
the  New  Testament,  noticed,  596. 

W 

Walker’s,  W.,  Reformation,  no¬ 
ticed,  391. 

Warring,  C.  B.,  note  by,  778-782. 

Washin^on’s,  B.  T.,  Future  of  the 
American  Negro,  noticed,  402. 

Wenley,  R.  M.,  article  by,  51-^. 

Willis’s,  H.  P.,  History  of  the 
Latin  Monetary  Union,  noticed, 
601. 

Wines,  F.  H.,  and  Keren’s,  J.,  Liq¬ 
uor  Problem  in  its  Legislative 
Aspects,  noticed,  403. 

Wood’s,  H.,  Political  Economy  of 
Humanism,  noticed,  793. 

Wright,  G.  F.,  articles  by,  360-369, 
570-579,  740-750;  notes  by,  187- 
194. 

Wnght,  W.  E.  C.,  article  by,  370- 
377;  notes  by,  I9?-I99,  387;  book 
reviews  by,  396-399,  402,  403. 
793-795- 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  BAPTIST  HISTORY . . . Henry  Clay  Vedder 

THE  TITLE  “THE  SON  OF  MAN” . . . . . Milton  G.  Evans 

THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST  THE  CENTRAL 

FACT  IN  CHRISTIANITY . Henry  G.  Weston 

THE  APPEAL  TO  REASON . ffoseph  Evans  Sageheer,  Philadelphia 

THEOLOGY  IN  TERMS  OF  PERSONAL  RELA'n0N.....^«»O'  C.  King,  Oberlin 
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Bloks  on  Philosoph]!  aiul  Psychology. 


Tbb  Soul  op  Man.  An  Investigation  of  the  Facts  of  Physiological  and  Experimental 
Psychology.  By  Dr.  Paul  Carus.  Second  edition.  Just  published.  With  an  Ap* 
pendix  on  the  latest  researches  in  Physiology.  i8a  Diagrams.  Pages,  48a.  Price,  cloth, 
ii.50  net. 

Tnt  Psychology  of  Rbasoning.  Based  on  Experimental  Researches  in  HypnotiaBL 
By  Dr.  Alfred  Binrt,  Doctor  of  Science,  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Physiological 
Psychology  in  the  Sorbonne.  Translated  from  the  recent  second  edition  by  Adam 
Cowans  Whyte^  B.  Sc.  Pages,  193.  Index.  Cloth,  with  gilt  top,  75  cents. 

"Clear  and  eolid,  and  deterves  careful  reading  two  or  three  timea  over.” — Francis  Galton. 

Truth  and  Error:  or.  The  Science  of  Intellection.  By  J.  W.  Powbll.  Pages,  433. 
Goth,  gilt  top,  I1.75.  Important  to  Psychologists  and  Students  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Science.  A  highly  original  work  on  Psychology,  dealing  largely  with  Epistemology. 

Thb  Ethical  Problem:  Three  Lectures  on  Ethics  as  a  Science.  By  Dr.  Paul  Carub. 
Second  edition,  enlarged  by  a  discussion  of  the  subject  by  William  M.  Salter,  John 
Haddock,  P.  M.  Holland,  Prof. Friedrich  Jodi,  Dr.  R.  Lewins,  Prof.  H.  Hoeffdin|f, 
Prof.  L.  M.  Billia.  Pages,  351.  Cloth,  I1.25. 

"One  cannot  help  admiring  the  calmness  and  loftiness  of  tone  with  which  the  discussion  is  carried  on.” — Prs^ 
fytsrian  Revirtu. 

Kant  and  Spencer:  A  Study  of  the  Fallacies  of  Agnosticism.  By  Dr.  Paul  Cards. 
Pages,  loi.  Paper,  accents. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  CLASSICS. 

Descartes’  Discourse  on  Method.  Authorised  reprint  of  Veitch’s  translation  from  the 
French.  With  portrait  of  Descartes  by  Franz  Hals,  preface  on  Descartes’  philosophy, 
bibliography,  and  index.  Pages,  57.  Price,  35  cents. 

Berkeley’s  Treatise  Concerning  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.  Reprinted  from 
the  editions  of  1710  and  1734.  With  George  Henry  Lewes’s  biography  of  Berkeley  and  a 
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A  History  of  Babyimia  and  As^,  _ 

By  ROBERT  WlLUAM  ROaBRS,fit,i}.{U^Mfgi,  LL,D.»  ' 

p.k.as.  o 

Thi»  new  hifttory  of  Babylonia  and  Aa-  ^  ^ 

tyria  contains  in  Book  I,  Prolegomena, 
the  most  elaborate  account  ever  written.  * 

of  all  the  explorations  and  excavations  in 
‘  Assyria  and  Babylonia  as  well  as  the  his^^  ^ 
toryof  the  decipherment  of  the  inscrip*  ' 
tk>^  It  is  untechttic^l  and  popular  in 
style,  and  is  abundantly  illustrated  with 
copies  of*  the  inscriptions,  showing  the  ' 
processes  of  decipherment.  Book  II  gives 
the  history  of  Babylonia  from  4000  B.  C. 
to  the  pedod  of  Assyrian  domination,  and 
Book  III  the  history  of  Assyria  to^the  (\  ~  T  mk  A  V  fj 
of  Nineveh.  Book  IV  contains  the  history  '  ’  ’  j  - 

of  the  great  Chaldean  empire  to  the  faU  ' 

of  Babylon.  ^  * 

Pndtuor  A. H,  Ssuwe^  o#  thd.UatwtnRy  at  OxiM» 

the  most  eminent  Assyriologist  of  England,  who  read  the  entire  work 
in  manuscript,  writes  as  follows: 

Dear  Proeessor  Rooers:  , 

I  read  roar  mantucript  with  tba  graataat  hitereat  and  dalight.  Many  thanks 
for  the  aiabt  o£  it.  The  hiatory  yon  have  given  .of  the  dc^henaent  of  tke  in' 
scriptions  is  a  veritable  romance,  and  for  the  first  time  hss  been  given  com> 
pletcly.  It  ottgbt  to  be  widely  read. 

Your  history  of  Babylonia  has  been  brought  up  to  the  present  level  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  tells  os  all  that  can  be  known  at  preseat  on  tba  subject.  I  know  of 
nothing,  at  all  events  in  English,  which  st  sU  approaches  it  in  completeness.  Mo 
fact  seema  to  have  escaped  you,  and  you  have  atudied  and  weighed,  I  see,  what¬ 
ever  has  been  written  on  tke  matter  by  modem  Assyiiologista 

Yonrs  very  truly,  •  A.  H.  SAYCR. 


All  histories  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  published  prior  to  1880  are 
hopelessly  antiquated  by  the  archaeological  discoveries  of  the  great 
expeditions  to  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  apd  Euphrates.  Students  of 
ancient  oriental  history  in  general,  and  of  the  history,  of  Israel  in 
particular,  have  long  desired  a  new  history  of  the  Babylonians  and^ 
Assyrians  which  should  be  consistently  based  on  original  sources, 
and  yet  so  written  as  to  be  intelligible  and  interesting  to  men  wbo 
are  not  specially  trained  in  the  subject.  It  is  confidently  believed 
that  this  great  gap  in  modem  historical  literatnre  is  filled  by  this  new 
history. 

2  voittmo.  8va  doth.  $5. 


BATON  B  MAINS,  PublUban,  ISO  Pmt'Araaue,  New  York. 
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